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Remembering Professor Kajal Sengupta 


I cannot bring myself to write an obituary of Kajaldi. She is still too alive, too 
real, as far as I am concerned. J still remember the first day when I entered her 
class in Presidency College. Even before entering the College, we had heard of 
her. The brilliant, Oxford-returned Kajal Basu (she became Sengupta that very 
year), the only lady teacher in that bastion of male supremacy, Presidency College, 
was something of a legend in Calcutta. As was the custom in Presidency, an older 
student, pretending to be a teacher, took the first class with the freshers. We took 
it for granted that the girl who taught us on the first day was Kayaldi. Later we 
saw the real Kajaldi, considerably older than the counterfeit one, but just as friendly 
and forthcoming. 

Kajaldi was one of those who taught us to appreciate literature, to know that 
to be a student of English was more than reading texts and passing examinations. 
Her personal erudition was truly surprising. She was an expert in Chaucer, Middle 
English, Shakespeare, Hardy and many other topics. Fluent in French, she was 
also interested in botany and archaeology. She accompanied student teams on 
excursions, as companion and guardian, particularly for the girls, Presidency, at 
least at that time, was not particularly known for extra curricular activities. Yet 
Kajaldi took the initiative, organizing and directing plays in both English and 
Bengali. A real friend of the students, meeting them on their own level, she often 
invited us to her house, where delicious teas accompanied informal yet illuminating 
discussions. She accompanied our picnics. 

Kajaldi was not a person to remain idle at any time. When resting in the forced 
confinement in nursing homes (she was particularly accident prone) she corrected 
examination papers and read Wordsworth. Even after her retirement, she took an 
active part in many academic activities. Shortly before her death, she had started 
or was planning to start a life of Buddha for children and a shortened version of 
Gulliver 5 Travels. Not for her a quiet and peaceful retired life in the house of 
Kalyani, which had been built for that purpose. 

Kajaldi is no longer with us. For those who knew her well, she will always be 
with us. Her sky blue Standard, which had become a landmark in College Street, 
still makes its invisible presence felt. 


Sudeshna Chakravarti 
Professor and Head of the Department of English 
Chief Editor 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


This volume of the journal of the Department of English is dedicated to the memory 
of Professor Kajal Sengupta or Kajaldi as she was popularly known to all her 
students and junior colleagues. 


Kajaldi had been for a long time a guest faculty in the Department of English. 
She was deeply involved in all the matters of the department, and had become 
an indispensable member. She had edited the Medieval number of the Department 
of English, Volume XXII, Nos. 1 & 2, 1986-87 in which she had contributed an 
article “The Noah Miracle Plays”. Her Chaucer classes brought the medieval world 
back to life in a College Street classroom. Her performance had the miraculous 
power of transforming words to moving pictures. We waited eagerly for a whole 
week to attend her classes: no one would ever miss them. The University of Calcutta 
has honoured her posthumously as an Eminent Teacher (2005) for her outstanding 
contribution. We wish Kajaldi were there to receive the citation. 


When we had invited her past students, now established as scholars in India 
and abroad, to contribute to the volume, most of them wanted to write ‘on’ Kajaldt: 
they had so much to tell about her. Her presence changed the whole environment, 
~ openhearted, friendly, she was accessible to all. The articles in the volume are 
on varied topics reflecting Kajal Sengupta’s lively interest in all issues. The 
Department of English remembers her respectfully and lovingly: the present volume 
is a tribute to her. 

I am grateful to the Vice Chancellor and the Pro-Vice Chancellor (B.A. & F) 
for their support. I thank all the contributors for their enthusiasm and, all the 
members of the editorial board for their unstinted co-operation. Piyali Gupta, DRS 
fellow and M.Phil research scholar of the department deserves special thanks for 
assisting me in the editorial work. 


Jharna Sanyal 
15 May 2007 
University of Calcutta 
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The Politics of Love in King Lear 


‘Tirthankar Bose 


One does not think of King Lear as a love story, and yet, as Harold Bloom 
has observed, "it [love] starts all the trouble."! Whether the stubborn self- 
assertion, on both Cordelia's part and Lear's, that starts the trouble can be 
termed love, is debatable, but as a gesture of commitment verbal exchanges 
are indeed taken as love within the play's public sphere. How this "love" 
unleashes the play's storm of suffering seems clear enough but the why of 
it is not, although Stanley Cavell offers a provocative answer by arguing that 
it is actually the "avoidance" of love that works as the motive force of the 
plot.2 With a bit of a stretch, this might be true of Lear but sidesteps the 
fact that in Cordelia's case the avoidance is one of verbal game-playing rather 
than of substantial commitment, that is, of love as the word is commonly 
understood. Critical studies of the play universally deplore the debasement 
of love in it but its precise and sustained role in the play, continuing well 
beyond the initial love-auction scene, is generally ignored. The theme of love 
in Lear does not figure prominently, if at all, in studies in Shakespeare's 
treatment of love. Lear receives no mention at all in Maurice Chamey's book 
on love and lust in Shakespeare, nor in Allan Bloom's work on love and 
friendship,’ both published in 2000, nor in Marianne Novy's 1984 study of 
love as a signifier of gender relations in Shakespeare.* Recent critical attention 
tends to be fixed on material issues, as expressed magisterially by Jonathan 
Dollimore, who declares that Lear is "above all, a play about power, property 
and inheritance,"> a judgement as impatient as Bradley's view that in Lear 
“power and prosperity... are worthless" for "it is not on them, but on the 
renunciation of them, that the gods throw incense" and that "the whole story 
beats this indictment of prosperity into the brain."© There is of course truth 
in both statements but not the whole truth, which may indeed be beyond critical 
grasp, given the vastness of the imaginative enterprise of Lear. Dollimore is 
right when he says that the plot is a narrative of power and property, but 
the play is not "about" them and certainly not about them "above all" other 
conceivable concerns. Nor can it be the "indictment of prosperity" that Bradley 
discovers, for Shakespeare draws a clear line between greed and prosperity, 
the latter being the approved concomitant of the restoration of order when 
Albany takes the reins of state in his hands (5.3.306-309, 325-326).’ 

The crucial issue about a work of such profundity as Lear is not what 
the play is about; rather, the question is, what creates its tragic impact and 
how. My argument is that the tragic sense in Lear depends largely upon the 
perversion of love as a moral category and its degradation into a coin by 
which people attempt to buy property and power. Instead of an experience 
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of selfless commitment, or - as in medieval and renaissance thought in general- 
an inescapable, arbitrary and unreasoning natural force, such as the 
compulsions that Gower depicts in Confessio Amantis or Burton in the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, love becomes a medium of calculated self-interest in Lear. 
As Allan Bloom (2000) rightly asserts, in Shakespeare's standard view of 
humanity, love is the basic resource by which human mutuality is nurtured. 
Even though in renaissance idealizations of gender relations the woman was 
subordinated to the man, their mutuality as partners remained the desideratum, 
as we hear from the Puritan preacher Henry Smith in his 1591 tract A 
Preparative to Marriage® and more famously from Milton in book 4 of 
Paradise Lost. In Lear, love is turned to uses precisely contrary to the 
accomplishment of mutuality. Paul Kahn has argued that since the governance 
of actual communities goes by the letter of the law rather than by love and 
compassion, Lear's experience as a king makes him see love only as a legal 
requirement. That is why, in Kahn's view, trials, both formal and informal, 
are central to the play.? Kahn's argument, helpful as it is, goes only part of 
the way towards understanding the perversion of love in the play. True, 
legislating love suffocates it, but the perversion of love goes farther when 
it is prostituted into the primary strategy for deal-making. It is not enough 
to say that love withers in the arid air of legality; we have to trace its 
transformation into a transactional tool if we wish to understand the race for 
power in Lear and its tragic outcome. It is as such a tool in this context of 
the power struggle in the play that love changes from a private emotion into 
a political force. 

Necessarily, then, the play broaches contested definitions of love. In 
response to Lear's thoughtless attempt to quantify love (and thus commodify 
it), first Cordelia then Kent forcefully insist that love is an emotional state 
that precludes exchange and demands no return. The King of France, an 
outsider to the dynamics of the royal family and court, agrees: 


Love's not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stands 
Aloof from th' entire point. (1.1. 242-244) 


The "entire point" of this understanding of love is lost upon those who 
rule their lives by considerations of gain alone, such as the Duke of Burgundy. 
But he is merely the forerunner of the icons of opportunism in the play, Goneril, 
Regan and Edmund. For them love is nothing but an attitude that will ensure 
ascendancy in their world by manipulating or coercing those around them, 
and is thus used primarily for political gain. These are mutually incompatible 
definitions of love and it is through bitter experience that Lear learns that 
love politicized is love destroyed. 

One would not pair love and politics if one approached the play Fom the 
influential viewpoint of the Romantic ideology set in motion by Coleridge 
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and developed by a whole generation of critics brilliantly led by Bradley. Since 
then there has been a great deal of talk about the corruption of love in the 
play, but I am not aware of any critical study of Lear that focuses on love 
as a transactional mode that determines the power struggle in it. As I have 
argued above, tuming politics into love means that love has to be redefined. 
That in itself subjects the moral climate of Lear to severe stress. Redefining 
love is a cataclysmic experience, for it forces characters and spectators alike 
to think the unthinkable, namely, that love is a commodity open to buying 
and selling, or that it is a weapon in the contest for power. The unthinkable 
occurs in a suddenly alien world in which all plans fail and everyone has 
to face up to situations, relationships, fates they had never dreamt of. It is 
in this domain that ideas one would never expect to lie together become 
correlatives, and it is in this domain that one may talk in the same breath 
about politics and love. 

The unexpected in.Lear is systemic. Lear's decision to retire from kingly 
duties by dividing his kingdom into three parts is the nightmare scenario of 
British political thought in the renaissance, as reflected in the earliest formal 
tragedy of Gorboduc and a constant menace in Shakespeare's history plays. 
When to that disastrous move Lear's love auction is added, it leaves the Lear 
loyalists speechless, an impotent state distilled into Cordelia's "Nothing." The 
love test that Lear sets is in fact a political act, for it makes love the primary 
qualification for positions of power and thus a political instrument. Who would 
have thought that rulers might be chosen this way? It is this unexpected turn 
towards the politically unthinkable that creates the anarchy in which opportunists 
best operate. Lear's plan has to be abandoned at a moment's notice, leaving 
Goneril and Regan to seize the moment adroitly and score unexpected gains. 
In this political flux they prepare to grab even more advantage as they plot for 
the future. Kahn rightly says that Goneril "sees Lear wholly from the perspective 
of political power."!9 Love is the last thing on her mind and on Regan's: 


Goneril. Sister, it is not little I have to say of what most nearly appertains 
to us both. 


Regan. Such unconstant starts are we like to have from him as this of 
Kent's banishment. 

Goneril. ...Pray you, let us hit together. ... 

Regan. We shall further think of it. 

Goneril. We must do something, and i’ the heat. (1. 1.287-310) 


The deadly irony that develops soon after, as yet another unexpected player 
enters the scene in the shape of Edmund, is that the sisters do not "hit together" 
for very long but hit one another in a race for capturing Edmund's love. We 
are not prepared for their infatuation, for the play has so far shown them 
exclusively as hard-hearted creatures driven by a single-minded thirst for power 
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and property and lacking any such frailty as romantic tenderness. Goneril 
declares herself as Edmund's "mistress," bids him kiss her, promises him that 
"This kiss, if it durst speak,/Would stretch thy spirits up into the air" (4.2.22- 
23) and confesses, "To thee a woman's services are due" (4.2.27). This 
confession comes as a shock, which is compounded by Regan's insistence to 
Goneril's courier Oswald that it is she, not Goneril, who has the better claim 
on Edmund's love, for, 


My Lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd 
And more convenient is he for my hand 
Than for your Lady's. 

(4.5.32-34) 


It is impossible not to notice how practical the sisters are. Tenderness is 
hardly an issue here. Gain rules supreme. Suddenly, the sisters who have been 
wholly in league with one another in their deliberate plan to crush their father's 
spirit turn into rivals. What brings about this reversal is love, but love 
conceived as an acquisitive instrument. For Goneril and Regan, political 
alliance is contractually negotiated through love. Goneril holds out the promise 
of stretching Edmund's "spirits up into the air," and Regan, equally 
businesslike, considers her liaison with Edmund as a "more convenient" option 
for him. On his part, Edmund wields his charm similarly as a career move, 
seizing upon love as the quickest path to the top of the political dunghill and 
playing one sister off against the other, though not without misgivings about 
this abundance of riches: 


To both these sisters have I sworn my love, 
Each jealous of the other as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take? 
Both? One? Or neither? Neither can be enjoyed 
If both remain alive. 

(5.1. 58-62) 


That last line plainly reveals the deadly opportunism of what Edmund calls 
love. The subversion of the idea of love could hardly be more complete. 

To be sure, Shakespeare is not blind to the practical advantages of love. 
The renaissance regarded marriage as a contractual relationship of advantage 
to both parties that usually included the families on both sides and on every 
social level. Especially in the higher reaches of society, where the stakes were 
high in terms of wealth and influence, marriages called for the calm weighing 
of advantages and disadvantages, and were tactical measures in achieving 
dynastic alliances. Shakespeare acknowledges this fact of social life as a matter 
of course, particularly effectively in the Tempest, where Prospero transforms 
his revenge plan into reconciliation with his enemies by bringing about the 
marriage of Miranda and Ferdinand, which leads to the amalgamation of Naples 
and Milan. Yet Shakespeare Icaves room for doubt whether this resolution 
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is not in itself a despotic one, for the love between Miranda and Ferdinand 
is wholly manipulated by an autocratic and all-powerful arbiter of their fate. 
Can the marriage of puppets be taken as one founded on love? Can people 
love by fiat? A tragic example of hard-headed judgment being forced upon 
the emotional integrity of love is the fate of Romeo and Juliet, by forbidding 
whose love the Capulets and Montagues bring ruin upon their families. The 
convenience of arranged matches are acknowledged and even accepted by 
Shakespeare but never without a large grain of ambiguity. The best example 
of adding a subtext of doubt occurs at the end of Henry V, where King Henry 
courts Princess Katherine of France as a measure to seal the pact between 
England and France. Although Henry pleads his "love suit" (Henry V, 5.2.101) 
to the Princess, in seeking this alliance he never conceals his political intention 
of cementing his grip on territories that he has won through war. Just before 
he turns to Katherine he says that she is his "capital demand" (5.2.96) and 
so written into the treaty with France. That this is an overt political move 
is neatly if disingenuously summed up in Henry's declaration, 


I love France so well that I would not part with a village of it. 

I will have it all mine. And, Kate, when France is mine and I 

am yours, then yours is France and you are mine. 
(5.2.174-177) 


Even though the scene is ostensibly romantic and Henry is a suitor for 
Katherine's love, it is plain that he does not sue but commands and Katherine 
has no choice but to yield. It is hard not to see here a gentler replay of the 
threat with which Henry persuades the citizens of Harfleur to surrender to 
him, as noted by Jean Howard and Phyllis Rackin in their reading of the play.!! 

There is thus precedent in the Shakespearean universe that love serves 
political expediency. That is of course not the only way love is shown in 
the plays, as countless examples to the contrary show, as we look at Viola 
in Twelfth Night, Rosalind and Orlando in As You Like lt, and Perdita and 
Florizel in A Winter's Tale, to name only a few. Lear is not lacking in selfless 
love either, as amply demonstrated by Cordelia and Kent, and to a degree 
by the King of France. On the other hand, Lear thrusts the idea of expedient 
love beyond the boundaries of acquisitive egoism where the most selfless 
emotion known to humanity is corrupted into an all-destroying tool for 
acquiring power. The power that the play is concerned with is not small; the 
scale of the play is vast and the stakes are high, far beyond the small interests 
and advantages of domestic inheritance and involve the mastery of an entire 
kingdom. This contest for power is indeed located in personal ambition but 
its scale relocates it in the public arena. Where the contestants are concerned, 
love is merely politics by another name. 

It is common wisdom among students of Shakespeare that Lear compels 
one to rethink the human condition on every level, personal, social and 
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political, shorn of all illusion. A play that asks, "Is man no more than this?" 
(3.4.101), forces the spectator to confront fundamental questions about all the 
cherished assumptions about human society and human nature, and to accept 
that the unthinkable is possible after all. Politics by the normal rules of civil 
society, such as the norms of inheritance and hierarchical duty, is dislodged 
by the politics of anarchic self-seeking, which masquerades as love. Could 
one have conceived of such human beings without descending into Lear's hell? 
Who could have thought a father could be a "dragon" to his daughters, or 
that daughters could be "Tigers, not daughters" (4.2.41)? Who could have 
imagined a world in which fathers betray their children, children their fathers, 
and wives their husbands? And who would have feared that love, the gentlest 
of human emotions, might be suborned to such political use as to make 
humanity "prey on itself,/Like monsters of the deep" (4.2.49-50)? 

Because it is so used, tracing the abuse of love is central to the 
understanding of what tragedy comes to mean in Lear. From beginning to 
end it demonstrates how fragile human values are and how vulnerable to 
corruption, generating terror by forcing a systematic reversal of all beliefs about 
the moral life of humankind, and pity by persuading us that love cannot escape 
that reversal. Not that there are no impulses of selfless love or decency, for 
the same world that falls prey to Goneril, Regan and Edmund also contains 
Cordelia, Kent, Edgar and Albany. But it is precisely their presence that makes 
the degradation of love the blacker. No question about it, love occupies the 
summit of moral impulses. But how easy, Lear shows us, it is to dethrone 
it! It is from that realization that the play reaches the tragic understanding 
that the corruption of humanity's highest good is an unavoidable condition 
of the human condition. 


'Harold Bloom, Shakespeare: The Invention of the Human (New York: Riverhead 
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Woced and Wedded: The Lady in Renaissance 
England 


Sudesina Kar Barua 


I wish to begin this paper by drawing attention to a plain black and white 
reproduction of a painting entitled The Saltonstall Family in Catherine Belsey’s 
The Subject of Tragedy: Identity and Difference in Renaissance Drama.' And 
by its side I shall place a poem composed some decades before David des 
Granges, the painter, narrated on his canvas the story of a Lord and two Ladies 
of Renaissance England. The verse too speaks. The fourteen lines too recount 
quite vividly the tale of a Gentleman of the Renaissance and his Lady although 
Sir Philip Sidney’s tone is strikingly different from the artist’s. 

The painting, as its name suggests, is a simple family picture yet one silently 
so vocal so as to demand a closer look not just at what has been represented 
on canvas but at what David des Granges has perhaps hinted at. The towering 
stately figure in black is Sir Richard Saltonstall, the lord of the house. Straight 
and tall, he stands holding the hands of two children, the boy so small that 
he is still dressed in petticoats. There is nothing out of the ordinary so far 
except the atmosphere of gloom and depression enhanced by the ashen-faced 
Lady Saltonstall on her deathbed. It is evident that she is sinking and sinking 
fast leaving behind children too young to understand the gravity of the 
situation. General sympathy will be for the husband who stands clasping his 
wife’s hand helplessly. However, this feeling lasts only till one notices another 
woman by the bedside. She is the second lady Saltonstall with a new-born, 
her child, in swaddling clothes.* 

Though the two women and the Lord are apparently linked, Belsey is 
specific that owing to the very clever “organization of the pictorial space”? 
the painting is free from taints of polygamy. Yet, can we or should we ignore 
this peculiar positioning of the wife and another woman, one beside the other? 
If the sécond woman is a reality, a definite presence, in Lady Saltonstall’s 
life then the painting does smack of bigamy/polygamy. If she is a part of 
the Man’s future then the dying wife is automatically reduced to an object, 
easily replaceable. Regardless of perspectives, it is the Lady of the 
Renaissance* who finds herself uncertainly placed in a society that denies her 
individuality. ; 

Not too far behind in time from David des Granges’ painting that continues 
to raise questions about a Renaissance wife’s prestige and position, were a 
host of English sonneteers, mostly male, who, ironically, like the Lady of the 
Renaissance and not the Lord, stood unsteadily on a shifting terrain groping 
for a support, as it were, baffled by the attitude of women they had met and 
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loved and courted. In their Sonnet sequences, many of the sonneteers, ranging 
from Thomas Wyatt to Michael Drayton, expressed similar fear of 
displacement and begged for just a little attention, even one kind glance, from 
the women they adored and idolized. So some years before David des Granges 
painted a dying Lady, perhaps painfully aware of a second woman within her 
home, a sonneteer, equally helpless, but for a woman’s indifference, had 
whined: 

Dear, why make you more of a dog than me? 

If he do love, I burn, I burn in love; 

If he wait well, I never thence would move; 

If he be fair, yet but a dog can be. 

Little he is, so little worth is he; 

He barks, my songs thine own voice oft doth prove: 

Bidden perhaps he fetcheth thee a glove, 

But I unbid, fetch ev’n my soul to thee. 

Yet while I languish, him that bosom clips, 

That lap doth lap, nay lets in spite of spite 

This sour-breathed mate taste of those sugared lips. 

Alas, if you grant only such delight 

To witless things, then Love I hope (since wit 

Becomes a clog) will soon ease me of it.’ 


This juxtaposition of the historical and the poetic is intentional. It does leave 
behind the impression that in sixteenth-century England, the Lady of the 
Renaissance, with no identity of her own, suffered in silence while the English 
Gentleman of the Renaissance, much in love and at the mercy of his mistress, 
publicized his servility in the fourteen-lined poems through which he either 
wooed and wed or just wooed and wept. But, should readers, aware of this 
contrast, read it as nothing more than the existing difference between stark 
social reality and a poetic convention denying and defying actuality? Is the 
poet-lover playing an allotted role and only for a while? Should the case of 
the dying Lady Saltonstall be taken as an isolated one or is she just another 
typical Lady of the sixteenth/seventeenth-century England, silent, submissive, 
ready to serve and then fade away unnoticed? If so, then is the “fair creature”, 
the Lady of the Sonnets, with her lover as a vassal, only a ‘conventional’ 
figure cast in a pre-designed mould much in use from the days of Giacomo 
da Lentini? And if so, should the Sonnets be read as artificial poetry 
encouraging emotions deliberately faked and poses intentionally struck? For 
any attempt at providing answers, it is necessary not only to try and re-construct 
the society of Renaissance England and re-create the Lady of the Renaissance 
but also to take a quick look at the ‘lives’ of the English Sonneteers to examine 
if the emotions so intensely expressed in their verses may be simplistically 
taken as instances of Petrarchism and considered purely synthetic.® 
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The Sonnets were composed in an age so fiercely patriarchal that many 
centuries later Joan Kelley had to raise that disturbing question, whether women 
had a Renaissance?’ Elizabethan England, notwithstanding its name, was a 
male domain. Even political power and absolute authority did little to ensure 
female supremacy. And, despite her futile attempts to create the desired impact 
by getting herself painted standing on the map of England? or sitting on the 
throne with the Pope at her feet®, England’s queen did have to bear a cross 
for the sin of being a woman and “having empire over men”!®, And if during 
her reign the Queen of England had to fight a persistent adversary, her own 
- gender, the lot of the Lady of the Renaissance may easily be guessed. As 
a daughter she had to be a Portia fettered by the will of a dead father or 
a Miranda, completely under a paternal thumb or a Hermia threatened and 
nearly forced into an undesirable marriage. Since unpleasant incidents from 
life have been well documented, it is only too well known how a sister of 
the third Earl of Essex was compelled to marry a widower of advancing years 
or how later Chief Justice Coke’s daughter was physically tortured and coerced 
into marrying a half-wit to advance her father’s troubled political career. 
Whether King James knew about the whiplashes is not known but himself 
a father, planning to win political chess games by using his daughters as pawns, 
he willingly gave away the unwilling bride. Yet, society remained extremely 
critical of its women, magnifying unjustly and deliberately few stray incidents 
of “female excess”. 

Misogyny, unfortunately, has had a long tradition. With firm belief in 
women’s inferiority, Aristotle looked upon each woman as a “mutilated male”, 
a mistake of Nature. With insufferable smugness Demosthenes categorized: 


we have courtesans for pleasure, concubines for one’s day to day 
needs... and wives in order to have legitimate children by them 
ee and as the faithful guardians of the household goods.!! 


Roman laws displayed on tables .as’ early as in 450 BCE too were specific 
about female subordination even in the moneyed class. For society recognized 
male power, patria potestas, which rested in the paterfamilias. 

Since the Woman was held responsible for Man’s Fall, many, including 
Thomas Aquinas, would not look upon Adam’s rib as just ‘matter’ or 
‘substance’ from which God designed Eve. It symbolized inferiority, if not 
crookedness. And so Eve was the one to stumble. It was rather unfortunate 
that only a few like Isotta Nogarola could point out, as she once did to 
Ludovico Foscarini, that Adam was more at fault since God had commanded 
him and not Eve to abstain from tasting the forbidden fruit.'? To add to a 
woman’s woe, Christianity, whether Catholicism or Protestantism, only 
strengthened patriarchy and advocated female submission." 

In the Genesis, an accepted saga of patriarchy, God’s command for the 
wife is: ‘your desire shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over you’.'4 
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The verdict of the New Testament too is somewhat confusing. All are “one 
in Christ Jesus”!>, said Paul and also instructed, “But I want you to know 
that the head of every man is Christ, the head of woman is man, and the 
head of Christ is God”!®, Unfortunately, for women, in Renaissance England 
too men like Walter Raleigh proclaimed that in his private domain, his home, 
the male was the overlord, God’s appointee, whose rule was unquestionably 
good and just.!” As the family had to be like a well-governed Commonwealth, 
it was essential to hold women in leash. Not for nothing did Mary Astell 
once question, ‘‘If all men are born free, how is it that all women are born 
slaves?”!8 

It is this disturbing reality that Elizabethan Sonnets negate, raising doubts 
about the genuineness of the feelings expressed therein. Moreover, for the 
poets’ near-deification of the Lady of the Sonnet, the poems seem to stand 
in stark contrast not only to Elizabethan England’s attitude towards women 
in general but also to the works of a long line of male writers unduly harsh 
in, their comments on the female sex. Juvenal, one of the earliest, in second- 
century Rome, advocated suicide or homosexuality as better alternatives to 
marriage!?. Martial too shared Juvenal’s cynicism and lack of faith in a 
woman’s character and intentions. In England, even in Romance of the Rose 
written in the “courtly love tradition”, complete with its dream sequence, 
beautiful women were considered licentious, the ugly unbearable and the chaste 
as rare as a black swan. Later, Matheolus, continuing in the Juvenalian 
tradition, warned all men, especially husbands, against the wiles of women 
and in his Lamentations he advised, “Don’t get married, have mistresses”??, 
Contemptuous of this “satire” with its “wicked insults”, Christine de Pizan 
retaliated and in the Book of the City of Ladies she encouraged the female 
sex to form a separate community altogether. Fortunately for her, in the 
following century, Mario Equicola’s On Women, Galeazzo Flavio Capra’s On 
the Excellence and Dignity of Women, Henricus Cornelius Agrippa’s On the 
Nobility and Preeminence of the Female Sex were to question this social 
injustice and also acknowledge female potential. 

But few or none could metamorphose a woman of flesh and blood into 
a hallowed object of worship and admiration as Dante Alighieri or Francesco 
Petrarca did so convincingly and consistently. And the God-like power that 
they attributed to the Lady of the Sonnets naturally reduced the pleading lover 
to a worshipper seeking a place at her feet. Dante’s Beatrice could even 
“Christianize” all who came in contact with her and in The Divine Comedy 
she is seen rebuking the poet for desiring her.2! Petrarch’s Lady could look 
upon the smitten male as a vassal. It was she who had the right of choice, 
the right to take decisions. She could refuse not just to respond to her lover’s 
pleas but also decide not to acknowledge his presence. With a strength of 
character and personality, rarely found in her counterpart in society, she could, 
if she so desired, reduce the male to insignificance and compel him to say: 
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A rain of bitter tears falls from my face 

And a tormenting wind blows with my sighs 

Whenever toward you I turn my eyes, 

Whose absence cuts me from the human race. 
Since the credit of empowering women to such an extent goes to Petrarch, 
it is but natural for the reader to stamp Elizabethan Sonnets as “imitated poetry” 
that robbed the male of the power to dominate and dictate and placed the 
woman in an unusually elevated and coveted position. In these Sonnets the 
poet-lover thus Aad to ‘play’ a part and accordingly grovel at the feet of the 
mistress and whimper: 

Why should your fair eyes with such sovereign grace 

Disperse their rays on every vulgar spirit, 

Whilst I in darkness, in the self-same place, 

Get not one glance to recompense my merit??? 


22 


Or entreat: 
So much Į please to perish in my woe. 
Ye{t] least long travels be above my strength, 
Good Delia lose, quench, heal me now at length.?4 


However, quite interestingly, conclusions drawn do remain open to challenges 
and probes. And, in this case, as stated at the outset, it may be worthwhile 
to re-consider how “Petrarchan” the Elizabethan Sonneteers’ appeals were and 
whether or not the Lady of the Elizabethan Sonnet could be looked upon 
as a replica of either Beatrice or Laura. 
Thomas Wyatt, one of the earliest English sonneteers, renounced love 

ceremonially with: 

Therefore, farewell! go trouble younger hearts, 

And in me claim no more author. 

With idle youth go use they property: 

And thereon spend thy many brittle darts.?5 


Hurt by the “lively sparks” from a pair of eyes, he complained: 
I served thee not to be forsaken, 
But that I should be rewarded again. 
l was content thy servant to remain, 
But not to be paid under this fashion.2® 


Michael Drayton cried: 
My Fair, if thou wilt register my love, 
A world of volumes shall thereof arise; 
Preserve my tears, and thou thyself shalt prove 
A second flood, down-raining from mine eyes.2’ 


And Sidney lodged a lover’s complaint with: 
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Stella, whence doth this new assault arise, 
A conquered, yielden, ransacked heart to win??? 


Some definite echoes of Petrarch in these lines, | wish to argue, need not 
encourage an immediate equation and turn reader attention away from the 
obvious differences between the situations that inspired Dante and Petrarch 
too compose and the Elizabethan sonneteers to imitate. 

The names of Dante and Petrarch are near-synonymous with love and 
adulation. But neither of the two /overs knew their ladies beyond a few 
mumbled greetings or a stolen glance or two. When Dante was just nine years 
old he chanced to see Beatrice Portinari and was as besotted as a nine year 
old could have been without having exchanged a single word. Three years 
later, in keeping with the trends of the day, by a contract signed in the presence 
of a notary, Dante was betrothed to Gemma di Manetto Donati and thereafter 
his relationship with Beatrice, already married to Simone de’ Bardi, was 
confined to just a few formal greetings. He was undoubtedly much affected 
by her death in 1290 but by 1295 was deep into Florentine politics and 
continued working zealously for the advancement of a political career. La Vita 
Nuova thus stands only as an ideal example of “courtly poetry” wherein Dante’s 
Beatrice is more an agent or instrument of his spiritual salvation than an object 
of desire. 

Franceso Petrarca chose to be somewhat different. He admitted having 
responded to the call of the flesh time and again and did address his Laura 
in his Rime sparse or ‘Scattered Rhymes’ with passion and ardour far more 
earthy than Dante‘s, Yet, ironically, scholars are neither much in agreement 
on the question of Laura’s identity nor are they even certain about her 
existence. The gencral opinion is, ‘Her identity is unclear.”2? She could have 
been a nineteen-year-old beauty, wife to Hugues de Sade, and had most 
reasonably rejected Petrarch’s proposal. She could also have been a young 
girl he had just chanced to meet outside the church of Saint Claired’ Avignon 
and had decided to call Laura. Modern scholarship even equates Laura with 
the poetic laurel desired by a poet or else takes her to be either an idea or 
just a fictional character. Whatever be it, there is little or no documentation 
of the poet’s interaction with her, intense or casual. 

The scene changed dramatically, as it were, from the time Thomas Wyatt 
and Henry Howard, the Earl of Surrey, arrived on the poetic scene with a 
cluster of sonnets and Sidney and Spenser followed with Astrophel and Stella 
and Amoretti. Since, thematically speaking, their sonnets may seem no different 
from Petrarch’s fourtcen-lined “conventional love poems”, the basic difference 
in the situation that led to the elaborate wooing needs to be considered. 

The women loved and admired by the English sonneteers had a definite 
existence and their relationships did not begin and end with a chance meeting 
or a few words exchanged. In most of the cases, the ladies the poets loved 
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even steered the course of their lives. Sir Thomas Wyatt, for instance, loved 
dangerously. Mark the lines of the Sonnet given below, seemingly an imitation 
of Petrarch but much closer to truth than Petrarch could ever hope to be. 
Weary after his vain pursuit of the lady, the “deer” of Sonnet 2, Wyatt 
cautioned: 


Who list her hunt, I put him out of doubt, 
As well as I, may spend his time in vain. 
And, graven with Diamonds, in letters plain, 
There is written, her fair neck round about: 
Noli me tangere, for Caesar’s I am, 

And wild for to hold - though I seem tame. 


The woman he was obsessed with was Anne Boleyn who was “Caesar’s” i.e. 
the King’s and biographers like Kenneth Muir and S.M. Foley confirm that 
the poet’s infatuation with Anne Boleyn even led to his imprisonment. Wyatt’s 
agony expressed so elaborately in his Sonnets may be easily comprehended 
because not only did he separate from his wife, perhaps for Anne, but also 
failed in his pursuit of his lady-love. It was also his misfortune that he had 
to witness Anne Boleyn’s marriagg to Henry VIN and her execution as well. 

either Dante’s Beatrice nor Petrarch’s Laura, if the latter had any physical 
existence, left the poets so heartbroken so as to make them shun marriage 
altogether. Rather, by the time Beatrice was eighteen, Dante was a married 
man and by the time she died in 1290, he had sired many sons. By his own 
admission in Letters to Posterity, Petrarch was indeed troubled by desires of 
the flesh and it is believed that in spite of a religious career, he did have 
a son and a daughter and the woman he had a physical relationship with was 
not Laura. More in love with the idea of being in love, Dante and Petrarch 
immortalized women they either admired from a distance or imagined that 
they did so. But not so with either Sidney or Spenser or Drayton. 

Philip Sidney was unhappy in love. A rash decision taken by the poet, 
when too young, soured his relationship with Penelope Devereux, once 
promised to him. He had rejected the proposal earlier but at the age of eighteen 
realized that he was deeply in love with the beautiful Penelope. He did court 
her with ardour but all in vain. Penelope’s guardian found Lord Rich a better 
match for his beautiful ward and Sidney was left to pour out his heart in 
Astrophel and Stella. Most biographers state that Sidney died a bachelor. 
Having loved and lost, it was but natural for the young poet to appeal sincerely 
to his Lady and compose verses so that : 

That she (dear She) might take some pleasure of my pain: 
Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make her know, 
Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain; 30 


Penelope or Stella, the Lady of Sidney’s Sonnets, was young, glorious, with 
“faire skin, beamy eyes, like morning sun on snow”?! and many Elizabethan 
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sonneteers such as Henry Constable, Richard Barnfield acknowledged both her 
beauty and her qualities including her intelligence. Sidney’s loss was genuine, 
so also the passion of Astrophel for Stella. Unfortunately for the poet, he could 
only present Penelope as a cold lover and himself as the star-gazer and then 
give vent to his feelings openly. In Sonnets such as 24, 35 and 37 he 
intentionally punned on the word “rich”, the surname of the man Penelope 
had to marry against her will. The bright “star of beauty’? Michael Drayton 
addressed and presented to the world as ‘Idea’ need not mislead one into 
considering her a Petrachan Laura creating just a few ripples in the poet’s 
life. Drayton, brought up in the house of Sir Henry Goodeere, fell in love 
with his daughter Anne and continued meeting her even after her marriage. 
Michael Drayton too died a bachelor. 

For reality of a different kind altogether one may tum to William 
Shakespeare’s ‘Dark Lady’ Sonnets wherein the poet registered his 
individuality through some of his famed “anti-Petrarchan” sonnets beginning 
with , “My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun” (Sonnet 130) or “When 
my love swears that she is made of truth” (Sonnet 138). The term anti- 
Petrarchan is further extended to sonnets like 144 wherein he described his 
lady as a “woman colour’d ill” and a “female evil”, indicating that praising 
the ‘angelic’ beauty of a lady and her virtue alone fell within the Petrarchan 
tradition. Hence any deviation was tantamount to anti-Petrarchism. However, 
I wish to argue that Shakespeare’s oft-mentioned ‘anti-Petrarchism’ is perhaps 
reality, grossly misinterpreted. For, if either Mary Fitton, mother of William 
Herbert’s illegitimate child, or Emilia Lanier, Lord Hunsdon’s mistress, or 
Lucy Morgan, a brothel-owner, was the Dark Lady, she was indeed a woman 
“black” in her “deeds”. On the other hand, Shakespeare’s tone of easy 
familiarity and his refusal to flatter her can easily be explained if the Dark 
Lady happened to be Anne Hathaway, his wife. 3 

Since she was a woman of flesh and blood, the Lady of the Elizabethan 
Sonnets was an object of desire as well, erotic and sensual at times as her 
counterparts in Gaspara Stampa’s verses. Both Sidney and Spenser described 
their ladies’ physical beauty in some detail in Sonnets 12 and 64. William 
Shakespeare, who, like Richard Barnfield, did tread new grounds by addressing 
a man in most of his sonnets, returned to the fold somewhat after Sonnet 
126 to address a “mistress”. Though not a fair-skinned, golden-haired goddess 
like Daniel’s Delia or Thomas Lodge’s Phyllis, Shakespeare’s Dark Lady too 
was desirable . Proving A. L. Rowse right that he was “red-blooded” and 
a “hetero-sexual” as well, in Sonnet 128 Shakespeare did appeal “Give them 
thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss”. 

In an age so strongly patriarchal, against the ideal Renaissance wife tutored 
and groomed to be silent and gentle, merciful and loving, we may place the 
beautiful Lady of the Sonnets who tormented her lover with cold indifference 
and cruelty. Hear Wyatt's grievance in Sonnet 18: 
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How oft have I, my dear and cruel foe, 

With those your eyes, for to get peace and truce, 
Proffered you mine heart, but you do not use 
Among so high things to cast your mind so low. 


In Sonnet 44 Sidney too wonders: 
But more I cry, less grace she doth impart, 
Alas, what cause is there so overthwart, 
That nobleness itself makes thus unkind? 


Now to tuck it all into a Petrarch Folder is to be resolutely biased for it would 
do well to remember that unlike Beatrice and perhaps Laura, most of these 
Renaissance Ladies of the Sonnet had actually rejected the poets who had 
had offered them their hearts. And one may hold this failure in love and not 
‘Petrarchism’, the term so easily tagged on to these sonnet sequences mainly 
by nineteenth-century scholars, responsible for the portrayal of the Lady as 
unfeeling and unkind. To Sidney, Penelope was most naturally a tormentor 
and a “Dear Killer”. Passion for Anne Boleyn was Wyatt’s undoing and to 
love and desire her was actually to “run into the gleed”, as stated in Sonnet 
10, and suffer dire consequences. Left with little or no alternative but to lament 
and sigh and thereafter, for wish fulfilment, dream of a world away from the 
immediate, where carthly rejection could change into acceptance, the lovers 
sought to eternalize the elusive through their verse and attain ‘literary’ 
immortality along with the “fair” creatures. So when Drayton’s pen attempted 
to “eternize” his lady in Sonnet 44, he was certain that his “world-outwearing 
rhymes” would “mount upon eternity” his name as well. Earlier in Sonnet 
75, Spenser too promised his lady love that they would defy death and “live 
and later life renew”. In Sonnet 34 Daniel reminded his lady that “frost of 
age” would destroy her beauty one day but also assured her that the colours 
he had used in the “picture” would never fade and so she would “not dye”. 

As stated at the outset, the Lady of the Renaissance, rooted in a patriarchal 
society, did not enjoy the privileges that the mistresses courted through the 
Sonnets did and with such ease. Rather, it must have been difficult if not 
impossible for the average Gentleman of the Renaissance, with the exception 
of a few like Sir Thomas More, to imagine himself in such a compromised 
position within his home, his personal Commonwealth. Rather, as a husband’s 
demands were so were unreasonably high, a daughter of the Renaissance 
household had to be systematically groomed so that she could, notwithstanding 
long and formal courtship, slip smoothly into the role of a true Christian wife, 
obedient, submissive, loyal, patient and simple, conforming to the ideals 
recorded in treatises like Franco Barbaro’s On Marriage and Leon Battista 
Alberti’s On the Family. Thus a Stella of the Sonnets had to be re-modelled 
into a Katherina, tame and docile, ready to echo her Petruchio and thereby 
prove her allegiance to her overlord. And rarely has the expectation of such 
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a transformation been so subtly yet so publicly voiced as in Spenser whose 
Amoretti, interestingly, distances itself from the other Sonnet sequences of the 
age and problematizes the issuc, drawing attention to biographical details once 
again. 

Edmund Spenser was perhaps the only eminent Elizabethan Sonneteer who 
loved intensely but successfully. Elizabeth Boyle, the Lady of his Sonnets, 
was his wife by the time Amoretti, commemorating the poet’s courtship, was 
published. Hence, lines such as: 


LONG-WHILE I sought to what I might compare 
those powerful eyes, which lighten my dark spright,*4 


pose no problem for it was but natural for Spenser to indulge in hyperboles. 
However, his biographers have not mentioned a turbulent courtship that could 
or should have led to a servile appeal as in Sonnet 2 


But if in presence of that fairest proud 

thou chance to come, fall lowly at her feet: 

and with meek humbleness and afflicted mood, 
pardon for thee, and grace for me entreat. 

Which if she grant, then live and my love cherish, 
if not, die soon, and I with thee will perish. 


or a complaint as in Sonnet 18: 


So do I weep, and wail, and plead in vain, 
whiles she as steel and flint doth still remain. 


So why his lady should make his pain “her sport” and why at all he should 
play the novice whom she would “train and teach”, can only be too easily 
. guessed. As Petrarch and Spenser’s fellow-sonneteers came to his aid when 
he celebrated his ‘actual’ courtship, Amoretti may be marked as a fine synthesis 
of the real. and the imaginary. The poet played his part well, wooed his lady 
in style and with studied adulation but, most significantly, he struck yet another 
compromise as he continued to compose. In November 1594 both Amoretti 
and Epithalamion were entered in the Stationer’s Register. It was particularly 
in his Amoretti that Spenser allowed his lady to make a public display of 
her “stubbornness” and chide him for his vanity*>. The lover accepted her 
rebukes with “meek humility”. But, it is in his Epithalamion, published in 
the same year as Amoretti, that one may note the subtle tonal change. In his 
marriage song Edmund Spenser did admire his lady’s beauty and he did sing 
her praises but alongside he also catalogued the Christian virtues that she had 
to learn as from her all virgins present too would “learn obedience”, (my 
emphasis) “goodly modesty” and chastity. It was a lesson that Edmund Spenser 
imparted to the Lady of his Sonnets poetically but categorically as she prepared 
to walk to the altar to be wedded to her lord and thereafter to enter Kilcolman 
Castle, as a wife and a Lady of the Renaissance. 
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Cultural Dialogues: Ekphrasis in Virgil, Keats and 
Auden 


Jayati Gupta 


As students of literature, we look at a text as a construct that exists within 
a ‘fixed arena’ of time, space and culture, and extends itself by dialogically 
reaching out to other spaces, times and cultures. 

In A Brief History of Time (1988) Stephen Hawking writes: 


Before 1915, space and time were thought of as a fixed arena 
in which events took place, but which was not affected by what 
happened in it...Bodies moved, forces attracted and repelled, but 
time and space simply continued unaffected. It was natural to think 
that space and time went on forever.! 


After the general theory of relativity was formulated, space and time became 
dynamic quantities, and he continues: 


when a body moves, or a force acts, it affects the curvature of 
space and time - and in turn the structure of space-time affects 
the way ın which bodies move and forces act. Space and time 
not only affect but are also affected by everything that happens 
in the universe.? 


A text is created by a play of language and experience but it dynamically 
remakes itself reacting to different contexts and different times. A text may 
refer to a verbal entity or a work of art, a painting, sculpture or object de 
art that is created both by space and time while constantly projecting spatial 
and temporal dimensions. Art cannot be logo-centric where meaning and 
expression are fixed and standardized, rather it explores diverse ways in which 
discourses of time, space and téxtuality shape historical and contemporary 
insights into the complex relationships between place and subjectivity in any 
specific culture. A text can open up an'expanding universe’? because it is in 
itself not a uni-dimensional work but a multidimensional entity. 

The concept of ekphrasis is an integral part of the classical Greek theory 
of rhetoric and refers to the art and method of description.> This art of 
description could engage in events or actions unfolding in time or alternatively 
with static entities. Enargeia or 'vividness' in rhetorical treatises engaged a 
listener's senses especially the sight and the power of the image thus lies in 
the complex evocation of intellectual and emotional sensibilities in an instant 
of time. 

Literally, ekphrasis or description had much in common with Horace's 
dictum in Ars Poetica - ‘ut pictura poesis' or as is painting so is poetry, a 
heritage that claimed that for creative artists a text portrays and a picture 
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speaks. This encapsulates the aspiration of poetry to portray its subject matter 
quasi-visually. Later explanations of ekphrasis turned to using it as a 
description of a work of art. This was part of a strategy of imitation considered 
by Aristotle as an integral part of both arts of poetry and painting. In ekphrasis, 
a poet/orator stimulates an inward vision in the imagination, represents or 
imitates this vision in speech or words and evokes an analogous image and 
concomitant feelings in an audience. Thus subjective faculties of the performer 
who delivers/creates the text are engaged with those of the object created 
leading to a further dialogic encounter that is initiated with an audience. 

Of the three instances of ekphrasis that I have chosen here the first is the 
description of Aeneas's shield in Book 8 of Virgil's Aeneid. In Book 1 of 
this epic, the relief depicting the events of the Trojan war on the walls of 
Dido's temple of Juno is also an ekphrasis. The role of art in processing and 
mediating, even interpreting experience is explored in this passage, as Aeneas, 
still emotionally moved by the action, gazes on the relief that helps him to 
distance himself from it and to come to terms with his past. In terms of art 
it is a pictorial set-piece, evoking a particular state of mind through absent 
scenes, temporally removed and spatially remote on account of Aeneas's exile 
from home. Paradoxically, this appeal to the visual imagination synergizes 
an image or a sequence of images with functions of memory and remembrance 
that reinterpret and recreate the past. 

The future can also be symbolically foreshadowed through art. The shield 
of Aeneas, forged by Vulcan, depicts scenes, apparently notional or imaginary, 
that become prophecies about Roman civilization. The representation on the 
shield of Rome's martial achievements culminates in the scene from the Battle 
of Actium and Augustus's victory. Aeneas marvels at the artistic excellence, 
though he cannot understand the events depicted as these have not happened 
yet. Literally and metaphorically he has to bear the burden of such momentous 
events by shouldering the fame and fortune of his race. 

Etched on the shield are a series of static pictures of individual events. 
On the outer edge of the shield are significant events from early Roman history 
that are pictorially represented. These scenes symbolically represent ideals and 
values that form the national character. The she-wolf suckling the twins 
Romulus and Remus is an emblem of Rome. It symbolizes the tenacity of 
the Roman race and their power of survival. The depiction of the rape of 
the Sabine women, followed by war, peace and an alliance proves the martial 
valour as well as the peace-loving nature of the Roman people. A third scene 
depicts a scene of violence where the third king of Rome, Tullus Hostilius 
punishes an enemy by binding him to two chariots and tearing him apart by 
driving in two opposite directions. The lesson taught by this horrific scene 
is the punishment that is due for treachery and betrayal. The next scene portrays 
the revolt against the newly established republic and the attempt to restore 
the expelled king Tarquin. Fortitude and freedom are the values to be learnt 
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from such incidents. Occupying a focal position at the top of the shield is 
a picture of the sacred geese, a picture of the temple and religious ceremonies 
and processions, the Capitol being defended against the Gauls - all emphasize 
the importance of pietas. Balancing this scene at the top of the outer edge 
is a picture at the lower edge of the underworld. The figure of Catiline, the 
conspirator among the punished in the underworld is balanced by the portrayal 
of Cato administering justice, placed among the blessed. 

At the centre is the theme of the Battle of Actium. Virgil mentions Augustus 
by name, depicts pictures of the victorious forces fighting against the Eastern 
forces of Antony and Cleopatra that represent an ideological conflict between 
two ways of life. The unity of Roman life, the link of the present with the 
past, a strong sense of patriotism and an intense faith in the Roman mission 
mark the three vignettes of the battlé and the triumph of Rome. Dramatic 
historical events of Virgil's own time are temporally relocated in a continuum 
of space far removed from Virgil's Rome, prophetically stimulating the vision 
of future events that were yet to be born. 

Ekphrasis is used here by Virgil as an aesthetic and creative poetic device, 
rich in symbolism, imagery and imagination, to enhance the epic narrative. 
Functionally, Virgil helped his contemporary Romans to negotiate and 
understand a historical past that had brought the present into existence. The 
shield of Aeneas is an emblem, a synoptic version of Roman values and morals, 
civilization and culture that can be read as a picture by readers in other cultures 
and times. 

Though the theory belongs to antiquity, the most famous example of 
ekphrasis in Romantic poetry is in John Keats's "Ode on a Grecian Urn", a 
dialogical attempt to find permanence beyond the ephemeral (time/timeless), 
a poetic existence (physical location and space) that would transcend human 
mortality. Very clearly, Keats's poem is the representation of a representation. 
It is an act of translation: a visual image, a static sculpted urn is translated 
into a dynamic verbal image, a text that expands, explores, constructs and 
deconstructs the dynamics of the spatial and temporal. Through a classical 
Greek urn, an object de art, Keats probes and tries to come to terms with 
a subjective concern with the problem of annihilation. Through this process 
Keats is reflecting on the creative acts of other artists and places himself in 
a dialogue with the past and the future. This dialogue is not prominent in 
Virgil where myth, allegory and history are seen as a continuum of events, 
one merging into the other and the poet is not urged to dispute the prophecy 
of Vulcan - but only to represent it. 

Keats's poem is an experiment in thinking about art in terms of its 
representational visuality extended in space-time. The urn is outside 
temporality and in Keats's poem the extension of space is self-limiting because 
the ekphrastic frieze runs round the urn. Though the urn represents reality 
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that has some relation to Truth, it is paradoxically a consciously shaped artifact, 
a "cold Pastoral" made of ageless marble. Vivid moments of action and feeling 
- sexual pursuit and flight, music-making and courtship, communal religious 
rites -- moments to be cherished and eternalized are framed by art - initially 
by sculpting and then through the ekphrastic recapitulation in poetry. 

Ekphrasis in Keats's poetry leads to empathy and debate. The three scenes 
on the urn urge Keats, the spectator, to interrogate the urn and hypothesize 
about what it is that aesthetic experience offers that is at variance with lived 
experience. The poet questions the capacities and limits of the aesthetic 
medium and the reciprocity between the arts where each art may partake of 
the powers of the other. 

The first scene on the urn captures a story about some people who are 
not related to the poet or his times. Questions about who they are and what 
they are doing are invariably prompted by the mimetic nature of Art. The 
relationship between the beholder and art object is problematized so that the 
truth of experience is occluded in the stasis of the aesthetic representation. 
Keats asks: 

"What men or gods are these? What maidens loth?/ What mad pursuit? 
What struggle to escape?" Keats seems to think that the answer was in the 
legends that the sculptor had in mind that he was intending to illustrate. The 
figures suspended in an aesthetic space assume proportions that are allegorical 
and mythological. 

The second scene of a piper accompanying a courting maiden prompts 
another hypothesis about aesthetic response. The figures on the urn could be 
universal or archetypal figures who idealize the truths of beauty, love and 
art. Keats suggests that once these living and breathing passions are configured 
through art, these created beings celebrate the timelessness of ideal art. The 
questions of identity raised by the first scene are no longer valid as a 
meditative, philosophical acceptance transcends the sensual. The multivalent 
discourses of pictorial and verbal art are prisms that modify perspectives on 
time and space. 

When Keats contemplates the sacrificial scene in the fourth stanza of the 
Ode, he is struck by the remoteness in time and space. He is also struck by 
the inadequacies of representational art that leave so many unanswered 
questions. The spectator can answer several of these questions by participating 
through conjecture to create a meaning and therefore a new text. The art of 
interrogation leads to the act of creation. 

And this brings us to the controversy about the last lines of the poem. 
Is it part of the outcome of the ekphrastic dialogue or is it part of the ekphrasis 
itself? If it is the latter then it presupposes the embedded dialogue between 
the creator of the urn and the um itself. If we consider Keats as using the 
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ekphrasis like a metaphor to understand the nature of reality and experience 
in terms ‘of art, then Keats 1s the spectator engaging in a dialogue with a 
silent form, the "“unravish'd bride of quietness" ...fostered over the centuries 
by "silence and slow-time", Keats in this process has created a form of verbal 
art that was to draw its own spectators and readers from future time. 

Poems often resemble imaginary pictures but sometimes they seek to 
interpret existing ones. W.H. Auden's poem "Museé des Beaux Arts" offers 
I would say a postmodern perspective on ekphrasis - that is, it displaces a 
particular view several times, from a museum in Brussels evoking a general 
feeling of suffering via the specifically European ‘Old Masters' to images of 
normality and banality in a real lived world and eventually directing the reader/ 
spectator to a specific painting. 

The poem begins with the response of artists and painters to human life 
and suffering and then moves on to describe the reactions of ordinary mortals. 
Death and tragedy are so much a part of life that they do not appear to be 
spectacular or apocalyptic events. These happen in the middle of ordinary day 
to day activities and no one notices these happening. Death is de-romanticized 
and seen as an integral part of life. 

Auden's anxieties are quite different from those of Keats. Auden refrains 
from explaining the nature of suffering by integrating it into some religious 
or mythical narrative. Neither does he find that the contemplation or creation 
of art enables the artist/creator and the spectator/reader to transcend the 
transience of life. For him suffering and life co-exist and are inseparable and 
art must not try to reconcile itself to human suffering. The Old Masters who 
apparently knew everything about suffering, were able to place it in the 
appropriate ‘human position’. It could occupy two exclusive spaces - as a daily 
event framed by time and as an exceptional tragedy extended in space. 

Through the ekphrastic use of Pieter Brueghel, the Flemish artist's canvas 
'The Fall of Icarus', Auden seems to reiterate that whether in Christendom 
or in pagan lore, existence is known to consist of ‘dreadful martyrdom’ as 
well as people casually going about the business of life. In the same way 
that a museum frames art, the beautiful arts normalize death and suffering. 
The pictorial representation used by Auden is an ‘instance’ that illustrates his 
theme. The poet reflects on the meaning of suffering that can range between 
cold indifference and sensitive acceptance, hardened stoicism and ardent 
sensibility. There is always an ironic conflict between meaningful events and 
an oblivious world or in the different ways in which the same reality can 
be viewed. Most interestingly noticeable here is an inter-textuality between 
the pictorial and verbal artifact- a painting interpreting reality and the poem 
in turn reading the canvas and finding a new equation with the reality. 

Engaging in a cultural dialogue involves negotiating the limits of time and 
space and finding some continuing relevance in art and aesthetics. According 
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to Ezra Pound (1913), a poetry that is rich in images gives one "that sense of 
sudden liberation; that sense of freedom from time limits and space limits; 
that sense of sudden growth, which we experience in the presence of the great 
works of art."5 


This article is write up from a Calcutta University Refresher Course lecture assignment. 
When I was invited to contribute an article to a special issue of the English Department 
Journal to be dedicated to Prof. Kajal Sengupta, I was torn between contributing an 
article on Blake and this article which | eventually chose. Kajaldi taught Blake for 
several years at Presidency College and was quite passionate about her assignment. 
Yet I thought that dedicating this article to Kajaldi's memory would be more 
appropriate because she was so fond of the other liberal arts - painting and music 
especially. She constantly brought these passions into her classroom teaching of 
literature, thereby broadening the scope of literary appreciation. Her personal library 
that has just been donated to the Department of English, Presidency College, is a 
testimony to her varied range of interests, This article is my humble tribute to a person 
who was more of a mentor and friend to me from the time (1980) that we worked 
so closely together as colleagues in Presidency College. 


‘Stephen Hawking, A Brief History of Time (Bantam Press, 1988, rpt. 1998). Chapter 
2, p. 36. 

2Ibid 

3Hawking, Ch. 3, p. 37. 


‘4Ekphrasis (Greek description) was a rhetorical exercise that intended to train pupils 
in the art of “bringing a subject before the eyes of the audience". Ekphrasis used 
pictorial description to evoke absent scenes, remote in time and space. Later 
explanations of ekphrasis turned to using it as a description of a work of art. 


5McClatchy, J.D. (ed.), Poets on Painters, University of California Press, 1988, pbk., 
1990, p. xi. 
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Time and Space in the Faust Story: Marlowe, 
Goethe and Valery 


Sudeshna Chakravarti 


Double sense of Space i 

The Faust story is one of the most striking, significant and enduring legends 
of the world. It inspired three great poet-dramatists in different times and 
places; Marlowe in the late sixteenth century England, Goethe in Germany 
of the Romantic age (his faust was written on and off for thirty years, 1770- 
1831 and Valéry in France in 1440. The theme of time and space appear in 
various remarkable ways in all three works. 

First a word should be said about the real life origins of this immortal 
legend. Johann Faust (the word means happy or lucky in Latin and faust in 
German was a scholar cum charlatan, who lived in Germany approximately 
in 1480-1540, in the period when the Renaissance and the Reformation came 
together. He was thus a contemporary of Martin Luther King, the great German 
Protestant reformer. Later versions of the story have placed the two men still 
closer by making Faust a professor of the University of Wittenberg, which 
was Luther's own institute. While the academic background of Faust is 
doubtful, he did possess a fund of real learning and scholarly interest. At the 
same time, he claimed to be an astrologer and a necromancer, i.e., one who 
raised the spirits of the dead and brought them back to the earth for a short 
while. He also predicted the future. For example, it is said that he predicted 
the day on which Munster, a primitive Communist city-state, fell to her 
invaders. While lecturing at the University of Erfurt, he allegedly called up 
personages of ancient history and mythology. Among these was Polyphemus, 
the one-eyed giant portrayed by Homer, with the leg of a human being in 
his huge mouth. The sight struck the spectators with terror. 

There were two views of this kind of showmanship. More rational 
contemporaries declared that Faust was a conjuror and illusionist, who practised 
sleight of hand on an often drunken group of spectators. Others, such as Luther 
and Melanchthon, another leader of the Reformation, held a different more 
superstitious view. They believed that Faust did have supernatural power but 
of a diabolic kind. In other words, he was an agent of Satan and had sold 
his soul to the Prince of Darkness, in return for knowledge and power. 

We need not go into other details of the life of the real life Faust. However 
certain points of the legend should be noted. By predicting the future and 
calling up the spirits of the past, Faust had, or pretended to have, control 
over time. In the eyes of orthodox Christians, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
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this was a great sin, since time belonged to God alone. In Europe, from the 
Middle Ages to almost the time of the French Revolution, belief in sorcery 
and black magic was rampant. Thousands of men and women, particularly 
the latter, were burnt alive or otherwise executed as agents of the Devil. The 
Catholic Church considered four things the mark of supernatural power; the 
ability to predict the future, to levitate, i.e., rise up from the ground to read 
the mind of others (what we call telepathy) and speak in an unknown language 
or languages. Such power either came from God, in which case the person 
concerned was a saint or, more likely, from Satan. Two of their alleged 
supernatural powers, the ability to levitate and predict the future, were 
concemed with time and space. 

In this connection, we might refer to another popular story: that of Simon 
Magus, to whom Faust was sometimes compared. Simon, a great magician, 
was supposedly a contemporary of the Apostles, in the first age of Christianity. 
He tried to buy the Holy Spirit from the Apostles - hence the name simony, 
given to the sale of ecclesiastical offices. St. Peter and Simon entered a 
competition of levitation, rising in the air, in front of Emperor Nero. St. Peter 
was successful; while Simon initially carried up by the devils, fell to the 
ground. Thus the first competition between Christian supernatural power and 
black magic took the upper regions into account. 


The Creation of the Faust Legend 


Many tales were current about Faust in his lifetime and gained still wider 
currency after his death. In 1587, the Faustbuch was written, relating at length 
the pact of Faust with Satan, selling his own soul, in return for knowledge and 
power. Faust travels over many lands and performs acts of supernatural power, 
some of them trivial or comic. He also aspires to the greatest, most ultimate 
knowledge of the universe. However this is frustrated, since the origin of 
everything is God, whose name the devils might not utter. Mephistopheles also 
brings Faust the spirit of Helen of Troy, the greatest beauty the world has 
ever known. Faust and Helen live together and have a son. Finally, at the end 
of twenty-four years, his soul is carried off to hell, in accord with the diabolic 
poet. 

An English translation, or rather, free adaptation of the Faustbuch, The 
Historie of the Damnable Life, and deserved death of Doctor John Faustus 
by P. F. Cent was published in 1592, Christopher Marlowe, the greatest English 
dramatist at that time, became acquainted with the work. Marlowe himself, 
according to many, had a Faustian element in his nature. He was accused 
of heresy and belonged to the School of Night, a group allegedly associated 
with heresy and black magic. A warrant was brought out for his arrest. Before 
this could be put into effect, he was killed in a tavern brawl in May 18, 1593. 
The background or motives of the murder are not clear. Was it simply a violent 
fight, for some slight cause, an unpremeditated killing on the spur of the 
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moment, the kind of incident not uncommon in those days? Or was there deeper 
motive? Marlowe, there is reason to believe, had once been involved with 
the secret service of the English Government. Had he become politically 
inconvenient? At any rate, his manner of death was truly Faustian one. Dr. 
Faustus was probably his last work, written shortly before his death. 


Time and Space in Dr. Faustus 


Time appears in Marlowe's play on a double level; the twenty-four years 
according to the pact, during which Satan would grant him all his wishes and 
the eternity thereafter, when he must suffer in Hell. Why twenty-four years 
precisely? Some critics believe that the age twenty-four was the term for 
attaining majority, of being accepted as a monk, for example. Perhaps there 
is a co-relation in this case. 

What of eternity? Are the souls of the damned doomed to suffer forever? 
According to orthodox medieval or even Renaissance Christianity, the damned 
would be tormented in hell until Doomsday, when they would be annihilated, 
cease to exist. However, some Christians, even in those days, like many modern 
Christians, could not accept the idea of a just and merciful God condemning 
even the | greatest sinners to eternal torture. Moreover, the time frame of 
punishment seemed unjust and discriminatory. A sinner of the age of Adam 
and Eve would necessarily suffer much longer than those who had lived and 
died later. A sinner who lived and died shortly before Doomsday would suffer 
least of all, since he would soon be annihilated. This was considered a better 
option. Faustus prays that his soul might be dissolved in water drops, so that 
he might escape Lucifer. We are reminded of Anderson's fairy tale, where 
the souls of the sea folk merge into the sea. 

Certain figures of the Christian world had tried to solve this anomaly - 
that is, some sinners suffering more than others, according to the accident 
of their time of birth. For instance, Pope John the Twentieth, in the fourteenth 
century declared that the souls of the dead would sleep until Doomsday, thus 
virtually doing away with the concept of hell. A sect which gained some 
prominence during the seventeenth century civil war in Britain, the soul- 
sleepers or mortalists, held similar views. This was a much-debated question. 

The tension between the human time frame or temporal order lies at the 
heart of the play. In the words of a critic: 


But the contract, of course would not be worth Lucifer's while 

if he was not going to have Faustus's soul for an immeasurably 

longer time than the twenty-four years specified.! 
In other words, twenty-four years of having his way and enjoying all that 
he wanted (though not the ultimate knowledge) must be paid for by an eternity 
of hell fire, Faustus tries to reduce the time of his punishment to anything 
less than eternity. 
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Impose some end to my incessant pain 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand year, 
A hundred thousand and at last be saved. (V ii 93-5) 


Direct from the doctrine of eternal damnation was a dangerous heresy. The 
Socinians, a small, heretical sect, believed that there was a term for punishment 
even of sinners. Still others believed that the souls of sinners were simply 
annihilated, since the Bible declared that the wages of sin was death. Obviously 
there are different concepts of time and eternity that are reflected in the play. 
The last moments of Faustus are a race against time. Every moment, every 
ticking of the clock, brings him closer and closer to damnation. The Latin 
line from a poem of Ovid is a prayer for day not to come: "O lente, lente, 
currite nocti equi." "Stay night and not run thus." But in Ovid, the tone is 
light, witty, erotic, the lament of lovers who are to be parted at daybreak. 
For Faustus it is a cri de coeur, since dawn will bring him damnation. 

The appearance of Helen of Troy is another aspect of time, representing 
a foray into the past. We have seen that the historical Faust specialized in 
raising the spirits of the dead - clear magic according to some, diabolic 
necromancy, according to others. The Helen conjured up by Mephistopheles 
is such a spirit and/or a female devil, a succubus. According to certain critics, 
it is contact with her that finally leads Faustus to damnation. "Her lips suck 
forth my soul" might be taken in a literal sense. At the same time, Helen 
represents the evocation of the most perfect symbol of the Hellenic past, 
which the Renaissance idealized. Here, too, the time factor appears in a 
complex way. 

Space and time are interwoven in a dialogue between Faustus and 
Mephistophiles: 

Mephistophiles: As are the elements, such are the heavens. Even from the 
moon unto the empyreal orbs. Mutually folded in each 
others' spheres, and jointly move upon one axle-tree, whose 
termine is termed the world's wide pole. Nor are the names 
of Saturn, Mars or, Jupiter feigned, but are erring stars... 


Faustus: ` Who knows not the double motion of the planets, That the 
first is finish'd in a natural day The second thus; Saturn 
in thirty years, Jupiter in twelve, Mars in four, the Sun, 
Venus and Mercury in a year, the Moon in twenty-eight 
days. (If ii 40-55) 


Faustus asks whether the Ptolemaic version of the structure of the universe 
is true - do the planets move in their own system of concentric spheres, turning 
upon an axis, just as four elements on the earth have each their own sphere. 
He further asks the question which the Renaissance magician found more 
fascinating - the existence of angelic spirits who preside over the movements 
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of the planets. Yet all this learned and fascinating discussion is undervalued 
as mere distraction. Faustus wishes to forget his future damnation which is 
coming closer by the day. 


Why should I die then, or basely despair? 

I am resolved, Faustus shall not repent, 

Come Mephistopheles, let us dispute again, 

And reason of divine astrology. 

Speak, are there many spheres, above the moon? 
Are all celestial bodies but one globe, 

As is the substance of the centric earth. (II ii 30-37) 


It was a contemporary belief that all things beneath the moon were subject 
to change while those above were immutable, yet Faustus is disappointed and 
- finds the level of knowledge of his diabolic tempter little better than that of 
Wagner, his servant, or undergraduate students. 

These slender questions Wagner can decide! 

Hath Mephistopheles no greater skill?... 

...These are freshman's suppositions. (II ii 49-50, 55) 

According to an editor of the play: 


. 


In Act H ii, Mephistopheles had persuaded Faustus to accept a 
naturalistic heaven in place of the heaven of the theologians, God's 
dwelling place, which then interested him. For a moment Faustus 
had, like Pico, intuited the relation between man's dignity and 
heaven: 


If heaven was made for man, 'twas made for me 
] will renounce this magic and repent. 


But by the Chorus beginning Act III, he had explored the ‘secrets 
of astronomy’ by magical means, and allowed the meaning of 
heaven to shrink to the area of divine astrology. 2 


In the words of another critic: 


The bad angel wins and Faustus seeks to escape from his uneasy 
thoughts by disputing of astronomy with Mephistopheles. The 
replies to his questions do not satisfy his thirsty intellect. They 
are all ‘slender trifles, Wagner can decide,' besides which, they 
bring his thoughts 'back to the heavens' - to the magnificent order 
in the universe which at the beginning of the scene prompted his 
desire for repentance - and he’ faces Mephistopheles with the 
defiant question; 'tell me who made the world?" 3 


The tension lies between space as an entirely natural phenomenon and 
space as part of a divine order, between time, which is mere counting of 
minutes and ticking of the clock and time that is measured in terms of eternal 
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punishment. Faustus would perhaps argue like the seventeenth century 
philosopher, like Locke, that souls of the wicked were simply destined for 
annihilation. Thus nothing, beyond time, is contrasted with the reality and 
eternity of the punishment that awaits him. Moreover, in common belief, 
Christian or otherwise, heaven lies above and hell underground. The interest 
of Faustus in the world of space and sky, ironically leads him to the nether 
world of hell for Mephistopheles, too, time and space are bound in the famous 
line, "Why this is hell or nor am I out of it." 

Goethe, as we have seen worked almost lifelong in shaping the dramatic 
epic of Faust. He chose his hero as one close to the German folk history. 
There is no need here to describe the entire story of the treatment of the old 
myth cum history by the greatest of the German poets. Suffice it to say that 
Faust is redeemed in the end, because he has used for benevolent and 
humanitarian purposes (though this is somewhat ambiguous) the power 
conferred on him through the diabolic pact. Another factor of salvation is 
Margaret or Gretchen, a woman who loves Faustus, a figure absent in the 
Faustbuch of Marlowe. Though Faust has brought the young girl to ruin and 
death, her spirit forgives her lover and leads him to heaven. Perhaps she is 
a modern Beatrice, whose essential innocence has not been touched by her 
fall from virtue. The gulf of the era of the Enlightenment and perhaps the 
French Revolution, which took place during the six decades of the play being 
written, lies between. The Faust books and Marlowe, on one hand, and Goethe 
on the other. The epic drama ends-with the famous words, "The eternal 
feminine/Draws us upward." 

In this paper, we will concentrate only on the space and time factors in 
this vast work. The play opens with a prologue in heaven featuring God himself 
and the three archangels, Raphael, Gabriel and Michael. The four archangels, 
Lucifer, son of the morning, now the Devil, Satan or Mephistopheles appears 
on the scene. Mephistopheles, whom Goethe, unlike Marlowe, seems to identify 
with Satan himself is not the lion seeking whom he might devour, like the 
Devil in the Bible. Goethe's Mephistopheles is a modern figure, blasé, bored, 
cynical. Boredom or ennui is supposed to be a modern disease. However, it 
is a contrast between the space, cosmos and the cynical interruption in the 
vast, heavenly beauty that deserves mention in the context of our discussion. 
The story of the three archangels is as follows; 


Raphael: The Sun sounds, in the old way 
In a singing match with brother spheres, 
And then its journey, fixed beforehand, 
End with thunderclap for our ears. 
The fair sight strengthens all the angels, 
If no would probe their way; 
The high works, beyond the mind's grasp, 
Are as noble now, as on the first day. 
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Gabriel: And quickly, quicker than any thought, 
Royally the earth does turn, 
Moving between heavenly brightness 
And fearful dark night's deep urn. 
It whirls the sea into wide rivers 
And tears rocks from the deepest ground, 
And rock and sea are drawn with might, 
In the ever fast spheres' merry-go-round. 


Michael: And storms rage, as if a race to win, 
From land to sea, from sea to land. 
And, in their fury create a chain 
That in its mind all round us stand. 
Thus flames in lightening flash destruction. 
For thunder claps to pave the way; 
Yet, your messengers, O Lord, revive, 
The gentle changing of your day. 


Three together: The fair sight strengthens all the angels, 
As no one would probe thy way 
And all Thy high works, beyond the minds group, 
Are as noble now as on the first day. | 


I have made a rough translation from the original German text and not 
a very good one. All the same, their verses convey a feel of Goethe's cosmic 
picture. This is in part Copernican, post Galilean cosmos, where the earth 
moves round the sun, thus coursing the cycle of day and night. At the same 
time, the ancient, legendary idea of the music of the spheres, i.e. the planets 
creating music as they move along their paths, is preserved. ("The sun sounds 
in the old way/In a singing match with brother spheres.") The movement of 
the Earth marks a universal dynamism, something perhaps which the 
philosopher Bergson in a later age would call the élan vital. It is the force 
that tears rocks from the bottom of the earth (perhaps a reference to volcanoes 
and earthquakes), carves rivers from seas and rings the world round with a 
girdle of storm. Destruction is matched by creation and the angels, in the end, 
revere the benevolence of their master. 

The motion of the earth seems also linked with the rich fruitfulness of 
nature. We are reminded of the lines of Shelley's poem "The Cloud": "From 
my wings are shaken, the dews that awaken/The sweet buds everyone./ Rocked 
to rest on their mother's breast/As she dances about the sun." The mother 
of course, is the earth mother. In Shelley's poem, we are told of the earth 
circling the sun, while the archangels in Goethe sing of the earth moving on 
its axis. But the significance of the moving earth is there. 

The idea of space, cosmos, and planets enters certain other works of Goethe, 
who was something of an amateur scientist as well as a great writer. A poem 
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"Der Neue Kopernikus" pictures the poet as the new Copernicus, though the 
cosmos that he surveys are the quiet fields around his simple cottage. In 
"Winter und Timur” he repeats the old astrological belief that the conjunction | 
of Mars and Saturn produced evil consequences. He likewise addressed a poem 
to the moon, though this is perhaps the poet's moon rather than that of the 
astrologer. In any case, space as the background and curtain-raiser of Faust 
is in keeping with the ancient myth, Mephistopheles, however, interrupts the 
triumphant chorus. The elements, he implies, might belong to God but he 
Mephistopheles, was more concerned with mortals and held in his grasp most 
of them, 


I have nothing to say of the world or the sun, 
The affairs of men, I know how they are done. 


From a quite different point of view this cosmic / human distinction reminds 
us of a play of Sartre, Les Mouches. There the hero, Oreste, declares that 
Jupiter might be the king of stars, planets, rocks and trees but not the king 
of men. The moment God or the gods gave man the gift of free will, He 
or They lost him as a servant. But whereas in Sartre's drama, man's freedom 
is the beginning of a glorious, if tragic, self-realization, Mephistopheles sees 
his power over humanity as cynical manipulation. 

In a much later scene, Mephistopheles takes Faust to participate in the 
Walpurgis night on the witches' Sabbath. Here is the medieval distinction of 
diabolic levitation - witches flying through the air on broomsticks - and a 
saint rising to heaven. The lorlicht, the will o' the wisp (literally, false light) 
takes the place of the sun. Harz Mountain in Walpurgis night is like a reverse 
of the brilliant and divinely ordained cosmos of the first scene. It is space 
seen in a distorted mirror. Medieval and even later tales of witchcraft are 
full of supernatural, diabolic ways by which light was produced at a meeting 
of witches and sorcerers. Often a dead man's hand was supposed to be held 
up lantern-like and create a blue flame! The chorus of the witches might be 
something like a parody of the cosmic chorus of the archangels. 

In the second part of the play, Faust and Mephistopheles are at the court 
of the Emperor. Like a master showman or like the historical original Faust, 
Mephistopheles unveils a vast panorama or supernatural planetarium: 


Mephistopheles: (to the astrologer) 
You know the way the planets move 
And will fully grasp my work above. 


Astrologer: Through wonder working all here can see, 
An ancient temple built massively 
Like Atlas, who once the whole earth bore 
Here stand in rows, pillars galore... 
In priest's robes, crowned, a wonder man 
Who now ends what he comforted began 
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In Marlowe, as we have seen, Faustus and Mephistopheles discuss astrology. 
Here a real astrologer is introduced to witness the magical cosmic panorama 
put as display by Mephistopheles. 

As regards the time factor in Goethe, Faust, unlike the hero of the Faustbuch 
or of Marlowe, is not bound by a term of twenty-four hours, or indeed, any 
other fixed period. He will allow Mephistopheles to take him only at the 
moment when he feels perfectly fulfilled 


Should! to an instant say; 

Stay then! You are so beautiful 
Then you can put me in chains 
Then will grant my cup is full. 
Then will the bell toll for my death 
Then service over you are free. 


In other words, Faust himself will decide the moment of his damnation. 
He holds time in a much firmer grip than his predecessors. Time has another 
aspect for Faust, rejuvenation, and recovery of his lost youth. At fifty, he 
believes that he has wasted his life, despite gaining a vast amount of 
knowledge. Mephistopheles, as part of the pact, makes him a young man again. 
Faust dies at eighty, not because he has attained that particular age but because 
he now feels that he has reached supreme fulfillment and is ready to go. In 
- the. vast tract of land given to him by the Emperor, he has settled people 
who, he hopes, will farm the land and become a prosperous and flourishing 
community. This is the summit of his life. 

The time factor in Faust works in other ways too. We have seen that 
necromancy, calling up the spirits of the dead, was the stock in trade of the 
historical Faust and also appear in the two Faust books and Marlowe. In Goethe, 
similarly, the barriers of time are burst in the Walpurgis night, ghosts and spirits 
appear, including Lillith. According to Jewish Talmudic scriptures, she was the 
first wife of Adam, preceding Eve. However, she was expelled from Eden for 
disobedience and became, following certain traditions, a night flying demon 
and the mother of giants. This is how Mephistopheles points her out: 


Faust: Who is that? 

Mephistopheles: Take care for your life 
She's Lilith. 

Faust: Who? 


Mephistopheles: Adam's first wife 
Beware, beware of her lovely hair 
Many she has caught in that snare 
When she has tangled a young man so 
Never far from her can he go. 
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The greatest breach of the time barrier and the resurrection of the past 
is represented by the figure of Helen of Troy. She appears both as an epitome 
of classical beauty, the flowering of the ancient Greek civilization, and a gift 
of the Devil, therefore diabolic. In Marlowe, she appears momentarily and 
is described in unforgettable words: "Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships / And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?" Thereafter, Helen disappears 
and no more is heard of her. However, in Goethe, as in the Faustbooks, she 
lives with Faust and bears him a son. In the sixteenth century, no doubt, she 
was associated with the Renaissance fascination for the glories of the Hellenic 
age, the lost Graeco-Roman world. To Goethe, she appears, in addition, the 
symbol of Southern European culture, to be united with Faust, the greatest 
scholar of Northern Europe. Their son should logically signify the union of 
the two cultures but he melts into the air, as does Helen herself. 

The theme of the union between Northern and Southern Europe also 
inspired, in part, a play of Goethe, Iphegenia in Tauris. In his Roman Elegies, 
the fruit of his stay in Italy evokes the Roman past, breaking in imagination, 
the barriers of time, which Mephistopheles breaks, through magic “Speak to 
me, oh domes, oh high palaces." In the words of an editor of Goethe's poetry: 


For Goethe, the visit to Italy, and to Rome in particular, was a 
self-liberating gesture, a hegira, a turning-point in his life, a human 
and artistic transformation, of which the Elegies were the first- 
fruits.4 
Was Goethe a pantheist? Is it in this context that we should view the time- 
space syndrome in Fausi? Goethe has been called many number of things and 
labeled in countless ways. His poems such as "Pantheist", "Metamorphose der 
Pflanzen," "Metamorphose der Tieren" seem to reflect such a bias. Some critics 
have even seen elements of pantheism in a song that is given to Gretchen 
in Faust: "Der Konig in Thule." A king, in “ultima Thule," the furthest point 
of the north, according to the ancient Romans cherishes a drinking vessel which 
his beloved gave him at the moment of her death. At the moment of his own 
death, he throws it into the sea. Human emotions and memories merge into 
the elements, 
There stood the old drinker 
Drank his life's last glee, 
Then threw the holy vessel 
_ Out into the sea, 


He saw it drink and tremble 
And sink deep in the sea, 
His eyes sank into darkness, 
Ne'er more a drop drank he. 
We might sum up Goethe's attitude to time, space, cosmos, in the words 
of the same editor, 
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To Goethe, God was immanent rather than transcendent, and it 
seemed obvious to him that the world, and the process of creation, 
were eternal, time and nature were not, as in Christian theology 
created and subject to eventual reconciliation. God was 
apprehended by Goethe not as supernatural judgement of Grace, 
but very positively as the Creator or creative force perpetually 
at work in the natural order, and virtually identified with it - as 
‘Gott - Natur,’ as Spinoza's Deus sive Natura.’ 


Mon Faust is the work of Paul Valéry, one of the greatest of modern French 
poets. It was a three-part play, left unfinished at the time of his death. (His 
life span was 1871-1945). However, enough exists to give us a contour of 
the poet's intention. In the first part, Faust appears as a rather tired and blasé 
man of the world. He is writing his memories. His secretary, the young and 
beautiful Lust, is sentimentally attached to him. Faust finds her help and 
company pleasant. Nevertheless he assures Mephistopheles that this is not 
another Gretchen affair à la Goethe. That phase of Faust's life and feelings 
is over. Nor does Helen of Troy appear in the play, though elsewhere Valéry 
has written a marvelous poem about her. "Azur! C'est moi. Je viens des grottes 
de la mort."("Blue! It is I: Come from the grottos of death.") 

The roles are reversed. It is Faust who offers his services to Mephistopheles. 
The ancient demon has become somewhat demodé, out of fashion. People no 
longer believe in him and ın any case, his capacity for evil is rather limited. 
Men have far surpassed the Devil and caused among other things, two World 
Wars, (Valéry, perhaps, witnessed the Atom Bomb just before his death, while 
the play was being written!) Faust through his memoirs will give the Devil 
a certain publicity and perhaps bring him back into circulation. Mephistopheles 
is understandably not very flattered by the offer. A young disciple, who greatly 
reveres Faust, comes to meet him from the ends of the earth. Faust, however, 
is not very enthusiastic about the young man, who perhaps represents his own 
former self. Meanwhile, Mephistopheles and three demons whom he has 
summoned try to tempt and torment Lust and the disciple. The greatest torment 
for Lust ıs when Mephistopheles looks into her eyes and makes her see the 
bottom of the bottom of her own thoughts. Finally, Lust bids an eternal farewell 
to the disciple, who has fallen in love with her. 

The second part of the play shows the meeting and interaction of Faust 
with a solitary man. The third part makes Faust appear in the company of 
fairies, who represent a level of enchantment or emotions. 

What did space and time mean to Valéry? The poet considered himself 
a symbolist and, as a young man, belonged to the circle of Mallarmé. In the 
words of a critic: 


The symbolists based many of their practices on ideas expressed 
in Baudelaire's sonnet "Corre spondences," which exemplified 
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Swedenborg's ideas of the material having a spiritual correspond 
ence; Baudelaire also said in this poem that nature in a temple, 
and "L'homme y passe a travers des forêts de symbols."® 


What, then, do space, time, cosmos, the sun, its rise and setting, other 
planets mean to Valéry in his complex web of symbols and images? In a 
poem "Aurore", he portrays the coming of dawn, when the hope of the post 
merges with "la profondeur infinie." In "La Naissance de Venus," the sea gives 
birth to the Goddess of beauty and love, who enters the gates of the sun. 
One of his short, symbolic plays (entitled a melodrama), Semiramis, perhaps 
uses the most striking piece of sun imagery. Semiramis, an ancient barbarian 
queen, falls in love with a captive. Their love is really a game for mastery, 
where each must be master / mistress and slave in turn. The queen finally 
kills her captive lover. Then she decides to merge with the sun, whose priestess 
and earthly symbol she is. Only a dove, representing perhaps the gentle part 
of her, flies away from the alter. In yet another verse play Amphion, the sun 
is allied to the nature of genius. The legendary Amphion could create buildings, 
without the help of any human hand. His music was enough to move the 
bricks and stones. The play ends with a hymn to the sun, 


Sun, holy presence 

Flame which carries into the skies, 
Acquaintance with life, 

O Sun. 


We have seen the role of cosmos in the Faustus play of Marlowe and Goethe. 
In Mon Faust, the action, at last in the first part, is confined to the study 
of Faust. Yet the vast space of light and the dark, serve as the spiritual 
background. The thoughts of the personages, Faust, Lust, the disciple seems 
to create a cosmos. In the words of Valéry, adapted from the famous statement 
by Descartes: "L'homme pense, donc je suis, dit l'universe." Mephsitopheles 
and his demons seem to come out of a different space, where the modern 
world does not count. 

Time is another important factor in Mon Faust, as in much of Valéry's 
works. His famous poem "Le Cimetiére Marin," offers meditations on sun, 
the sea and self, centred round a graveyard by the sea. (Valéry was born and 
brought up -near the Mediterranean). The graveyard is called the Temple of 
Time, Sleep or death can be a measurement of time. The Sleeping Beauty 
in the fairy tale ("Au Bois Dormant") or the statue of César on his tomb, 
(César) seem to be shaped by time, waiting for some crucial moment. In Mon 
Faust, the young disciple is put to sleep which Mephistopheles, the demons 
and Lust seem to dispute for his soul. The hero-worshipping disciple has come 
to Faust in quest for knowledge for which he once sold his soul, means very 
much to him but is disappointed by the coldness of the Master, Faust has 
passed the point in which knowledge in his sleep time, from the atmosphere 
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around him? Amphion is possessed by the Muses and inhales genius, as it 
were, while lying asleep. 

Faust is writing a memoire to preserve time, which is always slipping away. 
This is another, quite novel, variation of the time theme in the Faust Jegend. 
The hero of the two Faustbooks and of Marlowe's play, to say nothing of 
the numerous puppet plays or popular productions on the same theme, stress 
the time bound nature of Faust's predicament. He must give up his soul to 
the devil on a given day. Goethe has given his hero more latitude, but even 
his term must come to an end. For the modern Faust of Valéry, the problem 
is not damnation, but indifference, boredom, forgetfulness. Faust does not wish 
to escape from time but to encapsule it in his writings. 

The dialogue between Faust and the solitary man in the second part shows 
another aspect of time. The solitary man, like Narcisse in a play by Valéry, 
rises above time by avoiding interaction with others. Like Narcisse, he seeks 
absolute purity by guarding his self jealously. It is self-examination, rather 
than self-admiration. 

Faust seeks the help of language to set down the past. He, together with 
Mephistopheles, have knowledge of the future, as well as part of their diabolic 
power. In a poem of Valéry, "La Puthie," the priestess of Apollo is expected 
to foretell the future, through the might of the god. She must achieve this 
through great physical and mental suffering and exertion, that finally finds 
vent in language, 


Honour of Men, Holy LANGUAGE, 
Prophetic and adorned discourse. 


Faust, too, must use language to hold the past and perhaps comprehend 
the future. It is language at the core of time, or the other way round. 


Faust: I cannot hide from you the fact that you are old-fashioned 
enough... 


Time itself rolls back to chaos, CHAOS, from which the universe was born. 
And it is the work of man. Mephistopheles is astonished. "They have re- 
discovered CHAOS, I was an Archangel." The loss of belief in immortality 
has given time or eternal hell or heaven another meaning. It was that 
immortality which had given death its transcendent meaning, ‘its infinite 
significance and value.’ If we look back at Marlowe's version of the Faustus 
myth, we can see Valéry's point, "a comic epilogue to our tragic story." 

Time and place shift, disappear and are seen again in manifold ways in 
the three Faust plays in three languages. We can say of them all what Brecht 
said of Marlowe's Dr Faustus: "How perfectly it is planned. 
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Responses to The Arabian Nights: Shakespeare, 
Dickens and Poe 


Debarati Bandyopadhyay 


Reader-response theories teach us the significance of the dynamic relationship 
that exists between the text and the reader. The reader's attitude towards each 
‘classic’ especially, as a form of aesthetic response, ‘brings into play the 
imaginative and perceptive faculties of the reader, in order to make him adjust 
and even differentiate his own focus.'! Readers who are also creators of literary 
texts, have repeatedly sought to give expression to their distinctive imaginative 
worlds in the light of their awareness of the earlier classics. 

Another way of describing a similar process of the continuation of the 
relationship between earlier and later literary texts comes from Jauss when 
he writes that a text 


evokes for the reader (listener) the horizon of expectations and 
rules familiar from earlier texts, which are then varied, corrected, 
altered, or even just reproduced. Variation and correction 
determine the scope, whereas alteration and reproduction 
determine the borders of a genre-structure.* 


The Arabian Nights has, for many famous English authors, especially from 
the late eighteenth-century onwards, created a ‘horizon of expectations’ that 
they have tried to interact with in various ways. This interaction continues 
even today in the work of Barth, Borges, Rushdie and Nagib Mahfuz, the 
Nobel-laureate author of Arabian Nights and Days, all leading names in the 
world of contemporary literature. 

Generations of readers of English literature and literatures in English have 
had a rich experience of engaging with the medieval text called The Arabian 
Nights in general. As a result of this, literature written in English since the 
sixteenth century has internalized and reflected or even modified various 
aspects of The Book of A Thousand and One Nights, made famous in English 
translation much later, of course, by Sir Richard Francis Barton (1821-1890) 
when he published the first ten books in 1885 and the other six in 1888. The 
history of the heritage of reception of and response to this text may reveal 
a number of characteristics of the subsequent literature that interacts with the 
‘horizon of expectations' created by it. One way of viewing the effects of this 
heritage of reception and transmission is through an analysis of the history 
of its translation. A comparative study of ( for example, the pioneering French 
version of Antoine Galland in 1704 with the later translation by J.C. Mardrus 
in the first decade of the twentieth century) the chronologically arranged 
English translations of the text, i.e., the Grub Street version based on Galland's 
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work and published between 1705 and 1708, the expurgated version of Edward 
William Lane, published between 1838 and 1840, the more comprehensive 
work of John Paine published between 1882 and 1884, Burton's famous work 
and the rendering by Powys Mathers following Mardrus, could be a means 
of understanding the process of such, reception? 

The more significant way of understanding the relationship between the 
earlier text and its later re-workings is, of course, to think of ‘translation’ in 
the sense of a work being ‘carried across' (Latin translatus) into a different 
form since, while in ordinary translation it is merely possible to present an 
acceptable rendering of the text in another language, in translation as a re- 
working, it is possible for the true artist to digest the original and reproduce 
it as a new entity. My interest lies in the agency of authors writing in English 
and re-creating The Arabian Nights for their respective ages as special readers. 

In English literature, it is not clear when the tales of The Arabian Nights 
first came to be widely known, nor is it known how they had arrived in 
England, through which European language. However, it must have become 
known in some form or the other in the sixteenth-century. The Taming of 
the Shrew (subsequently The Shrew), of the First Folio version of 1623, and 
the 1594 version called The Taming of A Shrew (subsequently A Shrew) 


- are both prefaced by an ‘Induction’, in which a drunkard on an 
ale-housbench in stupefied sleep, is discovered by a nobleman on 
his way from hunting, who plays a trick on him— just as the 
Caliph Haroun al- Raschid had played it on Abu Hasan— bidding 
his train carry the fellow home, dress him in fine raiment, and 
on his awaking conspire in solemn make-belief that he is a great 
lord come to his senses out of long insanity. In this framework, 
and for the victim's delectation, the main Comedy of intrigue is 
enacted.4 


In the medieval Arabian story harking back to the reign of the most famous 
ruler of the Abbasid dynasty, Haroun al-Rashid (786-809), Abu Hasan was 
not a penniless tinker or even a drunkard like Shakespeare's Sly. But he too 
had to learn to accept the world he woke up in as the real world. However, 
for Abu Hasan, the period after the Khalifah had returned him to his own 
house, was bleak and harsh as he had lost his emotional balance in the conflict 
that continued in his mind regarding the unpalatable nature of real life and 
the dreamlike magic world of his royal experience. Out of the two lives—the 
real and the magical—the latter proves to be more attractive to him because 
it is in this other world that he is empowered as the ruler (though for one 
day only) to punish the corrupt sheikh who controlled the quarter of Baghdad 
that he lived in. Is not this magical escape into the royal world a means of 
achieving a momentary release from the oppressive real world of the sheikh, 
however improbable yet desirable the escape might seem? Modern critics 
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inform us that in "magic realist and magical realist works of art 'magic' can 
- be a synonym for mystery, an extraordinary happening, or the supernatural...."5 
In this case, Abu Hasan's experience is sufficiently mysterious and 
extraordinary to him. Of greater significance, I think, is the fact that in magical 
realism, as here in Abu Hasan's experience, oppressive real life situations and 
insoluble problems can find adequate and oblique expression in the fabulous 
and the fantastic couched in the language of normal life and wish-fulfilment. 

In The Shrew (1623), Sly falls asleep by the roadside after being worsted 
in a verbal duel with the hostess of an alehouse and then the lord returning 
with his hunting-party, in sport, transports him to his own world of luxury 
as a new form of amusement. Sly, when he awakes, 'suspects, sensibly enough, 
that he is now dreaming, but the lord and his servants manage to convince 
him that he is awake and it is his former life which should be rejected as 
a dream."® Abu Hasan too, had been convinced that he was the khalifah. But 
where he had used this power to punish the obnoxious sheikhs of his real 
life, Sly drinks again, thinks of 'sporting’ with his aristocratic wife (the lord's 
page, Bartholomew, in disguise), and falls asleep in the middle of the play 
about the taming of the shrew that is being acted in front of him presumably 
to cure him of his madness regarding the alehouse and a tinker's identity for 
himself. Abu Hasan, in contrast, is returned home after the day's sport and 
he, growing angry with his mother for refusing to recognize him as the khalifah, 
gets shut up in a madhouse, and is whipped to cure him of madness. Even 
when this cures him and he begins to think about his experience, he understands 
` that the puzzle of distinguishing reality from dream is beyond his power of 
solution. He accepts this experience as Satanic and recants. Later, the khalifah 
himself has to. take some trouble to undo the effects of his sport on Abu Hasan 
and compensate him handsomely for the harm done by the night's trick.” The 
elaborate setting of the Induction concerning Sly indicates that it follows the 
khalifah's careful creation of a particular spectacle with Abu Hasan as an 
unwitting jester in royal clothes accurately enough. 


It is universally agreed that the Induction spells out clearly that 
theatrical illusion can have powerful effect, and that this is 
important for the rest of the play. In the lord's two long speeches 
which so dominate the play's first 136 lines he shows himself 
to be obsessed with the notion of acting, particularly with the 
careful creation of an illusion of a rich world for Sly to come 
to life in....[T]he relentless insistence on the creation of controlled 
illusion... does...have an important effect ...par ticularly on the 
relation between Petruchio and Kate.® 


The similar idea of creating an ambiguous effect regarding the nature of reality 
and illusion has also been presented by, among others, Marjorie B.Garber (and 
quoted by Ann Thompson in her edition of The Shrew): 'The frame performs 
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the important tasks of distancing the later action and of insuring a lightness 
of tone— significant contributions in view of the real abuse to which Kate 
is subjected by Petruchio.” 

In view of Abu Hasan's idea of the abusive sheikhs, the ‘real abuse’ Garber 
mentions regarding Kate indicates that Sly's experience is meant to signify 
his precarious position regarding reality and illusion / deception as parallel 
to Kate's experience, especially as Ann Thompson reminds us that the 'first 
onslaught of Petruchio's taming programme has a similar effect on Katherina.'! 
Petruchio decides that Katherina is his 'goods', his 'chattels' and therefore 
whisks her away and ensures that 


She ate no meat today, nor none shall eat; 

Last night she slept not, nor tonight she shall not. 
As with the meat, some undeserved fault 

I'll find about the making of the bed 


This is a way to kill a wife with kindness 
And thus I'll curb her mad and headstrong humour. [4.1.167-180]!! 


Kate's husband makes it vividly real that more important than food or bed 
at the moment of their dire necessity is their imaginary lack of excellence. 
What is not, i.c., the illusion dominates over the real. However, the chain 
of incidents blending illusion and reality does not end with Kate turning into 
an obedient wife. In 4 Shrew especially, Sly's story goes on and reveals a 
different facet of reality and helps to redeem the situation for Kate. 

A Shrew ends with Sly waking up for the second time within the scheme 
of the play. This time, however, he is back in front of the alehouse from 
where the lord had picked him up. As the tapster wakes him up, as in the 
second awaking of Abu Hasan in the royal palace, Sly realizes that he has 
‘had/ The Bravest dream to night’ and in a confident answer to the tapster’s 
query whether his wife will be happy to learn about his dream when he has 
spent the night outside, he says, 'I know now how to tame a shrew, / I dreamt 
upon it all the night....2 Ann Thompson's comment regarding the necessity 
of the last scene (paralleling the experience of Abu Hasan ) reveals its 
importance for many critics even today: 


... apart from the question of whether we have an echo of a 

genuine Shakespearean line here, many directors have felt the need 

to use this episode or some equivalent of it in order to round 

off the play satisfactonly.!3 

It is in the light of Sly's speech regarding his newly learnt wife-taming 

skills, however, that we can view the ambiguity of Katherina's final speech 
of submission to her husband. Concentrating on Coppelia Kahn's Man's Estate: 
Masculine Identity in Shakespeare (1981), Ann Thompson summarizes this 
argument as: 
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[The] satire, Kahn says, begins with Christopher Sly, whose 
assumption of power over his 'wife' in the world of pretence 
contrasts ludicrously with his real-life humiliation by the hostess. 
All the male characters in the taming plot and the sub-plot are 
satirized for their obsession with money as well as for their 
ridiculously exaggerated perception of Katherina's shrewishness. 
Petruchio's statements of male supremacy .... are so blatant that 
[quite possibly]... the intention is to shock us and draw our 
attention to the absurdity of male supremacy. [In her speeches 
of total obedience] Katherina con sciously goes too far...; she 
is prepared to play along with the fantasy of male supremacy but 
at the same time she mocks it as mere fantasy.!4 


Hence, the very idea of 'taming' of the shrew becomes ambiguous. The 
play raises questions about a woman's independence, the male fantasy of 
gaining complete control over women as ‘chattel’, or, in other words, about 
power-play betwéen genders and broadly speaking, about the nature of reality 
and appearance mediated through the idea of conscious meta—theatrical 
gestures. Remembering Abu Hasan's problems with reality and illusion and 
Shakespeare's conscious use of the Sly 'frame' to highlight the nature of his 
perception, the following comment, summing up the argument about 'magic’ 
realities and opening up possibilities of deconstructive criticism, seems to 
confirm the critical situation best: 


It is possible that Shakespeare himself was divided about his 
' material and that his unique use of the Induction indicates a desire 
to distance himself and us from the outcome of the taming plot 
and leave us free to speculate on Kate's possible relapse to 
shrewishness as well as Sly's certain relapse to poverty.... 


For the original audience the romantic climax would moreover 
have been crowned by the ultimate ambiguity that all the actors 
were male and Petruchio could no more ‘bed' his Kate in the sefise 
intended than Christopher Sly could bed his 'wife' in the Induction; 
the long-awaited consummation is indefinitely suspended, an 
impossibility in the real world.!5 


Chronologically, if we move towards our contemporary age, then it will be 
noticed that in the 18th and 19th centuries, when The Arabian Nights was 
repeatedly being translated, the great Romantic and Victorian 'readers', best 
represented by Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, Dickens, George Eliot 
and a host of others, offered their distinctive interpretations of the Eastern 
classic in such a way that Oriental tales and poems became perennially popular 
with references to beautiful women in harems and despotic rulers and-geniis 
scattered throughout the literature of this period. Hard Times (1854)-by Charles 
Dickens illustrates this trend well with the distinctive use to which he put 
a story from The Arabian Nights. 
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At the beginning of Hard Times, a novel about the abuse of Utilitarianism 
in the world of commerce and _ training for life, in the second chapter we find 
a reference to the story of 'Alibaba and the Forty Thieves'. In Book the First, 
called 'Sowing', the first few chapters present the classroom situation where 
the newcomer Sissy Jupe and the other young students are drilled with facts 
and all other notions like imagination, fancy, likes and dislikes are strictly 
banished. In the second chapter of the book, significantly called 'Murdering 
the Innocents’, Thomas Gradgrind leads his friend Josiah Bounderby of 
Coketown and the schoolmaster Mr. M'Chokumchild in filling up the 
students, i.e., ‘the little pitchers before him, who were to be filled so full of 
facts.'!® This serves as an introduction to the story of ‘Alibaba and the Forty 
Thieves’ and after a vivid illustration of how facts are used to 'murder' all 
softness, sensibility and noble sentiment in this school, the narrator sums up 
the procedure at the end of the chapter when the teacher, Mr. M'Choakumchild, 
in possession of a vast number of facts and figures and without an iota of 
intention to create anything but uniform batches of vessels for containing them, 


went to work in this preparatory lesson not unlike Morgiana in 
the Forty Thieves: looking into all the vessels ranged before him, 
one after another, to see what they contained. Say, good 
M'Choakumchild : when from the boiling store thou shalt fill each 
jar brim full by and by, dost thou think that thou wilt always 
kill the robber Fancy lurking within---or sometimes only maim 
and distort him.!7 


In Alibaba's story, his servant Morgiana accidentally discovers that huge Jars, 
apparently full of oil, actually contain the thieves who had come to murder 
her master Alibaba during the night. Finding that one jar is really full of oil, 
she boils it and pours a potful down each jar so that the thieves are all 'scalded 
to death and every jar contains a corpse’.!® Where Morgiana’s deed had served 
to save her master's life along with that of the householders, in Hard Times, 
the narrator uses the tale to signify where the system of education had gone 
so far wrong as to threaten the future generation with stunted growth. 
Discussing this allusion to The Arabian Nights, a twenty- first century critic 
comments, 


...Hard Times seems ...fantastical, taking its opening notes not 

from discussions of pauper education but fairy tales and Ali Baba- 

-- the little children in the Gradgrind school are compared to the 

forty thieves, hiding in jars: until boiling oil is poured in... the 

distortion of the children's imagination (particularly Tom and 

Louisa's) remains central to the novel's plan.!? 
Dickens reworks the image of Morgiana killing the thieves, a life-saving act 
for her -innocent master's family into one that, for the children of the Gradgrind 
school, maims and scars psychologically, for life. 
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In Hard Times, Dickens refers to The Arabian Nights later again, but this 
time the allusion does not bear any negative connotation. It creates, rather, 
the positive, alternative source of imaginative and emotional nourishment and 
helps individuals survive in times of difficulty. Sissy Jupe's father has left, 
leaving her a student at the Gradgrind school with the belief that she will 
be better off without the company of a failure like him. When Gradgrind begins 
to ask her about the situation at home and about her upbringing among the 
circus-people, she refers to the rich, imaginary world of The Arabian Nights 
obliquely to extol its virtues but she is stopped abruptly because the whole 
idea, full of ‘fancy’, is abhorrent to Gradgrind. 


‘| understand you to have been in the habit of reading to your 
father?’ 


‘Oh, yes, sir, thousands of times. They were. the. happiest— oh, 
of all the happy times we had together, sir.’ 


‘And what,' asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a still lower voice, ‘did you 
read to your Father, Jupe?’ 


"About the fairies, and the dwarf, and the hunchback, and the 
genies,' she sobbed out; ‘and about— 


"Hush! said Mr Gradgrind, 'that is enough. Never breathe a word 
of such destructive nonsense any more....'2° 


What Gradgrind chooses to criticize as destructive nonsense, books like The 
Arabian Nights, presumably for falsifying facts, has always been criticized 
for presenting stories of a magical world in the language of real experience. 
In recent times, this has been expressed as 


[bJecause it breaks down the distinction between the usually 

opposing terms of the magical and the realist, magical realism 

is often considered to be a disruptive narrative mode... suited to 

exploring... and  transgressing ...boundaries... ontological, 

political, geographical, or generiic.?! 
It is this ability of The Arabian Nights, too. to transcend the limits imposed 
by the oppressive real world situations that constitutes its appeal to simple 
folk like Sissy and her father who, though poor, unsuccessful and ignorant 
in the worldly and Utilitarian sense, had a sympathy large enough to seek 
solace in the splendid magical world of Shahrazad's stories, her means of 
survival, It is touching that Sissy's father, a clown who, by profession, is 
entitled and bound to play tricks with the audience's perception and to create 
a world of make-belief in such a way as to evoke laughter, fails repeatedly 
in his real-life task and can take refuge only in the imaginary world of the 
Arabian tales read out by the tiny daughter. While telling her history to Louisa, 
Sissy presents a sketch of the timid, sensitive man who had to work as a 
clown to stay alive and to nurture his daughter. 
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'...Father's a'--- Sissy whispered the awful word----'a clown.' 
'To make people laugh?' said Louisa.... 


"Yes. But they wouldn't laugh sometimes, and then father cried. 
Lately, they very often wouldn't laugh, and he used to come home 
despairing... 


Sometimes they played tricks upon him; but they never knew how 
he ... shrunk up.... I used to read to him to cheer his courage, 
and he was very fond of that.... They kept him, many times, from 
what did him real harm. And often and often of a night, he used 
to forget all his troubles in wondering whether the Sultan would 
let the lady go on with the story, or would have her head cut 
off before it was finished.'22 


Hilary Schor, a recent critic, has commented on this episode from Sissy's life 
as ‘fantasy... [holding out] the promise of some more imaginative life 
elsewhere' and discussed Hard Times in terms of the desirability of this world 
of fancy as distinct from its direct opposite, the barren and futile Utilitarian 
system shaping Louisa's unimaginative universe: 


Hard Times holds up little hope for public solutions to public 
ills. Rather, its imaginative heart is with Louisa Bounderby's 
struggle to escape her father's educative and her husband's sexual 
bond age, to move from the utter negativity of the caricatured 
Utilitarian training she has received ("Never wonder!" says her 
father repeatedly) to Sissy Jupe's simpler and more imaginative 
universe.” 


The wonders of Shahrazad's world provide an escape-route, an alternative life 
away from the harsh reality of one's life in the novel in such a way as to 
help the individual retain sanity, as in the clown's case. The fact that Dickens 
had chosen The Arabian Nights to point out the necessity of the world of 
imagination, dream and fantasy, makes it evident, I feel, that his attempt was 
typical of his Age which faced a lot of problems, the answers to which the 
Victorians could only struggle to find without spectacular success. Hard Times, 
- a novel raising questions about rampant industrialization, Utilitarianism, and 
the structure of contemporary British society and system of education, | think, 
however, is able to move beyond the limits of mere ‘Condition of England! 
novels, and attempts to answer questions from a stand point at a tangent with 
social and intellectual reality-from the imaginative expanse of his evident love 
of The Arabian Nights.*4 

If we now shift our gaze to a different location, then Edgar Allan Poe's 
interesting tale, 'The Thousand-and-Second Tale of Scheherazade’ (1845) 
moves within the framework of the bride's telling of tales in the night to 
ward off death every morning or the story of The Arabian Nights, and yet 
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it moves beyond the scope of the original in beginning where the original 
ends with the royal husband becoming human enough to renounce his oath 
to kill the bride of the night before, every morning. In Poe's tale, we have 
a 'summary' of the story of Scheherazade beyond the denouement given in 
The Arabian Nights, the true ending that he has found in Tellmenow 
Isitsoornot: i 


“My dear sister," said ...[Scheherazade], on the thousand-and- 
second night..., "I feel that I have been guilty of great indiscretion 
in withholding from you and the King (who, I am sorry to say, 
snores,..) the full conclusion of the history of Sinbad the sailor.... 
I felt sleepy on the particular night of their narration, and was 
seduced into cutting them short...-25 


She goes on to tell the tale of Sinbad feeling restless in his old age and deciding 
to go on another voyage. With his costly yet lightweight goods, when he 
reaches the sea-shore, he sees a ‘vast monster’, ‘solid as rock’, with a belly 
under water ‘entirely covered with metallic scales’, and a white back from 
which 'upwards of six spines’ protruded, 'provided with at least four score 
of eyes' and two holes like nostrils, ‘through which the monster puffed out 
its thick breath with prodigious violence, and with a shrieking, disagreeable 
noise’, moving towards land with great speed.*° Terrified, he sees that a vast 
number of animals. resembling men and yet with 'square-looking boxes’ on 
the tips of their heads, cover the back of the monster and nearing land, it 
pushes out an eye and discharges a flash of fire and a terrible thunderous 
noise.” Sinbad is pursued and captured by the creatures on the monster and 
with them, later described as 'Cock-neighs', he 'circumnavigates' the world and 
finds out that though the surface of the ocean is known to be flat, it is actually 
‘round like a pomegranate’, hearing which, the king expresses his 'doubt' and 
continues to do so when his wife says that Sinbad saw an island built by 
a ‘colony of little things like caterpillars'(which Poe's footnote tells us, are 
coralites), ‘forests... of solid stone' (the petrified forests seen near Texas and 
Cairo), a cave possibly forty miles long (the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky) 
etc. She goes on to describe as Sinbad's 'sights', what Poe's footnotes explain 
as the curious natural phenomena of a volcanic eruption, the activities of the 
lion-ant, orchids and fungi as plants growing not on soil but in the air, or 
on bodies of dead animals, and bees and birds as great mathematicians. She 
describes Sinbad as having seen a bird bigger than the roc seen by him earlier, 
the latest one being smooth, soft, striped with various colours, carrying a house 
full of men in its talons. It drops a heavy sack full of sand when shouted 
at. All this her husband dismisses -as rubbish. It is only the description of 
a continent supported upon the back of a sky-blue cow with four hundred 
horns that he acknowledges as having read about and hence, true (this, the 
footnote adds, is the description of the earth according to the Koran). Again, 
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he refuses to believe the stories about the railway, the automaton chess-player, 
Babbage's calculating machine, the electrotype, the Voltaic pile, telegraph and 
the Daguerrcotype. At the end when she begins to describe the wives and 
daughters of this great nation of magicians, the 'Cock-neigh', the king stops 
her decisively and declares that since her lies have given him a headache, 
he will throttle her. Poe says that his source describes Scheherazade as feeling 
‘grieved' and ‘astonished’ even when she had submitted to her fate with a good 
grace. The tale ends with some consolation for her, though. 


She derived... great consolation (during the tightening of the 
bowstring) from the reflection that much of the history remained 
still untold, and that the petulance of her brute of a husband had 
reaped for him a most righteous reward, in depriving him of many 
inconceivable adventures.?8 


The new ending of Scheherazade's story described by Poe has been praised 
as an expression of his humour, used to 'debunk' 'mystical illusions' and he 
has been admired for his ability to remain loyal to 


His derisive art as an eye-opener meant to awaken his reader's 
skepticism, his Taste for mystification being a clue to his 
overriding irony. The hoax ranges from the conspicuously farcical 
to the pseudo-scientific. In "The Thousand-and -Second Tale of 
Scheherazade", he lampoons encyclope dic knowledge...-2? 


In addition to this view of Poe's tale, I find that his work is subversive. Poe's 
Scheherazade loses her life for describing geographical and scientific realities, 
while in the original, the king believes in and loves to listen to tales of the 
roc, genies, magic rings, flying horses and flying carpets. A comparison of 
the beginning of the Arabian tales in the original, describing the cruelty of 
the king, with Poe's ending reveals that unadulterated truth brings the death 
penalty. If we read the situation as one in which a recital of scientifically 
proved truths is punished and what is thought to be purely fictional fabrication, 
appreciated, then this is a world where magic realism becomes the viable mode 
of narration of reality. To remain politically correct and yet to present truth, 
this becomes necessary. In the light of our knowledge of Poe's Scheherazade 
(punished for her knowledge of and desire to tell the truth), it seems natural 
for her in the original to present truth in the language of heightened effects 
and adulteration, as in magic realism.2° Through Poe's tale, then, it becomes 
possible to understand the fictional (and, gender-based) political strategies 
adopted by Scheherazade, better. 

To sum up, we have read Shakespeare’s use of an episode from the story 
of Abu Hasan to create an effect of ambiguity. Dickens had used a part the 
famous tale of Alibaba and the Forty Thieves to illustrate his point about the 
deficiency in certain contemporary thought processes regarding economy and 
children's education and references to the predicament of Shahrazad to extend 
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the horizon of sympathy for select characters and perceptive readers. Poe grasps 
the basic situation creating the whole framework of The Arabian Nights better 
and gives the ending such a twist as to raise serious questions about humanity 
and the nature of truth. Subsequently, twentieth and twenty-first century famous 
magic realist authors have repeatedly returned to the same Arabian work, as 
in the case of Rushdie, and experimented with the tales and the frame, but 
the works of Shakespeare, Dickens and Poe still retain the distinction of 
extending the horizon of our perception of the nature of fictional creation and 
its relationship with truth. 
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30Bowers, p.4: 

‘One of the unique features of magical realism is its reliance upon the 
reader to follow the example of the narrator in accepting both realistic 
and magical perspectives of reality on the same level.... Magical realism 
has become a popular narrative mode because it offers to the writer 
wishing to write against totalitarian regimes a means to attack the 
definitions and assumptions that support such systems....' 

The king's attempt to homogenize women as unfaithful and consequently 
impose a totalitarian regime in which no virgin would escape, is de- 
stabilised by Shahrazad's subtle art of questioning the premises of such 
generalizations. 
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"As I am a Person': Congreve's Debt to Plautus 


Sona Roy 


The name of William Congreve (1670-1729) is so firmly associated in the 
minds of most readers with the label 'Restoration Comedy’ that I would like 
to begin by expressing my gratitude to (late) Prof. Kajal Sengupta for retaining, 
in the CULT edition of Congreve's The Way of the World, the ‘Epistle 
Dedicatory' in which Congreve refers to Terence as 'the most correct Writer 
in the World’ and goes on to compare his own patron Ralph, Earl of Montague 
with Scipio and Lelius 'two of the greatest and most polite Men of his 
[Terence's] Age’. He expresses admiration for Terence's 'Perfection of Dialogue' 
which he attained by ‘Freedom of Conversation’ in the society of his patrons 
and hopes that his own play will show him a worthy disciple of Terence.! 
Let us begin at the beginning. Congreve, born ten years after the Restoration, 
was not a London boy. He went to Kilkenny College School in Ireland where 
Swift, three years elder, was a pupil. Congreve made excellent progress in 
his classical studies at Trinity College, Dublin and this recommended him to 
Dryden when he arrived in London in March 1691 to study law at the Middle 
Temple. He frequented Will's Coffee House and formed a close friendship 
with the aged poet, who had lost his position as Poet Laureate in 1689 and 
had to live by his pen. In 1692 Dryden recognized Congreve's merits as a 
poet and translator; he included work by him in his collections of translations 
of Juvenal and Persius. Three of Congreve's odes and two of his translations 
of passages from Homer formed part of Dryden's collection of miscellaneous 
poems, Examen Poeticum (1693). But young Congreve believed, rightly, that 
drama was the most important literary genre of the age and in the autumn 
of 1692 he showed Dryden the manuscript of his first play The Old Batchelor. 
Dryden helped Congreve revise and prepare the final draft; the play's popularity 
in Apri] 1693 made Congreve continue with The Double Dealer (1693), Love 
for Love (1695), The Mourning Bride (1697) and The Way of the World (1700). 
It might be mentioned that The Mourning Bride, in the manner of Heroic 
Tragedy, was his most successful play financially. However, in the spring of 
1698, Jeremy Collier published A Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage, concentrating on Dryden, Vanbrugh and 
Congreve as examples of modern licentiousness. The Jacobite Collier in fact 
resented Congreve's support of King William and the Protestant succession, 
and political hostility underlay his moral objections, but there is no doubt that 
he reflected changing public taste. Although Congreve wrote a rejoinder to 
Collier, and went on to create his masterpiece The Way of the World, he retired 
as playwright in 1700, but his reputation had been established. Voltaire visited 
him while exiled in England (1726-29) and Alexander Pope dedicated his 
translation of Homer to William Congreve rather than an aristocratic patron. 
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In his last comedy The Way of the World Congreve seems to draw inspiration 
from the intrigues of ancient Roman Comedy as much as from the dazzling 
wit of Restoration Comedy. Prof. Kajal Sengupta in her Introduction refers 
to the 'comic mode of Plautus and Terence’ but goes on to discuss Ben Jonson 
as following in the classical tradition.2 Twenty plays of Titus Maccius Plautus 
(254-184 B.C.) and six of Publius Terentius Afer, better known as Terence 
(185-159 BC) form the corpus of extant Roman comedy. Plautus wrote for 
the public stage, adapting Greek New Comedy of Menander, Diphilus and 
Philemon while Terence confined himself to Menander in four if not five of 
his six plays. Ancient critics like Horace denigrated Plautus for comtaminatio 
i.e drawing on scenes from different sources for one play. Rather uncharitably, 
Horace neglects to mention that Plautus had no Maecenas; he had to work 
for a day's nummi? In more recent times, Gilbert Norwood maintained 'The 
work of Terence is high comedy, that of Plautus mostly farce’.4 But Erich 
Segal contends that all Plautus is "festive comedy"; that Plautus did not have 
the support of an influential patron like Terence, who wrote for a selected 
audience. Congreve tn his ‘Epistle Dedicatory’ follows Horace in denigrating 
Plautus for entertaining the Multitude 'with two or three unseasonable Jests, 
than with the artful Solution of the Fable'.6 Yet his own play borrows much 
from the elder Roman dramatist. 

Let us consider the plot of Plautus' Mostellaria or The Ghost, which is 

_set in Athens. Young Philolaches, during the three-year absence of his father, 
the merchant Theoproprides, has borrowed three thousand drachmas from the 
money-lender Misargyrides to buy the freedom of a courtesan Philematium 
and indulges in riotous living. The slave Tranio is sent to the harbour to buy 
fish and brings the news that Theoproprides has returned from his travels. 
Philolaches and his friend Callidamates are in no condition to face 
Theoproprides but Tranio takes charge: he orders them all to enter the house 
and locks the door. When the old master arrives on the scene, Tranio convinces 
him that the house is haunted and they have been forced to abandon it. Soon 
the money-lender Misargyrides arrives and demands payment of interest on 
the principal. Tranio furnishes an explanation that Philolaches had borrowed 
money to pay the deposit for a house; naturally, Theoproprides wants more 
details, so Tranio points to the house next door. The father is delighted with 
this news and wants to examine the house; to make matters worse, the owner 
Simo comes out for a post-lunch stroll. Tranio's wits do not desert him; he 
draws Simo aside and tells him that Theoproprides wants to enlarge his house 
and would like to copy the women's quarters of Simo's house. Simo gives 
them permission to look over the house and departs. But Tranio's luck cannot 
last forever. Theoproprides sends him off to the country-house to inform 
Philolaches of his father's arrival; while he is off-stage, Callidamates' servants 
come to carry their drunken master home. Altercation with them reveals to 
Theoproprides the truth about the ‘haunted house’ and the true reason for the 
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debt; Simo returns from his walk and corroborates that his house is not for 
sale. Theoproprides realizes that he has been duped and is all set to punish 
Tranio but the wily slave takes refuge at the altar, [in the marketplace, where 
the play is performed on a religious festival] keeping up an argument with 
the master till Callidamates, now sober, returns to plead his friend's case and 
persuades the old man to pardon both his son and his son's advocate Tranio. 

In Congreve's The Way of the World, there is an intrigue worthy of Plautus. 
Most students are pre-conditioned to approach Congreve as a purveyor of 
Restoration Comedy but his links with classical comedy are evident at the 
outset. The neo-classsical critics of the seventeenth century insisted on the 
three Unities - of Time, Place and Action - and Congreve follows these in 
the construction of his play. 

Scene : London; The Time equal to that of the Presentation” 

The Acts are not divided into scenes and there is no change of place within 
each Act. Act I takes place in a Chocolate House, Act II in St. James Park, 
and the next three Acts in Lady Wishfort's house. Congreve begins the play 
in 'media res' and this bewildered his early audiences. But the audience is 
soon apprised of the situation. Mirabell is in love with the heiress Millamant, 
but her guardian Lady Wishfort is his enemy. If Millamant marries without 
her guardian's consent, she will forfeit half her dowry. So Mirabell devises 
a scheme to gain Lady Wishfort's consent : his servant Waitwell will court 
Lady Wishfort in the guise of Mirabell's pretended uncle Sir Rowland. When 
she signs a contract of engagement, Mirabell will threaten to reveal her folly 
to the world; to save her reputation, Lady Wishfort will give her consent to 
the marriage. Before this scheme can be executed, there is a twist in the plot. 
Mrs. Marwood learns of the past affair between Lady Wishfort's daughter 
Arabella and Mirabell, before the young widow Arabella was married to 
Fainall, and sets her lover Fainall to blackmail Lady Wishfort by threatening 
to divorce his wife, unless she makes over to him her own fortune and the 
dowry of her ward Millamant. It is Mirabell who plays the saviour, bringing 
witnesses to testify to Fainall's adulterous relationship with Mrs. Marwood 
and also the Deed of Conveyance by which Arabella's property had been made 
into a Trust, before her second marriage, to protect her from Fainall's avarice. 
Lady Wishfort forgives Mirabell for his past misdemeanors and gives her 
consent to his marriage with Millamant. 

Congreve is writing at the turn of the 17th century so there are differences 
in his treatment of his material. Plautus presents the young slave Tranio as 
having more wit and presence of mind than his young master Philolaches or 
his old master Theoproprides. In Congreve's play the mastermind is Mirabell. 
But, like the director in a theatre, he can only remain off-stage while his actors 
play their part and, if well-rehearsed plans go wrong, it is Foible who has 
to improvise, in the manner of a Tranio. Let us compare the dialogues. In 
The Ghost Tranio fools his old master with the tale of a haunted house: 
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Tranio. I'll tell you. It was like this. One evening your son 
happened to be dining out. As soon as he got home, we all went 
to bed. We all went to sleep. There was a light burning which 
I had accidentally forgotten to put out. Suddenly he let out a 
terrible cry... 


He said that the dead man had appeared to him in his sleep... 


And this is what the dead man said, to your son, in his sleep: 
'I am a stranger from over the seas; my name is Diapontius. But 
here I dwell; here is my appointed habitation. For Hades will not 
grant me leave to cross the waters of Acheron, since I was 
untimely slain. | trusted and was deceived. My host slew me in 
this house, and in this house he buried me, without rite or 
ceremony, secretly, in this very house, the villain; and he did 
it for my money. You must go hence, for this house is a house 
of abomination, a domicile of sin.’ This is what the ghost said. 
As for the ghostly manifestations that have been going on here, 
it would take more than a year to describe them all.8 


Let us now take up The Way of the World. In Act I, Mirabell arranges the 
wedding of Waitwell with Foible, Lady Wishfort's maid, partly to prevent any 
risk of Waitwell double-crossing him, ‘like Mosca in the Fox'. In Act II, he 
meets the newly-wed pair in St. James Park to give them directions but is 
seen by Mrs. Marwood, who is his enemy because he declines to have an 
affair with her. In Act III, Mrs. Marwood tells Lady Wishfort that she has 
seen Foible talking to Mirabell in the park. Lady Wishfort, who had sent Foible 
to arrange a meeting with Sir Roland, charges Foible with betraying her. Foible, 
in a hilarious scene, sets out to dupe her mistress (like Tranio) by inventing 
an imaginary conversation. 


If you had heard how he us'd me, and all upon your Ladiship's 
Account, I'm sure you would not suspect my Fidelity. Nay, if that 
had been the worst I could have born: But he had a Fling at your 
Ladiship too; and then | could not hold: But I'faith I gave him 
his own... 


O Madam; 'tis a Shame to say what he said — With his Taunts 
and his Fleers, tossing up his Nose. Humph (says he) what, you 
are a hatching some Plot (says he) you are so early abroad, or 
Catering (says he) ferreting for some disbanded Officer I warrant 
.. Let me see (says he) what, she must come down pretty deep 
now, she's superannuated (says. he) and — 


Humph (says he) I hear you are laying Designs against me too 
(says he) and Mrs. Millamant is to marry my Uncle;(he does not 
suspect a Word of your Ladiship;) but (says he) I'll fit you for 
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that, | warrant you (says he) I'll hamper you for that (says he) 
you and your old Frippery too (says he) I'll handle you- ° 


The deliberate use of degrading terms like 'superannuated’, 'old Frippery', not 
only turns the Lady's wrath from Foible but serves to further the intrigue : 
Lady Wishfort is so incensed with Mirabell that she is determined to marry 
Sir Rowland at once, to spite his heir. 

In Act IV, Waitwell finally enters as Sir Rowland to woo Lady Wishfort. 
But Mrs. Marwood, having overheard Foible discussing the ‘plot’ with 
Mirabell's friend (and former lover) Mrs. Arabella Fainall, sends an anonymous 
letter denouncing Sir Rowland as ‘a Cheat and a Rascal'.!° Again, it is Foible 
who saves the situation, by whispering to Waitwell to blame the letter on 
Mirabell, that he is seeking to prevent this alliance by such underhand means. 
The ruse works; Lady Wishfort's suspicions are lulled. 


Foible. O Treachery! But are you sure, Sir Rowland, it is his 
Writing?... 


This was the Business that brought Mr. Mirabell disguis'd to 
Madam Millamant this Afternoon. I thought something was 
contriving, when he stole by me and would have hid his Face.!! 


Restoration Comedy had been labelled ‘immoral’ and ‘profane’ by Jeremy 
Collier in 1698, but The Way of the World begins with a wedding (of Waitwell 
and Foible) and ends with the engagement of Mirabell and Millamant. Old 
sins, however, cast long shadows. Mirabell had drifted into an affair with the 
young widow Arabella Languish but, when she feared that she was pregnant, 
it was Mirabell who had arranged a marriage of convenience between the 
wealthy widow Arabella and the fortune-hunter Fainall. When the play begins, 
Mirabell is a reformed character. He loves Millamant and is determined on 
marriage, not elopement; he also withstands the lures of Mrs. Marwood. Mrs. 
Fainall is an exemplary character; although her own marriage is unhappy, she 
helps the lovers to meet secretly in the 'proviso-scene’ of Act IV and work 
out the terms for a happy marriage. 

Collier does not focus on one element that Congreve shares with Plautus 
- the antagonism of youth and age. The Ghost opens with a quarrel between 
the old slave Grumio and the young slave Tranio; through an exchange of 
insults, we learn of the moral deterioration of the young master, encouraged 
by Tranio, who later sets out to dupe the old master, initially to give Philolaches 
time to sober up but continues spinning one yarn after another for the sheer 
love of sport or devilry. In The Way of the World, Act HI the fop Witwoud 
refuses to recognise his half-brother Sir Willfull, Lady Wishfort's nephew, who 
has ridden to town from the country and is not dressed fashionably; he even 
sets his friend Petulant to 'smoke him’. But Congreve turns the tables on 
contemporary Witwouds by making Sir Willfull into a bold, outspoken man 
who gives his younger brother a piece of his mind for his lack of true manners. 
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Witwoud. No Offence, I hope, Brother. 


Sir Wilfull. 'Sheart, Sir, but there is, and much Offence — A Pox, 
is this your Inns o'Court Breeding, not to know your Friends and 
your Relations, your Elders, and your Betters?!? 


Indeed, Congreve sets out to bridge the gulf, between town and country, which 
was a feature of Restoration comedy proper. Sir Wilfull is 'Rustick! ruder 
than Gothick' says Millamant in Act IV but it is this man that offers to marry 
her, to save her dowry from Fainall's grasp, protects Mrs. Fainall from physical 
assault by her frustrated husband, then surrenders his legal claims voluntarily 
to enable Millamant to marry Mirabell with Lady Wishfort's consent. His good 
nature cannot outweigh his lack of polish but serves as a foil to his empty- 
headed half-brother Witwoud as well as the villainy of the apparently 
fashionable ‘gentleman’ Fainall. 

Erich Segal refers to the carnivalesque element in Plautine comedy, a 
saturnalian reversal of Roman values to evoke laughter. The very foundation 
of Roman morality is attacked in word and deed on the Plautine stage; defiance 
replaces deference in direct opposition to the Roman virtue of pietas.!3 But 
the momentary breaking of society's rules provides joy of release in direct 
proportion to the severity of restraint. Tranio's duping of Theoproprides is 
acceptable to the Roman audience chiefly because it happens in Athens, not 
Rome. And Plautus re-instates the master as the figure of authority at the 
end, who pardons the impudent slave - for the moment. Similarly, Congreve 
presents the antagonism of father and son in his earlier comedy Love for Love. 
Valentine has run into debt and his father Sir Samson Legend agrees to settle 
them on condition that he resign his patrimony in favour of his younger brother 
Ben, a sailor. Valentine pretends madness to put off signing the final Deed; 
his beloved Angelica even agrees to an engagement with Sir Samson so that 
she may gain access to his study and steal the document. But Valentine, 
thinking he has lost Angelica, drops his disguise of madness, the 
misunderstandings are cleared and the play ends with Sir Samson, a wiser 
man, withdrawing his suit to Angelica and giving his consent to the marriage 
of thé lovers. Thus Congreve is already moving away from the carefree world 
of Restoration Comedy to a moral universe where one has to pay for past 
sins or feel remorse before he wins the crown. In The Way of the World, 
Mirabell admits to Fainall his false courtship of Lady Wishfort in the past 
but he is now a mature person who loves Millamant ‘with all her Faults; nay, 
...for her Faults.’ Congreve presents Lady Wishfort first in Act III as a foolish 
woman, deluding herself that she is as beautiful and desirous at fifty-five as 
her niece, and rehearsing poses how to greet Sir Rowland. It is a marvellous 
role for a comic actress, comparable to Shakespeare's Falstaff and Congreve 
exhibits a Plautine zest for life and fun in the creation of this dowager, who 
is the victim of her own self-delusion and constantly iterates 'As I am a Person’. 
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But in Act V she gains the sympathy of the audience as the mother who is 
willing to sacrifice all to save an erring daughter - one moreover who is 
Mirabell's accomplice in the plot to deceive her mother. And the play ends 
not with the announcement of betrothal but with Lady Wishfort's fears that 
Fainall may still harm her daughter. Mirabell, returning the Deed of 
Conveyance to Arabella, promises to help in effecting a Reunion between 
husband and wife rather than advising divorce, which was considered 
scandalous. 

Restoration Comedy is often termed Comedy of Wit and the sparring of 
Dorimant and Harriet in Etherege's The Man of Mode is still enjoyable to 
read. Congreve's Mirabell and Millamant indulge in a battle of wits in St. 
James Park, to hide their true feelings in company. 


Mirabell. ... You are no longer handsome when you've lost your 
Lover; your Beauty dies upon the Instant: For Beauty is the Lover's 
Gift; 'tis he bestows your Charms - Your Glass is all a Cheat... 


Millamant. ... Beauty the Lover's Gift? - Lord, what is a Lover, 
that it can give? Why one makes Lovers as fast as one pleases, 
and they live as long as one pleases, and they die as soon as 
one pleases: and then if one pleases one makes more,'4 


In Act IV, there is the famous ‘bargain-scene’ where Mirabell and Millamant 
appear less like lovers than business partners drawing up the terms of a contract 
acceptable to both. They live in a world where professed emotion is 
hypocritical, so Millamant would prefer to be formal in public, even after 
marriage. As Bassanio has to undergo the test of choosing the right casket 
before he can marry Portia in Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice, so 
Millamant tests Mirabell by putting forward whimsical conditions. But Mirabell 
realizes that the conditions themselves are unimportant; what she really wants 
is an assurance that he will continue to love her after marriage and respect 
her rights as an individual. He gives her this assurance indirectly by matching 
her playful mood and looking forward to a future that includes the well-being 
of their offspring. Congreve re-asserts the necessity of marriage but pleads 
for the 'marriage of true minds' rather than marriages of convenience which 
only led to indifference and infidelity. The comedy of Congreve, unlike 
Restoration Comedy, does not restrict itself to portraying the follies of a select 
social class, but admits the need for compromise between the claims of the 
individual and the society and even points to a reformed 'way' of the world 
where guardians and wards will act with due responsibility. 

The Courtly audience of Restoration Comedy proper, who applauded wit 
over morality, would have accepted Fainall as the hero; indeed this role was 
played by Thomas Betterton who had played the lead role in Congreve's earlier 
plays. But Congreve's outlook had changed and he had chosen a hard task 
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- to preserve the middle-class from succumbing to the twin evils of Affectation 
and Malice. Critics sometimes complain that there is too much ‘talk’ in the 
first two acts and too much ‘action’ in the last three but they fail to notice 
that the conversations -- between Mirabell and Fainall in Act 1, Mrs. Fainall 
and Mrs. Marwood in Act II or Millamant and Mrs. Marwood in Act III - 
- are really confrontations, between the Truewits and the False Wits, where 
the former seek to penetrate and expose the hypocrisy of the latter. Where 
Wit is not enough to contain the advances of a Fainall or a Marwood, there 
remains the remedy of the Law. 

Here Congreve has the advantage of Plautus. On the Roman stage, boy 
slaves played the roles of women, and it was forbidden for a slave to play 
a freeborn maid, so the dramatist could not end the play with the marriage 
of young lovers. Plays like The Ghost or The Rope spring from the love of 
an Athenian youth for a courtesan, and the attendant evil of falling into debt. 
In The Rope the shipwrecked Palaestra turns out to be the long lost-daughter 
of Daemones so she can marry Plesidippus, Athenian by birth. But here too 
the comic element is provided by a tug-of-war between Trachalio, the slave 
of Plesidippus, and Gripus, the slave of Daemones, for the box of trinkets 
belonging to Palaestra. Daemones, the old man who now lives on the coast 
‘of Sicily, is asked to mediate by Trachalio. He asks Palaestra to enumerate 
the articles in the box; as she describes the trinkets of her childhood, Daemones 
comes to realize that she is his long-lost daughter. Daemones not only rewards 
Trachalio by procuring his freedom but even forgives Labrax, and invites him 
to join in the wedding festivity. Congreve can justly claim to provide an ‘artful 
Solution of the Fable’. In The Ghost, Theoproprides reluctantly forgives the 
unrepentant Tranio on the urging of Callidamates, only because this is 'festive 
comedy’. Congreve, however, shows Mirabell deserving Lady Wishfort's 
forgiveness, by rescuing her and her daughter from the clutches of the villain 
Fainall. 

But Congreve was too refined for his time. He was writing in the age 
of William 'the Dutchman' when the stage was fast losing the patronage of 
the Court and the middle-class audiences were not able to decode the right 
signals from the superficial web of deception and intrigue. So Congreve, 
drawing on the great tradition of Comedy to ensure a permanent place for 
his last and finest play The Way of the World, bowed out of the literary world 
at the age of thirty. 
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Phenomenal Qualia, Emotional Qualia and the 
Novel as Exploration of Consciousness” 


Santanu Mazumdar 


It would appear that, being fundamentally and overwhelmingly a psychological 
narrative, the novel finds it difficult to accommodate, and incorporate into 
itself in an integral way, episodes of sensory apprehensions of the external 
world. Indeed, since according to the sense-datum theory the ontologically prior 
and indeed primary given is simply sense-experience, and the external world 
a construction out of it, perhaps one should simply be talking of sensory 
experience rather than sensory apprehension of the world. Such experience, 
rather than emotions, seems to be the primary hallmark of consciousness. 
Emotions, after all, could be behaviorally and/or mechanistically reduced, 
whereas sensation, as Chalmers persuasively argues in his seminal and 
paradigmatic text The Conscious Mind (a work that is based on an ideology 
of denying any necessary connection between consciousness per se and its 
contingent bearers, such as human or other biological organisms, and which 
seeks to grant to consciousness the same primitive status as, for example, the 
force of gravity) could not.! Taken in this primitive sense of sensation (one 
could not even call it sensory engagement with the physical world, for there 
is no guarantee such a world exists), consciousness is of little use to the novel. 
Sometimes the novel does indeed incorporate a heightened phenomenological 
feel, as when Joyce is describing the colours of words in Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, or the French novelist Alain Robbe-Grillet, in La Jaloussie 
(1957), begins with an extended description of objects perceived apparently 
by no consciousness in particular, but these are necessarily aberrations. 

It is deeply ironic that consciousness in the basic meaning of sensation 
should merely be episodes with which the novel is occasionally interspersed, 
because, as David Lodge points out the rise of the novel coincides with the 
growth of, the Western and specifically Cartesian preoccupation with 
consciousness in the sense of interiority.2 The irony may, however, be a 
retrospective imposition of the very recent privileging of sensation and in 
particular sensory qualia over thought, reason and emotion: Descartes's famous 
formulation of the ontological primitivity of the self is after all framed in 
terms of cogitation rather than sensation: cogito, ergo sum. It would be perhaps 
on the whole right to say that traditionally consciousness has been identified 
with a stream of perceptions or thoughts rather than with sensation raw and 
pure: as late as in the 1890s William James, advocating the analytic method 
as opposed to the synthetic, writes that pure sensation is almost impossible 
to demarcate in adult experience. 
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This traditional prejudice regarding the nature of consciousness is continued 
and echoed (if not identically reflected) in that influential anti-Chalmers schoo! 
of modern philosophy of the mind, which requires, for conceding the 
possession of consciousness proper, higher-order self-reflexive awareness about 
sensational episodes in an organism's life, rather than simply the episodes 
themselves. A fairly representative articulation of such a view can be found 
in Peter Carruther's Consciousness: Essays from a Higher-Order Perspective? 
Carruthers is forced to concede, however, that higher-order awareness of 
sensory states are devoid of any phenomenological feel, unlike the sensory 
state itself. However hard we may concentrate on our awareness of the 
greenness of grass, the awareness of the primary awareness does not have 
any sensory feel. 

Such higher-order awareness requires, of course, propositional attitudes 
involving belief states, and to this extent sensory consciousness, taken in this 
more rigorous sense, links with emotions: indeed much of the modern 
philosophical analysis of emotions does involve and make use of belief-states 
and propositional attitudes.* Such analysis involves a theoretical separation 
of the phenomenal or sensory aspect of emotions - its‘raw feel -- from its, 
cognitive side. It should be noted, however, that such a propositional analysis 
renders problematic the two emotions most pertinent to literature - love and 
hate. In the case of these two emotions it is extremely difficult to formulate 
just what the belief-state is (in the primary order, of course: in the higher 
order there are the beliefs "I love" and "I hate"). It is surely no coincidence 
that these are precisely the two emotional states, which most render the subject 
or holder susceptible to fallibility. Psychologists are always unearthing cases 
of love masquerading as hate and vice versa. But leaving aside the problematics 
of love and hate for the moment, the philosophical analysis of emotion makes 
use of the binary between factive emotions, involving actual state of affairs, 
and epistemic emotions, involving possible states of affairs. 

The very fact that the theoretical division of emotions into sensory and 
cognitive components seems so strained and unsatisfactory from the common- 
sense point of view is a pointer to the large (some would say blank) disjunction 
that obtains between sensation and emotion. The former is passive, non- 
propositional, infallibly given (in terms of the sense-datum though certainly 
not in terms of the object) and, although channelized through the five sensory 
modalities, do seem of a natural kind. Emotions, on the other hand, seem 
controllable (indeed for Freud control of emotions is the basis of civilization),> 
propositional (with the possible exceptions of love and hate), potentially 
exposing the subject or holder to fallible judgements about the nature or 
identity of the emotion and - as philosophers such as Robert Gordon and Peter 
Carruthers point out in their respective texts as mentioned above -- difficult 
to conceive of as a natural kind.® Finally, and most importantly, sensations 
seem to be morally neutral while emotions definitely are not. Indeed, one of 
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the strongest moral sanctions is to be the object of negative emotions, such 
as disgust, either one's own or someone else's. The questions that therefore 
inevitably arise include three most important ones: which of the two, sensation 
and emotion, is ontologically prior or primitive? What is the link between 
the two? And finally, can one have one without the other? What we are 
concerned with here is what, if any, answers literature can offer to these 
questions. Of course, if, following the anti-Chalmers view, articulated ably 
by Carruthers in the text mentioned above, and held both by physicalists such 
as Paul and Patricia Churchland and reductionists such as Daniel Dennet on 
the one hand and by mentalists such as Thomas Nagel and Colin Mcginn 
on the other, one delimits consciousness only to higher-order (in the technical 
sense) thoughts, then the novel as the literary celebration of psychological 
interiority remains largely unproblematic. However, if consciousness is 
identified with the primitive ontological and epistemic fact of sensation, then 
the really tough questions about how the novel, being a psychological narrative, 
can accommodate, use and naturalize such utterly mysterious primitivity, force 
themselves upon us. 

It may be fruitful to begin looking for some answers in the "sensational" 
popular fiction of mid-Victorian England rather than in more canonical texts. 
Such fiction was intended to be "sensational" in the literal sense of producing 
physical sensations in readers. It also links up closely with contemporary 
medical interest in obscure diseases, mesmerism, memory etc. Indeed, although 
there was no psychiatry in the modern sense of the term at this time, the 
interest in mental pathology was immense, and writers like Wilkie Collins, 
Mary Fortune (The White Maniac, 1863), Charlotte Perkins Gilman (The Yellow 
Wallpaper, 1899), George du Maurier, even George Eliot herself, all engage 
with such interest, expressed at the theoretical level by psychologists like 
Forbes Winslaw, William Carpenter, John Eliotson etc. The point relevant to 
our discussion is that this sensational fiction often deals with the problematics 
of sensation, including the fallibility of perceptions derived from the sensory 
modality of sight (spying, disguises, etc, for example in The Moonstone), the 
mysterious quality of smell as sensory modality and so on. One paradigmatic 
text in this respect is Collins's Poor Miss Finch. The eponymous heroine, 
though born blind, can tell darkness from light through some sort of inner 
sense. She gains her sight through medical intervention but is terrified of 
the colour blue. She eventually loses her sight through overuse, and love for 
a man is involved in such loss. This is perhaps the clearest case in literature 
of a binary between the sensory and the emotional worlds, with privileging 
of the latter. It is as though the sensory world involving the modalities is 
too much for Miss Finch. Collins in fact is an author who shows a more 
than fleeting interest in the sensory modalities: "The Haunted Hotel" (1878) 
deals with smell. In "The White Maniac" by Mary Fertune, the colour red 
brings out maniac fury in the protagonist. Charlotte Perkins Gilman's The 
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Yellow Wallpaper (1899) deals with a case of extreme sensory deprivation and 
its emotional consequences. The language of the story itself seems to break 
down as a result of such deprivation. 

Why is there such an interest in sensory phenomenology in this relatively 
minor genre, and that always being associated with mental pathologies of some 
sort, whereas the canonical texts of Dickens, Eliot, Hardy etc. seem to regard 
sensory phenomenology more or less unproblematically, if at all? It is by 
no means the case that major English writers (not necessarily novelists) are 
unaware of the importance of the distinction between the phenomenal and the 
sensory: there is Coleridge's famous line in the "Dejection Ode": "I see, not 
feel, how beautiful they are". In his recent book, Lodge points out how there 
are lyrical descriptions of sensory qualia in English poetry as well as fiction: 
Marvell's "The Garden", Anne Michael's Fugitive Pieces, etc, and says that 
the novel renders qualia through simile and metaphor, thereby verbalizing the 
non-verbal.’ What is not clear from Lodge's treatment is the passage from 
sensation to emotion in these extracts. There must be a passage, involving 
junctures, since literature is inherently emotional. „And such passages and such 
junctures imply choices, even perhaps moral choices sometimes, on the part 
of author, character and reader. They would involve memory and tradition 
and culture (what one feels about a garden and about what Lodge extravagantly 
calls the "qualia of fruit and fruitfulness" is surely culture-specific: presumably 
in a culture of cannibalism gardens and fruits would not have any emotional 
appeal).8 Modern anthropomorphic research has validated the notion of some 
universal core emotions, but sensation and sensory experience surely is more 
universal and homologous than emotion. 

Or is it? One may easily revert to the other extreme and assert that it 
is the least universal, always private, always unique. This is the famous 
problem of absent or inverted qualia, first posited by Locke. One can never 
be sure that what is yellow for one person is not red (or indeed some other 
colour, named or unnamed) for another person, what is pungent or putrid for 
one person is not sweet for another, what is C sharp minor for one is not 
B flat major for another. Public namings and ostensive definitions are of no 
use whatsoever, because a person who sees yellow for red from birth will 
have learnt to call it red nevertheless through learning, and one could never 
discover her phenomenological feel for the colour another person, or others, 
call red. In Locke's famous words, “one man's mind cannot pass into another 
man's body". Indeed, the possibility of inverted (or absent) qualia is one of 
the strongest grounds on which Chalmers refutes physicalism, arguing that 
consciousness is not supervenient on the physical world, including the physical 
organism possessing the consciousness.? 

In my view, it is the sheer privacy of sensory experience in potential if 
not in contingent terms, that links it with the treatment of consciousness in 
the novel. The novel down the ages, and especially the modern novel, has 
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inexorably and ineluctably tended towards a bleakly solipsistic world-view. 
Its domain may be psychological consciousness rather than a phenomenal one, 
but the former is treated as private and ineluctable in a manner more befitting 
the latter. This privacy is at its extreme in the stream-of-consciousness novel, 
but such an extreme has been gradually reached through the two hundred and 
fifty years of the novel's history. The major English novelists have always 
shown individuals locked in their private worlds and unable to reach out to 
others: Clarissa, Pamela, Tristam, Lady Dedlock, Miss Havisham, Pip, Maggie, 
Dorothea, Gwendolen, Tess, Jude, Isabella, Kurtz, Mrs Verloc - the list is 
very long. All altruistic and communicative tendencies are ultimately defeated 
by solipsistic confinement. Modernism and postmodernism, in so far they 
are reflected in the contemporary novel, are only the culmination of this 
tendency. 

Simon Blackburn has rightly observed that what now passes for 
postmodernism is really nominalism, and hence as old at least as Plato.!® Since 
nominalism denies essences and universals as substantive ontological givens, 
it opens the way for a validation of private worlds. And the ultimate of all 
private worlds is the world of sensation: unverifiable, infinitely variable in 
potential, immune to fallibility, morally neutral. Thus the contemporary novel 
which partakes of the postmodernist ideology can be said to reflect and embody 
human consciousness in its sensory rather than perceptive, intellectual or ethical 
dimension, even though formally it deals with psychological rather than 
phenomenal or sensory consciousness. 

The point about moral neutrality is crucial: despite the solipsistic tendencies 
that have always persisted, the traditional English novel has always tended 
to emphasize and privilege moral choices, from Austen through Eliot to Conrad 
and Greene.!! But the world of sensation is amoral because it is pre-moral: 
morality can only begin, as observed earlier, at the juncture of sensation and 
perception. Of course, it can and does recur at higher junctures, for example, 
that of perception and intellection, and, most famously, at that of intellection 
and ethics. One of the disturbing facets of postmodernism is that its privileging 
of plurality seems to undermine the value and the sanctity of moral choices. 
Whether the contemporary novel embodies such undermining is of course a 
matter of empirical investigation, but the possibilities are certainly there, 
especially if one thinks of the works of writers like Ruth Rendell, Julian Barnes, 
Fey Weldon and others. In many if not all of their novels, there seems to 
be a celebration of deviance and depravity, especially of the sexual kind, and 
- more disturbingly - such celebrations seem to entail abdication of the 
responsibilities of moral control of selfish impulses. One is thinking, for 
example, of Rendell's The Veiled One or The Rottweiler!?. The modern British 
novel seems increasingly to blur the line between thriller and serious novel. 
Of course, it is possible to argue, as Richard Blackwell does, that the trends 
is more a fashionable stance or pose rather than any deep representation of 
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the contemporary aesthetic and moral climate. But one rather suspects that 
such subtleties may be lost on the average reader.'3 In terms of the abdication 
of morality, the privileging of sensation in recent philosophical theory may 
be relevant to recent fiction which feeds upon and endorses postmodernist 
philosophy. Fiction may have scant and occasional spaces only for the 
description and celebration of sensory qualia, but physical incorporation is no 
sure guide to thematic importance. In its solipsistic, pluralistic and amoral 
trends (although this last pertains to very recent fiction only), the novel, 
although it deals on the surface with psychology and not phenomenology, 
seems to endorse and enforce the modern philosophical view, which must have 
seemed eccentric to ancient philsophers and will do so to many ordinary people 
now, that the essence of being human is not to perceive, or reason, or choose 
morally, but merely to sense (one cannot even say sense the world, for the 
world may not exist) as splendidly as one can. 


*This paper relates to the work done as Visiting Scholar at Sheffield University between 
20 June and OI July 2005. 


'Oxford, 1996 


2Consciousness and the Novel (Secker and Warburg 2002, p39ff, quoting Ian Watt's 
The Rise of the Novel 


3Oxford, 2005 
te.g Robert Gordon, The Structure of Emotions (Cambridge University Press, 1987). 
“In Civilization and its Discontents, 1929, 1930. 


Sindeed fallible psychological consciousness plays a major role in the dynamics of the 
novel. Clanssa is mistaken about the nature and motives of Lovelace, Emma is 
mistaken about the true state of affairs around her, and Henry James's heroes and 
heroines arc almost in a default state of fallibility. As David Lodge has observed: 
"This was an effect in which Henry James later specialized — telling the story 
through the consciousness of characters whose understanding of events is partial, 
mistaken, deccived, or self-deceiving" (Consciousness and the Novel, Secker and 
Warburg, 2002) p 49. A major reason why the novel is constrained to deal with 
psychological rather than phenomenal consciousness is that the former is subject 
to fallibility while the latter is not. 


TConsciousness and the Novel, Secker and Warburg, 2002, p12-13 

8Because technically qualia are confined to sensory modalities and not to perceived 
objects. 

9He says there are natural laws linking the two, but that is ontologically very different 
from reductionism. 

In Think (O.U.P, 1989) p265ff 

Indeed the most remarkable and encouraging thing about Jane Austen's fictional world 
is that her heromes can and do make significant moral choices even within, and 
perhaps precisely because of the constraints imposed upon them as women living 
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in male-dominated society. Neither Elizabeth nor Emma nor any other major heroine 
articulates the thought that women ought to find their identities outside the narrow 
fields of marriage and matchmaking - indeed why should they? But within such 
narrow terrain they act as significant moral agents. The space for moral choices 
in Austen is not delimited by the degree of social and economic empowerment. 
This surely has enormous implications for human destiny in general: one could be 
poor and disempowered and yet be an important moral agent. 


!2Actually there is in this novel a major role for sensory qualia, in this case an olfactory 
one, since at the climax of the novel the protagonist, through inhaling a rare brand 
of perfume, goes back in memory to his first sexual experience of being seduced, 
an experience which ended in abject and impotent failure. But the treatment is 
deliberately and provocatively sordid, and the linkage with sexual humiliation - 
an emotive rather than sensory experience - undermines that primacy of sensory 
consciousness over the emotive one which the ideology of the dominant branch 
of modem philosophy of mind promotes. 


BIn The Novel Now, Richard Bradford Blackwell argues that ‘literary’ novelists of the 
past 20 years are characterised less by procedural solidarity than a series of magpie 
borrowings. Martin Amis could be found suggesting that, if he tried really hard, 
he could just about imagine "a novel that is as tricksy, as alienated and as writerly 
as those of, say, Robbe-Grillet while also providing the staid satisfactions of pace, 
plot and humour with which we associate, say, Jane Austen". They are 
“domesticated post-modernists, don't you know, clever as hell, wildly enthused by 
the charm of altered states, mental disembodiment and unreliable narrators but 
sufficiently in thrall to the idea of conventional storytelling to sell lots of copies 
and emerge with the reader on their side.” Or, as he somewhat grandly puts it, 
"They create fictional scenarios that are precipitately and self-cvidently bizarre and 
implausible and in doing so they both entertain the fashionably accomplished reader 
and confirm that the actuality of existence outside the novel is by implication 
reassuringly normal.” This 1s literary academia, damned by Bradford for its 
obfuscation, its arrogant colonising of the critical environment and, above all, for 
its non-judgmental neutrality, that engrained seminar room reluctance to offer "an 
opinion on whether or not the novel or the author are any good" (From a revicw 
in The Independent, reproduced in the "8th Day" of The Sunday Statesman, Calcutta 
of 25 February 2007). 
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To say that the most potent literary influences on Hardy were Greek tragedy, 
Shakespearean tragedy, and the Bible - not necessarily in that order - is to 
state the obvious. Hardy's allusions to, and direct quotations from, the above 
sources have been well documented.’ Scholars have focused on Clym 
Yeobright's Hamlet-like, Oedipal relationship with his mother and also his 
Oedipus-like relentless pursuit of a guilty secret, little knowing that it can 
only wreck his fragile marital happiness and peace of mind. Mrs Yeobright, 
traversing the heath with only the uncomprehending Johnny Nunsuch for 
company, has been compared to King Lear wandering on the heath, 
accompanied by the Fool, complete with the fatal snake-bite that recalls Lear's 
bitter complaint that filial ingratitude is worse than the 'serpent's tooth’. The 
parallel has been strengthened by Hardy's own 1895 Preface to The Return 
of the Native where he speculates that it might be the same traditional heath 
that the Shakespearean and Hardyan protagonists wander on. Michael 
Henchard, self-exiled, and wandering on the outskirts of Casterbridge, 
accompanied by the half-wit Abel Whittle, also recalls the Lear association 
while his ‘unnatural’ act of selling his wife and daughter echoes other such 
cataclysmic unnatural events like Oedipus's unwitting parricide and incest, 
Lear's exiling of his own flesh-and-blood in Cordelia, and the murder of 
Duncan by his host, kinsman and subject. 

This essay will focus on a Shakespearean connection that I have not seen 
commented upon, a link that at first glance may seem far-fetched and 
outrageous. I have not found any extra-textual evidence to suggest that Hardy 
had been re-rcading Macbeth (or had seen it recently performed) around the 
time that he was writing, or making preparations to write, Jude the Obscure 
(1895). But there is a striking parallel between the scene of Duncan's murder, 
and the scenes leading to it and immediately following it, and the scene of 
the amateurish pig-killing in Hardy's novel. The pig-killing scene has other 
thematic and imagistic justifications which are obvious: it is preceded by Jude's 
bitter recognition that he is ‘caught in a gin which would cripple him. . 
for the rest of a lifetime’, and followed towards the end of the novel by 
his piteous appeal: 'I have been thinking of my foolish feeling about the pig 
you and I killed during our first marriage. | feel now that the greatest mercy 
that could be vouchsafed to me would be that something should serve me 
as I served that animal’ (Part VI, chapter 8, p. 406). Jude's merciful killing 
of the pig, without prolonging its death-agony, ties up at the intra-textual level 
with his later act of putting the trapped rabbit out of its misery by one 
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compassionate blow on its head. At the inter-textual level, it echoes Tess's 
humane act of wringing the necks of the fatally wounded pheasants and thus 
putting an end to their excruciating physical suffering; it also harks back to 
Hardy's early novel Under the Greenwood Tree where Fancy Day's father 
humanely prefers to suffocate and kill the bees quickly and painlessly rather 
than fumigate them and let them die lingeringly of starvation. Such life-long 
concern for the suffering of dumb creatures is the natural expression of a writer 
who advocated better and humane conditions in slaughtering-houses?, who was 
disturbed by the suffering of wounded war-horses, who gave evidence against 
two men accused and convicted of ill-treating a cow’, who wrote indignant 
and spirited Ictters of protest against the cruelty meted out to ‘performing’ 
animals’, and who left some money in his will to the 'Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’ and the ‘Council of Justice to Animals’. 

The early reviewers of Jude the Obscure, however, failed to appreciate 
these humane and literary concerns behind the pig-killing scene. They found 
this graphically described episode far too obnoxious for their squeamish tastes. 
One reviewer listed 'Arabella's dimple-making, the pig-killing, the boy suicide 
and homicide, Jude's drunken second marriage, Sue's willful self-surrender to 
Phillotson' as being among the ‘revolting’ incidents in the book which 'make 
us shiver with horror and grovel with shame’.® In her (in)famous attack on 
the authors she accuses of promoting 'The Anti-Marriage League’, Margaret 
Oliphant reviled the coarse indecency of Jude the Obscure in general, 
especially the depiction of the relations between Jude and his wife Arabella: 
‘She is a human pig, like the beast whom in a horrible scene she and 
her husband kill, quite without shame or consciousness of any occasion for 
shame ...7 While Mrs Oliphant's disgust at the courting scene, where Arabella 
throws the pig's pizzle at Jude, is entirely understandable, her criticism of 
the pig-killing scene is somewhat off the mark. But she was not alone; raising 
a debate on the choice of artistic subject, A. J. Butler questioned: 'Is the 
operation of killing a pig, ... with every physical detail faithfully reproduced, 
as legitimate a theme for artistic treatment ... ? The fact that 'the Society 
' for the Protection of Animals have reprinted the passage in their organ’ does 
not seem to suggest that 'Mr Hardy wrote in the interests of that estimable 
body’. In that case, ‘[t]hen, does Mr Hardy really take pleasure in contemplating 
the process of pig-sticking?" 

It is such insensitive criticism that had earlier prompted Hardy to explain 
his position in a private letter to his long-term friend and part-time literary 
collaborator, Mrs Florence Henniker: 


Though not a novel with a purpose, I think it [ie. Jude] turns 
out to be a novel which 'makes for’ humanity - more than any 
other I have written: an opinion that will probably surprise you. 
I suppose I have missed the mark in the pig-killing scene the 
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papers are making such a fuss about: I fully expected that, though 
described in that particular place for the purely artistic reason of 
bringing out A.'s [sic; i.e. Arabella's] character, it might serve a 
humane end in showing people the cruelty that goes on unheeded 
under the barbarous regime we call civilization.? 


In a more public manner, anticipating that he might be misunderstood and 
misrepresented, Hardy had written a letter to the editor of Animals’ Friend: 


During the writing of a recent novel of mine it occurred to me 
that one of the scenes might be useful in teaching mercy in the 
Slaughtering of Animals for the meat-market - the cruelties 
involved in the business having been a great grief to me for years. 
The story is now published, and I send herewith a proof of the 
scene alluded to - of which I offer you gratuitously the right of 
publishing in The Animals Friend or elsewhere.!° 


Within the novel, the pig-killing scene has the same catalytic role in the 
breakdown of the Jude-Arabella marriage - Arabella will go on to perversely 
fling his precious books to the ground, soiling them with her greased hands 
- as the murder of Duncan in the breakdown of the seemingly perfect 
understanding in the Macbeth marriage, leading to the point where his wife's 
death will leave Macbeth untouched (‘She should have died hereafter: There 
would have been a time for such a word'). However, can one really equate 
the slaying of a domestic animal meant to be killed and eaten with the murder 
of one’s sovereign which is tantamount to high treason? The seeming absurdity 
of the comparison can be reconciled with, if we strip the two episodes down 
to their bare essentials: a reluctant husband egged on to an act of life-taking 
by a ruthless wife who questions his virility. Once this basic similarity is 
recognized, further parallels and echoes are not hard to find. For instance, the 
day of the slaying is preceded by a night of cataclysmic portents in Macbeth: 


The night has been unruly: where we lay, 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ th' air; strange screams of death, 
And, prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion, and confus'd events, 

New hatch'd to th' woeful time, the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake.!! 


To this catalogue of unnatural occurrences described by Lenox is added 
the eye-witness account of Rosse that Duncan's horses "turn'd wild in nature, 
broke their stalls, flung out" and in fact ate each other, to the "amazement 
of mine eyes, / That look'd upon 't" (II: iv, 16-20). In the more realistic 
nineteenth-century novel, such lurid sensationalism is toned down, but the fact 
that the preceding night has been unnatural is stressed by Hardy's narrator: 
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'The night had seemed strangely silent. Jude looked out of the window long 
before dawn, and perceived that the ground was covered with snow - snow 
rather deep for the season, it seemed, a few flakes still falling’ (Part 1, chapter 
10, p. 62; emphasis added). 

In the wee hours of such a night, the unnatural deed is done. The 
performance of the deed is prefaced by agonized soul-searching. Macbeth is 
aware that Duncan has claims on him as his sovereign, as his kinsman, and, 
perhaps most importantly, as his guest: 


He's here in double trust: 
First, as | am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed: then, as his host, 
Who should against his murtherer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. (I: vii,12-16) 


Jude too is aware of the pig as a ‘fellow-mortal' (Part I, chapter 10, p. 65) 
and his compunction at having to butcher it is compounded by the awareness 
that it is a ‘creature I have fed with my own hands! (p. 63). The pig too, 
‘which Jude and his wife had fattened in their sty during the autumn months' 
(p. 62), seems to be conscious of this breach of hospitality. As its life-blood 
ebbs away, ‘his glazing eyes rivet[ed] themselves on Arabella with the 
eloquently keen reproach of a creature recognizing at last the treachery of 
those who had seemed his only friends’ (p. 64). What is of significance in 
this description 1s that Hardy's narrator does not use ‘its' but the more dignified 
‘his' when referring to the animal victim. The other interesting feature is the 
use of 'treachery' - a word that means a betrayal of trust - to describe a deed 
that must surely have becn a commonplace domestic occurrence in many rural 
households. The word ‘treachery’, with its related sense of 'treason', magnifies 
the ethical implications and consequences of this act of mere economic 
predation - 'Poor folks must live! (p.65), says the down-to-earth Arabella. 

While Arabella can justify the killing of the pig with the common-sense 
logic of poor folks must live’, Jude - who as a boy had been careful to avoid 
treading on carthworms - cannot reconcile himself easily to this cruel 
annihilation of life. Arabella's practical advice is to let the pig bleed slowly 
- and painfully - to death so that the meat may be well-bled and thus fetch 
a higher price in the market: 'Every good butcher keeps un bleeding long. 
He ought to be eight or ten minutes dying, at least' (p. 63). The (over)sensitive 
Jude ignores such instructions and mercifully sticks the knife deep so that 
‘he shall not be half a minute if I can help it, however the meat may look' 
(p. 64). The narrator obviously applauds this humane concern and certifies: 
‘However unworkmanlike the deed, it had been mercifully done’ (p. 64). Jude's 
(undue?) haste in completing the unpleasant job in hand recalls Macbeth's 
famous words: 'If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well / It were 
done quickly’ (I: vii, 1-2). 
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While the reluctant Macbeth is dithering in his purpose, his wife, Lady 
Macbeth, urges him to 'screw your courage to the sticking-place' (I: vii, 61). 
Arabella too pooh-poohs Jude's pity for the starving animal and delivers her 
ultimatum: 'Well - you must do the sticking - there's no help for it. I'll show 
you how. Or I'll do it myself - I think I could. Though as it is such a big 
pig I had rather Challow [the professional butcher] had done it’ (p. 63). Lady 
Macbeth too had expressed her readiness to wield the dagger, but for a feminine 
frailty: "I laid their daggers ready; / He could not miss ‘em. - Had he not 
resembled / My father as he slept, I had done’t" (II: ti, 11-13). The wife's 
threat of usurping the expected masculine role successfully spurs the unwilling 
husband to do the deed in both cases. 

Macbeth had stoutly defended his manhood declaring: 'I dare do all that 
may become a man; / Who dares more, is none' (I: vii, 46-47). Lady Macbeth, 
however, scornfully questions Macbeth's virility in a manner that leaves him 
no room to opt out from his given promise: 


What beast was't then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. (I: vii, 47-51) 


Coupled with this taunt is the (in)famous logic of the 'I have given suck ...' 
passage. Lady Macbeth had earlier appealed to the powers of darkness to 
‘unsex' her and here, in this explicit image of dashing to the ground the innocent 
baby at her breast, what is implied is that she is, in effect, throttling her 
feminine tenderness: the life-giving, nourishing mother is displaced by the life- 
taking, remorseless murderer. Arabella too questions Jude's manliness and 
accuses him of being 'a tender-hearted fool' (p. 63). When Jude, shuddering 
at the idea of a protracted death-process for the pig, appeals to the hard-hearted 
Arabella to show ‘a little pity on the creature!’ (p. 64), one can almost imagine 
her shaking her head in disapproval and muttering that Jude is "too full o' 
th' milk of human kindness" (Macbeth, I: v, 17) for his own good. Here pity 
is the operative word / emotion. It is 'pity' which prevents Jude from prolonging 
the death-agony of the pig just as the politically ambitious Macbeth is held 
back from contemplating regicide by ‘Pity [which], like a naked new-born babe, 
/ Striding the blast, or heaven's Cherubins, hors'd / Upon the sightless couriers 
of the air, / Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye' (I: vii, 21-24). 
After the deed is done, Jude is rather unnerved by the gory spectacle. In 
his queasiness, he accidentally kicks over the bucket in which the pig's blood 
had been collected. The result is that the ‘steaming liquid’ is ‘splashed over 
the snow . . . forming a dismal, sordid, ugly spectacle - to those who saw 
it as other than an ordinary obtaining of meat’ (Jude, pp. 64-65). The fresh 
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red blood staining the virgin snow forms a pattern that harks back to Hardy's 
Tess of the d'Urbervilles with its insistent images of red tincturing a white 
background, so ably demonstrated by Tony Tanner.'? It also perhaps echoes 
Macbeth's hypocritical and hyperbolic description of the corpse of the man 
he has slain: 'Here lay Duncan, / His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood’ 
(H: iii, 111-12). 

The pig-killing episode in Jude ends with a remarkable paragraph that 
deserves to be quoted at length: 


Jude felt dissatisfied with himself as a man at what he had done, 
though aware of his lack of common sense, and that the deed 
would have amounted to the same thing if carried out by deputy. 
The white snow, stained with the blood of his fellow-mortal, wore 
an illogical look to him as a lover of justice, not to say a Christian; 
but he could not see how the matter was to be mended. No doubt 
he was, as his wife had called him, a tender-hearted fool. (Part 
I, chapter 10, p.65) 


One cannot help feeling that the rhetoric of this passage is in excess of its 
immediate context, that there is no real ‘objective correlative’ present. Jude's 
metaphysical doubts about the justice of the pig-killing act seem absurd until 
we recognise the larger picture, the allusive presence of the metaphysical 
debate voiced by Macbeth at the beginning of Act I scene vii. 

The similarities between Duncan's murder ın Macbeth and the pig-killing 
scene in Jude the Obscure go beyond the mere verbal echoes and situational 
parallel. The most significant link between these two otherwise widely differing 
episodes is the raising of gender issues. Traditionally, the gender polarity had 
been constructed around the assumption that 'feminine' was associated with 
tenderness, compassion, and life-nourishing values, while 'masculine' connoted 
physical hardihood in the face of danger and raw courage that does not baulk 
at death. In the two episodes under discussion, a gender role reversal occurs 
with the ‘feminine’ flaunting an amoral steadfastness of murderous intent and 
the 'masculine' shown as being enervated, almost emasculated. Ultimately, both 
Macbeth and Jude have to do the deed to prove to their taunting wives that 
their manhood has not been sapped by pity. 

Such a comparative analysis invariably raises a couple of linked questions 
to which it is difficult to find ready answers. First, are the echoes and 
parallelisms between these two scenes an instance of conscious and deliberate 
allusiveness or merely unconscious and inadvertent reminiscences? Secondly, 
if deliberate, is Hardy indulging in a tongue-in-cheek comic parody of the 
regicide scene or is he attempting a tragic buttressing and heightening of the 
mundane pig-killing act? - in other words, is the glass half-empty or half- 
full? An cloquent and persuasive defense of the prevalence of unconscious 
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echoes has been articulated by Sheridan: 'Faded ideas float in the fancy like 
half-forgotten dreams; and the imagination in its fullest enjoyments becomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created or adopted.''3 
That a writer may not always be fully conscious of what he is doing is 
recognized by Hardy too in the remarkable final sentence of the 1912 
‘Postscript’ to Jude the Obscure: 'And no doubt there can be more in a book 
than the author consciously puts there, which will help either to its profit or 
to its disadvantage as the case may be! (p. xxxix; emphasis added). 

In an early work, The Hand of Ethelberta (1876), Hardy had directly quoted 
from Macbeth in chapter 31 of his novel. The socially ambitious Ethelberta, 
anxious to consolidate her fragile social / marital position, has every reason 
to quote Shakespeare's politically ambitious protagonist: 'To be thus is nothing; 
/ But to be safely thus’ (IH: i, 47). In the novel immediately preceding Jude, 
i.e. Tess of the d'Urbervilles (1891), Macbeth is a lingering presence: not only 
does Angel's famous sleep-walking scene recall the even more famous sleep- 
walking scene of Lady Macbeth, but also Joan Durbeyfield's resigned 
acceptance of her daughter's misfortunes - ‘Well, well; what's done can't be 
undone! (chapter 38) - is a direct echo of Lady Macbeth's ‘What's done cannot 
be undone’ (V: i, 65). One might of course counter-argue that there is nothing 
specifically Shakespearean in this universal tragic realization and that the 
uneducated Mrs Durbeyficld is not quoting a literary classic at all but merely 
voicing a common fatalistic country wisdom in the starkest and simplest 
vocabulary available to her. Similarly, in the case of Jude the Obscure, in 
the absence of any direct quotation from Macbeth, it is somewhat difficult 
to decide whether it is an instance of unconscious - or, at best, half-conscious 
- recollection in the turmoil and upheaval of the process of artistic creation, 
or whether it is a case of a fully conscious and alert Hardy expecting his 
readers to intuitively make the Shakespearean connection and thus add a 
sombre tragic resonance to what would otherwise appear to be merely a trifling 
scene of domestic quarrel. However, given Hardy's respect for the sanctity 
of life - even the lowest animal life'4 - it would be generous to conclude 
that far from being a blundering artist, Hardy was intelligently exploiting 
readers' memories of Macbeth to arouse pathos and moral indignation at wanton 
life-taking and unwarranted acts of cruelty. 


'Useful studies include Carl J. Weber's article 'Hardy: Twin Voice of Shakespeare’, 
Shakespeare Association Bulletin, 1X, April 1934; Carl J. Weber's book Hardy of 
Wessex’ His Life and Literary Career (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940; 
rev, ed. 1965); F. B. Pinion's A Hardy Companion: A Guide to the Works of Thomas 
Hardy and their Background (London: Macmillan; New York: St Martin's Press, 1968); 
William R. Rutland's Thomas Hardy. A Study of His Writings and their Background 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1938); and Marlene Springers Hardy's Use of Allusion 
(London: Macmillan, 1983). 
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?Thomas Hardy, Jude the Obscure ed. Patricia Ingham (Oxford and New York: OUP, 
1985), Part I, chapter 9, p. 61. Future references to this novel are from this "World's 
Classics' edition and page numbers are parenthetically included. 


3See Hardy's letter to W. J. Malden, dated 23 August 1919. This letter is published 
in Richard Little Purdy and Michael Millgate (eds) The Collected Letters of Thomas 
Hardy, 7 Vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978-1988), Vol. V, p. 321. This 7- 
volume series will henceforth be referred to as Collected Letters. See also Hardy's 
letter to the Duchess of Hamilton, an active campaigner against vivisection, dated 
5 July 1922, Collected Letters, Vol. VI, p. 144. 


4See Hardy's characteristically modest and self-deprecating letter to Edith Taylor, dated 
24 September 191 1, Collected Letters, Vol. IV, p. 174. 


5See Hardy's letter to the Secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, dated 19 June 1906, Collected Letters, Vol. III, p. 213. See also Hardy's 
letter to Florence Henniker, dated 21 December 1913, which is accompanied by 
a copy of his letter published in The Times, on 19 December 1913, entitled 
‘Performing Animals', Collected Letters, Vol. TV, pp. 330-331. 


SW. D. Howells, Harper's Weekly, 7 December 1895; reprinted in R. G. Cox ed. Thomas 
Hardy: The Critical Heritage (London & New York: Routledge, 1979; rpt. 1995), 
p. 255, 


7Margaret Oliphant, 'The Anti-Marriage League’, Blackwood's Magazine, January 1896; 
` reprinted in R. G. Cox ed. Thomas Hardy: The Critical Heritage, p. 258. 


8A. J. Butler, ‘Mr Hardy as a Decadent’, National Review, May 1896; reprinted in R. 
G. Cox, p. 290 

Hardy's letter to Florence Henniker, dated 10 November 1895, Collected Letters, Vol. 
II, p. 94. 


'OHardy's letter is dated 15 November 1895; see Collected Letters, Vol. II, p. 97. The 
editorial footnote points out that the Society for the Protection of Animals did 
indeed reprint the piece in Animals' Friend under the title ‘A Merciful Man’. 


William Shakespeare, Macbeth ed. Kenneth Muir, The Arden Edition (London: 
Methuen & Co.: 1962; Indian reprint 1980), Act II, scene iii, lines 55-62. Future 
quotations from this play are to this edition and are parenthetically included. 


!2Tony Tanner, ‘Colour and Movement in Tess of the d'Urbervilles', Critical Quarterly, 
10 (Autumn 1968). Reprinted in R. P. Draper ed. Hardy: The Tragic Novels 
(London: Macmillan, 1975; rpt. 1993). 


13Richard Brinsley Sheridan, ‘Preface' to The Rivals (Oxford, New Delhi etc.: OUP, 
1979), p. 21 

M4Hardy's letters bear ample evidence of his opposition to vivisection (e.g. letter to 
Florence Henniker dated 11 June 1914), his life-long aversion to blood-sport (e.g. 
letter to George Dewar dated 22 September 1909 and letter to Rider Haggard dated 
21 November 1911), and his sense of shame at man's cruelty to the ‘lower’ animals 
(e.g. letter to Florence Henniker dated 13 September 1903). 
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Endorsement of George Meredith's Essay on 
Comedy" 


Tirtha Mukhopadhyay 


Theater anthropology owes its origins to Victor Turner who, more than any 
one else, suggests that the actor realizes a trance-condition in his/her art, Turner 
says in From Ritual to Theater: The Human Seriousness of Play (1982) that 
theatrical performance, like ritual, leads the actor beyond a threshold. As in 
typical "liminoid"! activity the actor imagines a kind of sportive state as he 
performs a role. Here the moment itself is of importance -- as long as the 
actor enacts the role, or becomes someone else, a "character" that is, he 
transitions to the flip side of a coin, one in which the actor's self exhibits 
the other face; self and "character" complement each other, in tandem. To 
"flip" over, therefore, remains a key theme in trance anthropology. Richard 
Shechner developed a more comprehensive examination of the theme of 
transformation of personality in his book Performance Theory (1988). We 
know of Shechner's allegiance to Turner, and also to Jerzy Grotowski, and 
especially to the latter's idea of an automatic theater where all objects of 
imagination, all specters, all roles and personae become alive as the actor 
reincarnates them for the audience; the actor could thus alone claim the title 
of an artiste. Like a true initiate to the passion of acting one would emerge 
like a fairy. 

At its fundamental level the act of imaging a theatrical role is a non-visual 
experience, be it comic or not, and belongs to a similar (though not exactly 
same) class of mental acts in which chimeras appear, and includes the abstract 
formations of fantasy, day-dreams, or imagination. On the dramaturgical level 
the dramatis personae of theatre come alive on stage only as the actor physically 
intervenes or constructs this image, or chimera, -- sculpts it, so to speak with 
his body (and/or speech). Again the role or persona (which is essentially 
fictional) could be considered as a more cognitively determined, emoted, and 
therefore fixating "self", or idea of "being"-on-stage, since this self or being 
affects us with its presence, its vitality. The way in which non-visual roles or 
characters emerge in the eye of an actor is indeed interesting: sometimes culture 
itself provides the raw stuff out of which it derives an organic life. Thus 
proponents of folk-theatre, like the kathakali or jatra begin with a ritual 
maneuver in which one's eyes are introverted toward the non-visual world, 
though the life experiences of a dramatic role or character is entirely chalked 
out of a graphic, preordaining religio-mythical system that generates a spectrum 
of images, in case of kathakali or jatra - these are provided by the epics & 
puranas of Indo-Sanskritic culture. In practical workshops Grotowski 
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recommends imagination; Fred Curchack working at the University of Texas 
at Dallas advises first, relaxation, followed by day-dreaming a role, or a story/ 
event, or a merc memory of a color/shape even, into a kind of existence which 
could turn and live like a mist through the mind's darkness. The imaginative, 
flip-act not only helps contrive the image but also invites the actor's ability 
to be drawn to it, to empathize with it and to complement its otherness in an 
act of non-duality. The secret of acting lies in this (mental) assumption which 
is like being both one's self as well as being the performative role at the same 
instant, and as the flip-act analogy shows, there is neither mind/body dichotomy, 
nor actor-role division for the duration of performance. The role does not exist 
in reality but as a body alone, concretized by creative torque --costume, make- 
up, enunciation combine in this ingress, 


I] 


It is difficult to explain fully how the human (neuro-behavioral) cognitive 
process generatcs theatrical formations. Though the basics of non-visual 
formations are not at all clear at this stage of research, not at least in brain 
science, we might as well refer to the compendium of reflexes and psychic 
(i.e. mental) affects - and the entire range of behavioral tendencies that 
psychosomatic states induces and re-configurates through us. The things we 
are sure of are 
1) the role of the memory of visual substances, objects, events, and of 
bits and pieces, in the act of forming mental or abstract (i.e., non-visual) 
images; the brain definitely stores the impressions of social life in 
some neuro-chemical (cholinergic / ionized ?) substrate. [The 
memorized bytes may be held under suspension and re-invoked intra- 
neurally or by means of externally induced stimulations.] 
2) the admixture of such components of memory in the new formations 
- and i 
3) fhe reality, albeit non-visual, of these new formations. The classic 
example is that (in Coleridge) of the reality of the "winged horse," 
Pegasus: the example of how wings are grafted on a horse by the artist's 
creative activity. The Pegasus is therefore a mental hybrid, an image 
with no correspondence to reality but acceptable because it has the 
mental, non-visual reality of cultural formations and represents a kind 
of object arising out of a substratum of prehistoric rituals, and/or art 
or representations with which the viewer is already familiar in some way. 


The role is also in this sense what Antonin Artaud calls the "double",? a 
"psychic" shadow,* which casts itself on the stage constructed for mimicry. 


IH 


Furthermore, no theatrical mimicry is possible unless it is already informed 
by delight. Even non-simulative and/or meaning-less gestures, or what are 
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essentially non resemblatory experiences - like unpremeditated elation, a burst 
of actions out of joy, or for example, the expression of satisfaction, or 
achievement (like a soccer player's histrionics on scoring a goal), which is 
almost non-mimetic in nature, yet carry and define itself as an affective event. 
The proto-affective non-mimetic experience which guides and streamlines 
liminoid experiences like that of theater is an essential precondition of theater 
as art. In the absence of affect, simulation becomes an expression of angst 
or boredom, and in extreme situations merely obsessive-compulsive behavior. 


IV 


l shall now just raise a point, about comedy, before going on to explain how 
comedy derives from that exclusive art of affective gestures, and also how 
it constitutes a process which flows to a variety of expressive shapes including 
an entire set of objects that are strictly speaking not generically associated 
with comedy. An example of the comic mode may be found in the kathakali 
mask, or face make-up, where the human face of a role or character approaches 
the distortedness close to the grotesquery of the puppet, evoking gut feelings 
for an almost subverted incongruity -- because neither can we laugh at a 
kathakali hero or a god, nor can we cease to fascinate or delight at it and 
enjoy it as a kind of sublime gag. The comic sense glories in its successful 
evocation of unadulterated fun: a kind of meaning-less, transitional fun which 
is yet so satisfying, so rejuvenating. There are moments of disorder, 
impracticality, and untowardness (especially in comedy), which can yet 
continue to have a kind of meaningful (affective) impact on the viewer; comedy 
produces an affect which overwhelms the factual meaning attached to itself. 
In Chaplin's dramatization of a scene in City Lights, the tramp jumps into 
.a shallow puddle, believing that he is jumping into a stream in a romantic 
backyard. The fun is more important and comes much before the message 
-- Chaplin does weave in a message, namely that the poor can't afford to 
have a lagoon in their backyard but that is not what turns Chaplin's histrionics 
into art. The art lies in the sense of fun that antedates and subdues the message 
in its wake, turning it inside out, making the insignificant seem significant 
and the incongruous rational. Unless this curve of incongruity-turning-into- 
deliberate-structure, -- the archetypal comic phase-act — is understood we 
cannot know what comedy is. 


V 


The comic sense consists of a special view of life — of its fragments, its 
uncertainties, fallacies, vices, of things like love, kinship, work, obligation, 
contract. The view with which one infuses a past or an event, such that its 
mention calls forth laughter, may be called the "comic view" or "gaze". 
Assumption of the comic view / gaze constitutes the first step in a process 
of comedic performance. It is like being on a locus from where the facts of 
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life are rendered fit for ridicule or banter; it would be a mistake to suggest 
that such ludicrous states should repress feelings or cause psychological stress 
for any listener whatsoever. 

Against this the Freudian view of comedy stands to be rejected. For Freud 
the sense of the comic is related to the sense of release, or relief from pent 
up anxiety. Its origins are for Freud pathological - this is the governing idea, 
and though he claims that it comes from his case studies, the idea only partly 
addresses the true import of comic affect. Freud says that the comic effect 
depends on a sudden and momentary production or inducement of psychic 
inhibition, which is produced when the mind confronts an incongruous 
situation. Freud calls this inhibited state the "inhibitory cathexis".4 When 
someone hears an anti-climax. A cathexis is produced - one is flummoxed, 
one does not know how to respond. There is momentary anxiety. But then 
this is given release. The stress gets discharged. The discharge of nervous 
anxiety, Freud calls, "psychic expenditure," the latter generating laughter. 
Laughter therefore also acts as a balancing mechanism that returns the psyche 
to equilibrium-conditions. I dare say this is not an entirely nnique concept 
in the history of biological esthetics, especially if we re-interpret Darwin's 
pioneering research on the origins of laughter. Darwin called it "antithetical 
reflex": example, the reflex of a dog which comes running up to someone 
believing he or she is an enemy, and then suddenly recoils in embarrassment. 
The motor reflexes, especially of facial muscles, at this point of embarrassment, 
are exact reverses of the anticipatory reflex -- in this case, that of fear of 
attack. Darwin considered this quick and natural reversal to be a great step 
forward in the evolution of the higher animals including man, because it was 
a kind of recoil activity that stabilized survival, and made life seem more 
acceptable. According to Darwin the reflex promotes equilibration and stability 
of neural patterns. There is reason to believe that Darwin's thesis on behavioral 
reflexes flow into Freud's observations on psychic reversal induced by 
nervousness (which in its visible form is either the incongruous, or the 
unexpected event). But Freud's theory of psychic release fails to address the 
question of laughter as a lived experience. Why would a psychic or nervous 
incongruity produce a tension which will typically produce a laughter like 
discharge and not any other kind of discharge -- like say, a discharge of 
violence or sex. 

I would like to argue that the inducement for nervous discharge must have 
something /ypifving it as a laughter producing one. This specific kind of 
inducement we may call "the comic affect." It is a psychosomatic phase-space 
which refers to a recognizable event or story from the context of social-life 
or its manners but then distorts or subsumes the reference so that only a comic 
affect is produced. But again (secondly), a comic affect will not bear fruit 
unless its enjoyment is completely demarcated from other kinds of experiences, 
even as it actually happens, from other kinds of laughter that we experience 
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under the ordinary or demeaning conditions of life. Thus the laughter produced 
by a person's slipping on a banana skin is perhaps different from a mimicry 
of the same event, or a hint of the event, which may not even involve an 
actual fall. In other words the comic affect or the affect of comedy, or art, 
is the affect that we are concerned with in a specific way. The comic laughter 
is ethereal, paradoxical, quick, and achieved without impediment - with its 
nothingness or elusiveness. This laughter must be having an ontic reality which, 
viewed under is recognizable modes, is transitory, decisive and irreversible. 


VI 


George Meredith's treatise on comedy, titled an Essay on Comedy, encapsulates 
all these components of comedy just mentioned - namely 
1) limmnoid imagination and the incarnation of the double or role / persona, 
(which thus lets us recall the flip-side analogy that represents the 
condition of the actor while acting) & 
2) affect. 


Meredith defined the origin of comedy in terms of a transcendent modus, 
as an affiliation of the divine and performance object. For Meredith, we shall 
see, the ontological nature of the comic is suprasomatic; laughter produces 
not a denouncement of any bodily flaw or defect, but a condition like what 
Sanskrit aesthetes called sudharanikaran, i.e. participation, and the sense of 
freedom. It is in this sense that we have to return to Meredith to explain 
the illusory delight which chases not just comedy, but like comedy all other 
kinds of performance genres, even the grotesque and the sublime, the satyric 
and the idolatory, the buffooneric and the heroic. The source of comedy exists 
in a phase which is invisible yet real, like in some parousiac, or ideal world, 
a loka (world) of the gods and ancestors, from which it enters into the creative 
mind. Meredith, we shall see, speaks of this as the Spirit "hovering" © over 
the head of a comedian. 

Meredith re-states the whole rationale for the comic - claiming it was 
"divine," and that, contrary to moral declamations against its frivolous or 
tendentious character, it was good, life-renewing, rational. Once this high merit 
was established Meredith could explain that comedy began in reflex, and got 
embodied in the form of role, or "Spirit",’” that the actor, like its prototype, 
the wit, or clown, fancied the comic figures as real entities, just as gods or 
angels would appear to the faithful. It was as if comedy was an art of acquiring 
this special view of things, like the believer's. Comedy represents for Meredith 
"thoughtful laughter". It has no precedence in nature. The “Comic Spirit” (the 
Comic Mind, in our vocabulary, since they represent the same cognitive 
determination) produces laughter as an intellectual component. Unlike Henri 
Bergson, Meredith was completely aware of the intellectual component of 
comedy — the fact that it required superior forms of intellection. For Bergson 
laughter arises primarily from a reminder of the machine-likeness of our form 
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- when human action becomes mechanical .8 This is not the laughter, we are 
afraid, of comedy, but that of the grotesque and the contemptible. Laughter 
must be like Meredith's - product of a generous sensibility. Speaking in his 
own terms Meredith speaks of this divided and superior state of laughter: 
"laughter of comedy is impersonal and of unrivaled politeness, nearer a smile 
- often no more than a smile. It laughs through the mind”.? It is "an oblique 
light".'° Finally, says Meredith: 


Men...whenever they wax out of their proportion, overblown, 
affected, pretentious, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, 
fantastically delicate...the Spirit overhead will look humanely 
malign, and cast an oblique light on them, followed by volleys 
of silvery laughter.!! 


The "Comic Spirit" gazes with an "oblique light" as Meredith calls it. It 
constitutes the "sage" like vision which sees the disjunctions, the selfishness, 
the pettiness, the desiring and failing ego that provokes us ~- and the vanities 
to which we are susceptible, and therefore need to laugh at. Only as long 
as one gazes with endorsement of the "Comic Spirit" that the humorist, the 
comedian, or the satirist enact what they imagine to be a ludicrous version 
of life in its present form. Meredith's is a non-cognitivist's way of looking 
at things, yet it suggests the same kind of science for the moment which enables 
pure laughter to appear in the world.!? 

Meredith calls the comic sense a "test of civilization", suggesting further 
that those cultures who have it know about it. The comic is not distinguished 
from its generic variations, the satire or farce, but Meredith describes the comic 
as a special kind of human feeling, a genial spirit or tendency which gives 
birth to "thoughtful laughter". Women acquire dignity when they are imbued 
with the comic spirit. The presence of comic sense marks a nation out for 
the character of its citizens. What is Meredith implying? What do such 
moralistic observations on comedy mean? At least how such expressions as 
the "Comic Spirit" clarify the psychic process of comedy is not immediately 
clear. Indeed it is true that the richness of Meredith's insights into comedy 
can be understood only gradually. Meredith first distinguishes the comic spirit 
as a kind of “humane revelation". 1 am inclined to read the emergent 
psychology of Polanyi, and something of Frederick Turner's or James Hans's 
notion of ritualistic awareness into this consciousness which Meredith 
describes. That the comic stands for the birth of a cognitive glance, the 
heightened view of things justifies the fact that its sub-species like the farcical, 
the absurd, the satirical, or clownish, constitutes emergent reality, and never 
seen prior to its location in the human psyche. The comic sense arises in 
civilization - if we were to follow Meredith's comments and the principles 
of psychological evolution proposed in this dissertation - only after 
crossing a line of being and acquiring a superior, more genial, view of the 
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incongruous stuffs of life. The comic affect specifically controls this view or 
feel.!3 Though Meredith himself did not have much to say in terms of psychic 
"emergence" '4 (as Polanyi describes it) the idea is certainly inherent here. 
In the history of esthetics neither Aristotle, nor Bharata, the expounder of 
the rasa of laughter, managed to say what actually went through the comic 
mind. Meredith says that while preparing to act, or impersonate "men discern 
a Spirit overhead"; he is referring to the actor’s/artist's discernment of the 
"double" or "witnessing self" which the actor temporarily conjures for the stage. 
Meredith goes a step further - to a point where cognitive science has no access. 
How if we ask does Chaplin, Welles, or Keaton manage to see their role in 
the form of the Comic Spirit/s? According to Meredith the actor faces some 
sort of heavenly or theogonic world -because that is where all comic roles 
are visible as spirits and elves of a creative imagination; there the actor 
stumbles on delight, and resources of passionate laughter, a lightness of being. 
Comic characters, like the Fool, Touchstone, Falstaff, Tartuffe, the Tramp, 
the array of imagined figures, supernatural or human, the fantastic, sublime, 
and grotesque, come alive as "Spirit/s" or doubleness/es-of-self, and await/ 
s on the human mind. The actor has to turn to them, evoke their reality for 
himself by stripping, changing, empathizing with, or pleading (or praying) to 
them in their hidden closet. 
A perception of the comic spirit gives you high fellowship. You 
become a citizen of the selector world, the highest we know of 
in connection with our old world, which is not supermundane.!> 


VII 


Having studied the role of Comic Spirit as Meredith personifies it, we may 
ask another strictly cognitive question: how does the actor visualize the comic 
role? How does he practically or actually represent those moves: cracking 
a joke, pun, manner, or pantomimic act; through the jiffy of cartoons, clowning, 
vaudeville; or in the modern venue, movie-comedies, sitcoms? 

First the actor finds himself m a void on stage, unless he or she gets a 
prompt, or starts impersonating a role, or imagines some concrete situation 
(like clowns in a ring). The actor faces this terribly "pure, virgin space" !6 
on stage, of having to imagine a role. Comic art consists of the need to 
recognize this space, or moment of space, as a moment given to emptiness 
and abandon, but to creative turn as well, where the actor imagine the persona 
out of the self. This moment, which is a kind of emptiness, describes entirely 
the hinge on which art turns out of non-art, role turns out of being. Cognitively 
the actor imagines or presumes a mental icon. If we de-fragment the 
components of the process we get to envision: 


(a) the persona - as an imagined yet living character 
(b) a comical (i.e. laughter-evoking) miniaturized form of character, along 
with its 
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(c) mannerisms - to the extent that manners related to physique or gestures 
define the role. These are inalienable manners, often surviving one 
particular role, like the forked legs of the tramp that Chaplin displays, 
or the serio-comic face that Buster Keaton maintains through an entire 
film, so that it approaches the static effect of a mask. 


Indeed what is that face like? Keaton evokes laughter as long as he makes 
that face seriously gaze on his own stupidity and incompetence, deprecating 
himself, revealing his own absolutely awkward assessment of himself, like 
a quintessential fool. The power of that look derives from the manner of 
looking, but it is as if he were not looking at us at all, but rather exhibiting 
how he would look at us once his innate fallibility was revealed to the all- 
aware Comic Eye or Spirit, before which it was unconcealed for a moment. 

A most important, though systemaically neglected technique, of all the ways 
in which the comedian secures the effect of imagining a comic double or role 
is therefore the third point just raised here: employing physical mannerism. 
(Perhaps Bergson's rather Catholic stricture is a work here - the accusation 
that comedy was a kind of gross & mechanical form.) Repetition or mimicry 
can become ludicrous - but this art of repetitive movements must be 
approached cautiously. Mere thoughtless repetition or mimicry, unlike the true 
art of mannerism, may turn into a kind of mechanical and contemptible 
pantomime. But the fact that manners could be associated with the true comic 
disposition gained vogue since the eighteenth century and the success that came 
with Comedy of Manners. The great plays of the period!’ present characters 
in the light of their manners, a piece of folly or aberration which when 
habitually associated or applied, renders the character appropriately ludicrous. 

. The intellectual belief, which prompted eighteenth century playwrights, like 
William Congreve and George Farquhar, to invent characters with defective 
etiquettes or manners, may be translated to an idea of the necessity of 
implementing mannerism in performance situations. Basically, the principle 
behind both kinds of art, dramatic and performance, is same, namely, one 
which tries to imagine a role with its inner humor, a total view of its existence 
where it turns itself into repository of defects, or ludicrous self, a grotesque, 
creative unattempt to hold itself up for laughter, and a commitment to the 
delight that makes itself acceptable despite its defects. Manners anticipate a 
role / character's defection to laughter, or to an ontic condition where the idea 
of a role, as it is, or as it appears to the spectator, lives and constantly delights, 
evoking volleys of laughter for which there is almost no reason. It as this 
point that comedy achieves its highest, ontic reality in the cultural world. 

Indeed manneristic theory derives back from the notion of humors or 
character-traits which an individual supposedly developed from his or her 
spiritual condition. Since every role/character, like every real human-being, 
contains some folly according to the imbalance of any one or more spiritual 
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humor, the role (/ character) which an actor imagines into being must reflect 
that manner: at least in theory. In practice the manner may just be copied 
more loosely, without any dramatic spiritualism bearing directly upon a piece 
of performance. Since a manner sticks to a role; it also becomes easier to 
play a role when its actions are manneristic. Manners make a role more readily 
identifiable, and clown-like. Thus the "tramp," of Chaplin's films, once again, 
has this peculiar manner of walking, moving, turning, slipping on the floor, 
or falling. Chaplin leans on manners while acting -- like standing with buttock 
thrust out, the affected etiquettes which the tramp puts on as soon as he meets 
a girl, the puppet-like gait and movement, the deceptions. A manner is a pure 
rhythm, a series of gestures - comic, physical, reflexological, the visible image 
of fun. Manners are neither thoughtless gestures, nor mechanical incapacities, 
as Bergson believed, but the outer rhythm or resonance of genuine comic 
vision. : 

All great actors adopted mannerism in order to enliven their role - Laurence 
Olivier, Orson Welles, Marlon Brando, Utpal Dutta. This is also true of the 
manners adopted by current actors in the movie industry. I am reminded of 
Sir Anthony Hopkins' preference for a certain gravity or air of controlled 
thinking in his assumption of a role, something which results in complete 
success of the famous persons’ roles he plays: consider how he impersonates 
C.S. Lewis in Shadowlands, Picasso in Surviving Picasso, and Richard Nixon 
( in Nixon)-- though not necessarily comic these great performances have been 
always so typical, so identifiable, so visibly satisfactory. Whatever the actor 
does, the comedian's mind realizes that there is a pure repository of comic 
manners, somewhere in the future of cognitive science, against which the 
performer's role bounces and creates its alteredness, its affects. When the 
attempt to comedify fails, comedy turns to slapstick, farce - demeaning, 
distasteful, ugly. Laughter is never produced as Henri Bergson supposed, in 
the mechanical grossnesses beneath the cycle of truly humane gesticulations. 

Comedy is the most superior of all genres. The fact that emotions of all 
kinds may be represented with a comic eye - and not vice versa - speaks 
of the primacy of comedy. Psychologically, 

(a) comedy defines the origin of art, because no form, be it visual, dramatic, 
musical, can have any worth without the comic affect. The comic affect 
is deep, the flip side of an artistic object, mixed with it like a defining 
spirit, the soul itself of art, and only as long as our body itself was, 
like the Gnostics believed, the soul in its earthly form, and 
metaphysically indivisible or indistinguishable. 

(b) Perhaps this defining spirit is also, at a biotic level, a kind of life- 
enhancing drive that cannot but express itself through nature's excesses; 
thus we see why comedy frequently embodies myths of marriage, birth, 
or the return to spring etc. Further, 
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(c) comedy, including romances, wedding-plays, or plays on conflicts 
between generations - deal with transgressive acts. Transgression alone 
asserts life over taboo, death, convention, insanity. Finally 

(d) comic theater embodies trance-experience. The beauty of a comic role 
results from a human response to the idea of laughter as a condition 
beyond the constraints of survival, anxiety, fear and urge. 


Comedians tend to repeat, enact, satirize, miniaturize, or aggrandize the 
features of the body, distorting shape, posture, voice, or reflex, so as to secure 
laughter. The actor becomes a puppet, or caricature, sublime, self-critical. The 
films of Chaplin, are good instances of even the comico-tragic, or comico- 
heroic. 

Thus comedy ıs deep excess, something like a cognitive surplus expressing 
itself around the border of life in its contained form. In its autonomy the role 
becomes mannered, pantomimic, puppetric - but it comes alive despite its 
stiffness, or predictability, like the quintessence of an image under a creative 
shade. 


“This article was originally published as a chapter in Mukhopadhyay's doctoral 
“dissertation tiltled Affective States in Art. 


'Victor Turner. From Ritual to Theater: The Human Seriousness of Play (New 
York:1982) p.58. 


2Antonin Artaud's The Theater and its Double (New York: Grove Press.1958). 


3The "psychic" may be defined in terms of mental, or cognitive prehension only. That 
is to say the "psychic" refers to mental impulses that have their origin in the 
structures of neuronic communication, and can be explained from the point of 
view of cognitive science. 


4Sigmund Freud. Jokes and their Relation to the Unconscious (New York: W. W. 
Norton .1963). p182. : 


5Charles Darwin. On the Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. (1872). New 
York: OUP 1998. p 267ff. See Darwin's discussion of the anatomy of facial 
expressions in relation to dogs. 


Wylie Sypher. edited. Comedy: An Essay on Comedy [by] George Meredith. Laughter 
[by] Henri Bergson (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1956). p 48. 

hbid. 

8For Bergson the starting point of laughter is "something mechanical encrusted upon 
the living" (Bergson [Sypher Wylie ed.], 92). Bergson says further, "Where did 
the comic come from in this case? It came from the fact that the living body 
became rigid, like machine...Why do we laugh at a public speaker that sneezes 
just at the most pathetic moment of his speech? A person embarrassed by his 
body is the image suggested to us in all these examples." (Bergson, p. 93). 
Bergson is the bigoted reader of comedy, who should not have written about 
it. Laughter for him les in the ascetic perspective of the "manner seeking to 
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outdo the matter, the letter aiming to oust the spirit" (Bergson, p. 95). I shall 
argue that manner may be applied in an intellectual way in comedy. Further 
that there is nothing to be embarrassed about the body. Laughter represents the 
image of "shame" - as in an affective state of being. Rather than laughter being 
derogated to body, it is the body that gets transformed or altered by the power 
of life, or mind - Meredith observes something similar, and quite rightly to 
my mind, about comedy. 


%ibid. Meredith. p 47. 

ibid, 

Nibid. 

ibid, 

3The "comic" or "comic" also represents an affect - a special kind of psychic reflex. 
It is, I presume an "emergent" property of the emotions. 


l4"Emergence” implies the evolution of a state which had no precedence in nature. 
For Polanyi "life" represents an emergent quality, evolving as it did, from an 
inanimaic world. There was nothing in the inanimate world that predicted the 
emergence of life, yet the integration of components gave rise to it. This ıs a 
mystery which Frederick Turner calls the "unpredictability" paradigm. Laughter 
is definitely one of the higher animal reflexes. No other animal knows how to 
laugh - in the genial and ludic way that is typical to human and by means of 
elaborate fables, or imitations. Even as we tie the nature of laughter to emotive 
states we realize that the emotions that could be classified as those belonging 
to artistic, expressive, or representational ones have no precedence in the higher 
animals and apes. The biology of imitation -as Darwin shows in his great treatise 
On the Expression of Emotions in Man and Animals (1872) constitutes the closest 
substratum of behavior from which the unpredictable but instructive and beauty- 
inspiring forms of artistic emotions have "emerged". 


'SMeredith. p 48 


'6Brook says, "in the theater one can taste the absolute reality of the extraordinary 
presence of emptiness, as compared with the poverty stricken jumble in a head 
crammed with thinking" (Brook, 26). Brook is actually referring to a "moment" 
through which the actor feels the emptiness. Here space = moment/recognition. 
It is once this moment of space is recognized - which is also a recognition of 
freedom - the freedom to do anything with a piece of space that the actor can 
begin to manipulate it o his favor, or become a recipient of possibilities latent 
within it. Now, only once this moment is recognized that the actor can ‘take 
any empty space and call it a bare stage...this is all I need for a theater to be 
engaged’ (Brook, 2). Peter Brook, The Open Door (New York: Theater 
Communications Group Inc. 1995). 

7Ben Johnson's Volpone, The Alchemist, and later examples like Congreve's The Way 
of the World, contain ample illustrations of characters who suffer from some 
spiritual infirmity and who consequently reflect a peculiar mannerism, either of 
greed, or consumption, or frivolousness. 
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Revolt of the Angel in the House: Two Novels of 
Marie Corelli 


Prodosh Bhattacharya 


The late-Victorian and early-twentieth century novelist Marie Corelli (1855- 
1924) wrote a particular story three times in her prolific career, but the second 
and third versions make a very important change in the original story. The 
original and the second version will be examined in some detail in this paper. 

Corelli gave her readers the ultimate 'Angel in the House’ in the eponymous 
heroine of her third published novel Thelma (1887).! Nina Auerbach has 
described the Victorian icon as a ‘selfless paragon ... enveloped in family 
life and seeking no identity beyond the roles of daughter, wife and mother’. 
Thelma's self-abnegation as a wife is what Corelli chooses to focus on. This 
is how Thelma's state of mind in the early days of her married life is described: 


She was neither weak nor timid, - her character, moulded on grand 

-and simple lines of duty, saw the laws of Nature in their true 
light, and accepted them without question. It seemed to her quite 
clear that man was the superior, - woman the inferior, creature, 
- and she could not understand the possibility of any wife not 
rendering instant implicit obedience to her husband, even in 
trifles? ’ 

This is in keeping with the reason Victorians wanted to confine the 'Angel' 
in the 'House'. A woman was inte]lectually inferior to her husband. Therefore, 
her innocence and womanliness needed protection from the dangers and 
temptations of the outside world.4 Even before her marriage to Sir Philip 
Bruce-Errington, Thelma refuses to join his friends and her father for salmon- 
spearing, because, as she ‘loftily' puts it, 'Women must know nothing about 
such things.’ When told that 'women are going in for ... [h]unting, shooting, 
bull-fighting, duelling, horse-whipping, lecturing,’ she refuses to believe it, 
saying, "The men would not allow’ women to do so because '[w]here there 
is a man to rule, he must rule'.5 Thelma is like many women in real life 
who supported this segregation of a woman's sphere from a man's in order 
to prevent social and moral contamination. 

What may seem even more risible to many readers today is Thelma's stand 
on the question of whether a woman should flaunt her sexuality. The 'Angel 
in the House! is supposed to have no sexuality in emphatic contrast to the 
‘Fallen Woman! who is supposed to be depraved sexuality personified. Thelma 
seems to live up to this principle by refusing to wear décolleté evening-wear 
for Lady Clara's 'crush'. At first, it is her individual dislike because she feels 
it would be a disgrace to show herself 'to people half clothed’. Immediately, 
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however, she adds that it would also bring shame to her husband.© When, 
upon the outraged designer's demand, she asks her husband's advice, she tells 
him that she 'should feel quite undressed in it', but goes on to say, 'I will 
always wear what you wish, even if it is uncomfortable to myself. When 
‘a gravely amused' Philip advises her to obey her 'own womanly instincts’, 
she repeats, 'But what do you wish? ... It is to please you that I live,’ agreeing 
with him that she wants him 'to issue a command about this affair.” Thus, 
this ultimate self-abnegating angel-wife in the house will sacrifice even her 
cultural conviction against displaying her (potential?) sexuality if her husband 
wishes her to do so. 

When Lady Clara, assiduously trying to wreck Thelma's marriage, suggests 
to her that her husband, Sir Philip Bruce-Errington is, like most men, unfaithful 
to her, Thelma refuses to blame him even if his unfaithfulness were proved. 
She likens herself 8 to a flower which is at fault for not having been able 
to keep 'its' - the neuter pronoun is actually uttered by her - scent long enough 
to please the person holding it. When Lady Clara finally succeeds in convincing 
Thelma - falsely - that Philip is indeed having an affair with Violet Vere, 
Thelma's sole preoccupation becomes finding a way to 'remove herself from 
the path of her husband's pleasure’. Her idea of 'wifely duty’ is ‘clearly defined 
in one word - obedience’. Corelli tells us with heavy irony that Thelma has 
‘nothing of the magnificent strength of mind possessed by most wives of to- 
day' who, when faced with 'an apparent proof of a husband's infidelity ... 
would have confronted him with rage, tears, and personal abuse’? Instead, 
she rushes back to Norway, leaving Philip a note in which she apologizes 
for having discovered his alleged infidelity, blames herself for having lost his 
love and promises to wait at her home in Altenfjord ‘till you want me again, 
if you ever do'.!? As a result of the arduous and hazardous j journey, the child 
she is carrying is stillborn. 

The dutiful daughter of Olaf Güldmar and excessively dutiful wife of Sir 
Philip Bruce-Errington ends up aborting her own promotion to motherhood. 
In fact, had she behaved like the aggressive woman of the time against whom 
Corelli sets her up as an ideal, and had confronted Philip with the apparent 
proof of his unfaithfulness, the entire misunderstanding would have been 
cleared up. She would not have felt compelled to leave her husband, nor would 
she have lost her first child. Thus, the ideal attitude and behaviour that Corell 
advocates through her heroine seem to be subverted by the results produced 
when Thelma lives up to them in her life.!! 

The status of Thelma not only as an apparently passive angel in the house 
but as a Victorian victim figure as well is confirmed by the damsel-in-distress 
situations she finds herself in both in Norway and London. In Norway, the 
‘monsters’ which threaten her are the amorous and repulsive English Lutheran 
cleric Charles Dyceworthy and the haglike Lovisa Elsland. The latter is the 
grandmother of Thelma's maid Britta, and, as we learn later, was once in love 
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with Olaf. As he married Thelma's mother instead, she now hates him and 
the young Thelma.!? Thelma is first cursed by Lovisa and later tricked by 
Dyceworthy into visiting him. He is so contemptible as a villain that Corelli 
has Thelma rescued from him and has him soundly thrashed not by the hero 
Philip vut by his dilettante friend Pierre Dupréz. Lovisa's curse may be taken 
more seriously, given the undeserved misfortunes that beset Thelma when she 
leaves 'The Land of the Midnight Sun' (the title of Book I of the novel) for 
'The Land of Mockery’ (the title of Book II), the high society of London. 
Here, after her beauty and cultural upbringing overwhelm and disarm the initial 
hostility of most, she is left with two chief enemies, as in Norway. Lady Clara's 
machinations result in Lovisa's curse taking effect. The reason for Lady Clara's 
malice in some ways parallels that of Lovisa. The latter was motivated by 
frustrated love for Olaf; Lady Clara acts out of a similarly unrequited passion 
for Philip. Dyceworthy's substitute for inflicting petty lustfulness on Thelma 
is Lady Clara's paramour Sir Francis Lennox. As in the case of Dyceworthy, 
it is not the hero Philip who has the privilege of thrashing Sir Francis; Thelma 
hits him herself. 

Clearly, Corelli presents Thelma as she does in reaction to 'new realism! 
and ‘naturalism! in English literature, attributed to the influence chiefly of Ibsen 
and Zola, which addressed topics not only like unhappy marriages and defiant 
women but venereal diseases as well. Hallim notes that among the writers 
of 'realistic’ novels, George Egerton was influenced by Norwegian naturalists 
like Knut Hamsun, and set several of her stories in Norway where she had 
lived for sometime. 'It is perhaps equally significant, in a perverse kind of 
way, Hallim goes on to add,!? ‘that Corelli's Thelma is about an innocent 
Norwegian girl married to a sophisticated English aristocrat who takes her 
to London and allows her to be surrounded by so much sexual innuendo and 
appearances of infidelity that she leaves him to return to the purity of her 
remote homeland.' 

This is, however, not all that there is to the portrayal of Thelma. The original 
subtitle of the novel, 'A Norwegian Princess', suggests that the protagonist 
is more than an excessively self-abnegating 'Angel in the House’. The first 
chapter of the novel opens with an epigraph from Swinburne:!4 


Dream by dream shot through her eyes, and each 
Outshone the last that lightened.!5 


Neither of the two characters who appear in the chapter are named until the 
next chapter. Watching the other-worldly magnificence of the midnight sun, 
an unnamed man suddenly hears 'the intense stillness around him ... broken 
by ... the sweet liquid notes' of a ‘wildly pathetic’ Norwegian folk-song. The 
singer is at first invisible, but suddenly appears out of a rocky cave: 


A girl of about nineteen she seemed, taller than most women, 
- with a magnificent uncovered mass of hair, the colour of the 
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midnight sunshine, tumbled over her shoulders, and flashing 
against her flushed cheeks and dazzlingly fair skin. Her deep 
blue eyes had an astonished and certainly indignant expression 
in them ...!6 


The man's attempt to find out the girl's name elicits an even more indignant 
and imperious refusal and the statement, made ‘with intense coldness': 'We 
shall not meet again.'!7 Sains 

The associations that these details evoke are hardly those of a domestic 
source of harmony. Rather, the song may remind us of Wordsworth's Solitary 
Reaper. Even stronger echoes are raised of the opening stanza of Wordsworth's 
poem about Mary Hutchinson: 


She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes like stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight too her dusky hair ; 


A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay.!8 
Such a description also evokes memories of Keats's 'La Belle Dame sans 
Merci'. The associations are hardly those of the 'house'. They are rather those 
of a romantic fairyland, with suggestions of both the angelic and the (benignly) 
'demonic'. In fact, Philip, the unnamed man of Book I, Chapter i, declares’ 
in Chapter iti 'with heat and eagerness':'This is not a woman! ... At least 
not the sort of woman I have ever known! This is a forest-empress, sea- 
goddess, or sun-angel! ...'!9 

In their search and pursuit of this being, the two Englishmen are now 
surprised by the Giant who guards her, namely her father Olaf 'who might 
have served an aspiring sculptor as a perfect model for a chieftain of old 
Gaul, or a dauntless Viking'.2° In Book I, Chapter ii, we have already met 
the other 'guard' the princess has, namely the dwarf Sigurd. 

These benignantly 'demonic' associations suggest a character who cannot 
be totally passive as our analysis so far seemed to imply. In fact, as Auerbach 
points out*!, the very idea of a woman angel in the house was 'an implicit 
revolt against the patriarchal imagery of official Christianity, suggesting less 
a passive withdrawal from life than an active displacement by female of male 
religious icons’. Auerbach also reminds us that in traditional Christian 
angelology, angels were by definition masculine, there being no unmistakably 
female angels till the fifteenth century. The new Victorian angel may be defined 
by the boundary of the house or home. But she takes no orders from any 
father-creator, becoming herself the source of order. 
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Strange as it may seem, Thelma has independence and exerts power and 
> influence. This is not seen merely in the way her sweetness and cultivation 
disarms many people in London who were disposed to be hostile to her. Much 
earlier in the novel, we learn that her father Olaf is a pagan and a firm believer 
in Thor and Odin. Thelma, however, keeps to the religion of her dead mother 
- Roman Catholicism, although, as Olaf tells Philip and Lorimer ‘here she 
has scarcely any opportunity for performing the duties of her religion'.?? Thus 
the dutiful daughter-angel in Olafs house thinks nothing of differing from 
her father - a man - in something so fundamental as religious belief. Her 
power over men is repeatedly demonstrated throughout the novel. Mere sexual 
attraction that Dyceworthy and Sir Francis feel towards her may be discounted. 
In both Philip and Lorimer she inspires total devotion and adoration. In London, 
the critic Beau Lovelace is enraptured by her beauty, breeding and intellect. 
After marrying her, Philip decides to stand for Parliament because 'a ‘career’ 
he must have to win distinction for his wife's sake'.23 When she is made to 
misunderstand her husband and leaves him as a result for Norway, Philip 
follows her there to bring her back, after having asserted to her that she is 
‘the crown and centre of [his] life - the joy of all the world to [him]'.24 Thelma's 
mother - who had the same name - had similarly exacted loyalty and devotion 
from Olaf Güldmar. Thelma's daughter - again, she bears the same name - 
likewise controls the life of Lorimer, and rewards him for having remained 
her mother’s faithful Dobbin by proposing to him when she is 'not quite five 
years old',2> and marrying him when he is forty and she is sixteen. Angelic 
power over men perpetuates itself across three generations. 

Another aspect of Thelma's intellect, her socio-political awareness, needs 
to be cited. She is gently dismissive of Philip's plans to model his speeches 
in Parliament on Cicero's Orations. On the basis of having met a brewer M.P. 
in London who confessed to having no interest for such nonsense as 
Shakespeare and play-going, Thelma concludes that Parliament is probably 
filled with people ignorant of the language and literature of their own country 
- 'and for such men what would be the use of Cicero?’ When Philip, in 
reply, jokingly accounts for such people in Parliament as representing trade, 
the 'great moving-spring of national prosperity’, Thelma retorts: 


They may know all about beer, and wool, and iron, - but perhaps 
they can only judge what is good for themselves, not what is 
best for the whole country, with all its rich and poor.2? 

As for people choosing their own rulers, her comment on 'people' is: 
I think they never quite understand what they do want, ... the 
wisest heads are needed to think for them ...the people cannot 
all be wise ... it seems a pity the wisest and greatest in the land28 

. should not be chosen to lead them rightly.?9 


Her well-articulated views notwithstanding, Thelma, of course, would never 
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‘go in for politics’ because ‘[t]hat is not woman's work at all'.3° However, this 
angel in the house does not segregate herself from man's sphere because of 
any intellectual inferiority. It is an act of conscious and informed choice. As 
noted above, Corelli has adopted a female stereotype only to subvert it partially. 

In The Murder of Delicia (1896), Corelli rewrote the Thelma-story with 
the important difference that Delicia's husband is actually unfaithful to his 
wife, and exploits her both economically and emotionally.2! Like Thelma, 
Delicia at first ignores rumours regarding her husband's affair, in this case 
with the danseuse La Marina. Unfortunately, going to a jeweller to buy her 
husband a wedding-anniversary present, Delicia sees a beautiful pendant which, 
the jeweller, unaware of her identity, tells her has been reserved by Lord 
Carlyon for La Marina. Delicia's reaction shows how Corelli's attitude towards 
worshipping one's husband like an idol 3? has changed in the space of the 
nine years which separate Thelma and The Murder of Delicia: 


.. She ... looked straight at the sculptured Christ that faced her. 


I have loved him too much, she said half aloud. 'I have made 
him the idol of my life, and I am punished for my sin. We are 
all apt to forget the thunders of Mount Sinai and the great Voice 
which said, 'Thou shalt have none other gods save Me.’ ... I made 
of my beloved a god; he has made of me - a convenience!’ 


Delicia, like Irene Vassilius in The Soul of Lilith (1892), Mavis Clare in The 
Sorrows of Satan (1895) and Innocent in the novel named after her (1914), 
is one of Corelli's angel-heroine stereotypes who does not remain confined 
to the house, being a professional novelist as well as a skilled 
businesswoman.34 Not being so confined, however, does not make her any 
less of an angel in the house. Having lost her child early in her married life, 
Delicia lavishes all her maternal concern on her selfish and soon-to-be- 
unfaithful husband. Thelma also lost her first child, but went on to have two 
more children. Corelli seems to underline the sterility of Delicia's marital life 
by not giving her any more children after she loses her first one. In addition 
to looking after her husband, Delicia takes great pains to make the house - 
which is owned by her, and not by him - as well as herself as pleasing to 
him as possible.’ She has to arrange and beautify the house, a woman's 
‘natural’ prerogative.>® Further, she behaves in what today would be called 
a ‘gender appropriate’ manner, by bending ‘her proud intellect and prouder 
spirit to the will of her chosen mate',>? just as Thelma did with Sir Philip 
Bruce-Errington. She dresses to make herself 'look like a Greuze or a Romany 
picture’, adapting her dress and coiffure, as well as her footwear and her 
way of moving and smiling. To sum it all up: 


For him indeed she lived, breathed and - worked. She was the 
hiving bee - he the luxurious drone that ate the honey. And it 
never occurred to him to consider the position as at all unnatural.?? 
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The point of the metaphor, of course, lies in the essential dissimilarity between 
the natural law as it operates in the insect world and that which operates in 
the human realm of Victorian England. In the latter, as Corelli has 
unequivocally told us in Thelma, the natural law is that the male is the 
superior.*9 It follows that the man of the family should operate in the public 
sphere, generating the means of physical sustenance, the woman remaining 
at home to create and maintain a sphere of peace for her husband (and children, 
if any). In a paradoxical simile, which now transfers the image of both a 
parasite and a possessor from the husband to the wife, Corelli talks of Delicia's 
‘brilliant life twined like a luxurious vine’ around her husband, ‘the strong, 
splendid, bold, athletic masterful creature who was hers - hers only!'.4! The 
bee-metaphor made its point through implied dissimilarity, suggesting what 
the Victorian male must not be. The botanical simile would have been approved 
of by all advocates of the Victorian Angel in the House as stating exactly 
what a woman should be like. Nina Auerbach would have seized on the image 
of parasitical consumption and -possession of the man as proof of how the 
angelic icon was rather a source of active power than of passive impotence. 
The fact that the image would have been approved of by Victorian 
conservatives - Corelli is one of them in some respects - would serve to 
reinforce Auerbach's novel reinterpretation of such icons. Seeming to be 
powerless is sometimes essential to the strategy of actually exerting power 
both for men and women. We will see below how Lord Henry Winsleigh 
regained control over his wayward wife in Thelma. 

The implications of the bee-metaphor are elaborated through Biblical 
allusions. A woman, says Corelli, ‘is, according to the dictum of old Genesis, 
meant to be a man's helpmate, though the antique record does not say she 
is to be so far helpful as to support him altogether’.4 There is also an ironic 
extension of Delicia's marriage-vows. We are told how she is 'obliged to ‘love, 
honour, obey’, keep, and clothe, six feet of beautiful man, by her own unassisted 
toil, while the said six feet of beautiful man did nothing but enjoy himself. 

Hallim tells us on p. 174 of her thesis that '[w]ithin the framework of the 
ideology of the angel in the house versus the fallen women of the lower classes, 
Victorian men were at liberty to satisfy their 'natural’ craving for sex before 
and outside of marriage with prostitutes drawn from the 'naturally' depraved 
lower classes of women.’ Delicia's parasitical husband makes full use of this 
liberty, though not before he feels he has put her under considerable obligation. 
His unmarried elder brother Guy dies gold-hunting in Africa, making him, 
till then plain Wilfred de Tracy Gifford Carlyon, younger son of a bankrupt, 
and dead, nobleman, Lord Carlyon. He smugly claims to his wife that the 
elevation 'is a nice thing for you at any rate'*4 During a subsequent 
confrontation with Delicia, Carlyon sums up the situation as follows: 

I think our marriage has been one of perfect mutual benefit. 
‘Literary’ women hardly ever get a chance of marrying at all you 
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know; men are afraid of them ...; would rather have a barmaid, 
really - and when a ‘literary’ woman gets into the aristocracy and 
all that - well, by Jove! - it's a splendid thing for her ... and 
gives her a great lift! As for being unfaithful to you, why there's 
not a man in my 'set' who is absolutely immaculate; I am no 
worse than any of them - in fact I am much better ... 'Give and 
take’ ... is the only possible rule in marriage ...49 


Corelli's authorial voice makes the legal situation clear: 


There was no cruelty in his having an ‘affair! with ... a dozen 
Marinas if he liked - not in the eyes of the law. There was not 
even any cruelty, legally speaking, in his spending his wife's 
earnings on Marina, if his wife gave him money to do as he liked 
with. To get a divorce legally, Delicia would have to prove not 
only infidelity but cruelty and desertion as well for two years and 
upwards. Oh just law! Made by men for themselves and their own 
convenience!*6 


It should also be noted that in 1887, Thelma did not permit herself to question 
the morality of her husband's conduct when his faithlessness was (apparently 
and falsely) established. Delicia's position is neither so self-abnegating, nor 
does it go to the other extreme of unqualified condemnation of male 
promiscuity. She is, in fact, remarkably open-minded in her analysis of the 
situation: 


If I were a low woman, a vulgar woman, a virago in domestic 
life, or what the French call une femme impossible, I could 
understand his seeking a change from my detestable company 
anywhere and everywhere ..., but as things are, what have I done 
that he should descend from me to La Marina? Men will amuse 
themselves ... but need the amusement be obtained on such a low 
grade? And is it fair that my earnings should keep La Marina's 
jewels?" ` 
The mental soliloquy shows how unjustifiable Carlyon's infidelity is at three 
different levels: at that of personal loyalty and the conditions under which 
such Joyalty can justifiably be dispensed with, at that of decorum, and, last, 
but by no means the least, at that of ethics related to his total economic 
dependence on his wife. 

Coming back to Lord Carlyon's claim of ‘give and take' in his marriage 
with reference to his obtaining a title by default, which, according to him, 
gave him (and by implication, Delicia) 'a status',48 Corelli's comment is worth 
quoting at some length: 


Not a thought of the status she herself gave her husband by her 
world-wide fame crossed her mind, and the reproach that might 
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have leaped to the lips of a less loving woman than she was - 
namely that the position she had won by her own brilliant intellect 
far outweighed any trumpery title of heritage - never once occurred 
to her brain.*49 


Corelli no longer believes in the innate superiority of men which she declared 
through Thelma. In being so innocently oblivious of her own stature, which 
her creator Corelli is not, Delicia is being true to her literary and sociological 
ancestry, going back to Thelma and to the Victorian Angel in the House 
respectively. We are reminded of Auerbach's point?! with reference to angelic 
potency that the divine will as well as the human creator's power is not a 
release but a rigorous discipline of will, and that, through such discipline, 
the angelic power may generate and order the world of a novel. In Thelma, 
we saw how the heroine successfully exerts power through her apparent self- 
abnegation chiefly because the man she chooses willingly submits himself to 
her power. The Murder of Delicia shows the pathetic failure of such power 
when the chosen male refuses to stay loyal to the angel of his life. The success 
of the angel in the house (however confined and self-effacing or however 
‘mobile’ and self-supporting she may be) seems in the end to depend on the 
acquiescence of the male she chooses as the object of her power. 


'Marie Corelli, Thelma, London: Bentley, 1887; rpt. London: Methuen, 1929. All 
subsequent page-references are to this edition. Hereafter abbreviated as Thelma. 


2Nina Auerbach, Woman and the Demon (Cambridge, Mass. & London, England: 
Harvard University Press, 1982) pp. 67, 69. Hereafter abbreviated as Auerbach. 

3Ibid, p.308. 

4However, see below about Thelma's intellectual prowess. Corelli seems to adhere to 
stereotypes created by the male establishment, but often subverts them later. 

5Thelma, pp. 142-143 

®Ibid, p. 313 

TIbid, p. 314; author's emphasis 

8Ibid, p. 417 

Abid, p. 458-459 

lOlbid, p. 479 

Corelli docs try to make amends for such subversion. After all misunderstandings 
are eliminated, 'the glory of motherhood’ falls ‘like a new charm' on Thelma, 
‘investing both face and form with superior beauty and an almost divine serenity’ 


p. 614. Her son is named after her father Olaf, and she names her daughter 
after herself, as she had been named after her own mother. 


'2Im Book III, Chapter i, a dying Lovisa confesses to Olaf that she brought about the 
accident that she thought killed Thelma's mother. Olaf tells her that actually the 
accident left her a cripple who survived in his care for ten painful years. 
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3 Thelma, p. 183 

'4Thelma obviously belongs to that time in Corelli's life when she was flattered by 
Swinburne who gave her two of his poems to set to music in her early career 
as an tmprovatrice. Hallim records the fact on p. 185 of her unpublished thesis 
"Marie Corelli: Science, Society and the Bestseller," Department of English 
University of Sydney, May 2002, 28 September, 2004 <ses.library.usyd.edu.au/ 
bitstream/2 | 23/52 1/1/adt-U20030623.11115901 front.pdf->, citing as her sources 
Bertha Vyver, Memoirs of Marie Corelli (London: Alston Rivers, 1930) p. 52, 
and Brian Masters, Now Barabbas was a Rotter: The Extraordinary Life of 
Marie Corelli (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1978) p. 74. 

'SThelma, p. 7 3 

lóTbid, p.10 

Ibid, p. 15 

\8The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth with Introduction by Edward Dowden 
(London, Melbourne and Toronto: Ward, Lock & Co. Limited, no date) p. 151. 

Thelma, p. 33. The events following Thelma's initial appearance and disappearance 
are summed up with ironic subversion by Philip's friend Lorimer: 
Might have been designed by Victor Hugo; it's in his style. Scene, Norway - 
midnight. Mysterious maiden steals out of a cave and glides away in a boat 
over the water; man, the hero, goes into cave, finds a stone coffin, ... meets 
mad dwarf with torch; mad dwarf talks a good deal, - mad people always do, 
- then yells and runs away. Man comes out of cave and ... goes home to astonish 
his friends ...(p. 34) 

0 Thelma, p. 63 

2\Ibid, p. 72 

Mid, p. 81 

23tbid, p. 363 

Ibid, p. 609 

Ibid, p. 613 

26Ibid, p. 378 

2"bid, p. 379 

28She has said carlier on the same page that by such people she means ‘the wisest 
scholars and most intelligent persons.' 

*°Thelma, p. 379 

Ibid 

3!The obvious similarities in the story-line of the two novels are as follows: 
Both have women protagonists who at first repose implicit faith in their 
respective husbands, In each novel it is an actress/danseuse who is the cause 
of mistrust between the couple. In Thelma, it is Violet Vere, in Delicia's case 
it is La Marina (actually Jewlia Muggins' of Eastcheap). When mistrust is created 
between husband and wife, both women leave the vicinity of their spouses. 
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Thelma's Dobbin is George Lorimer, Delicia's is the actor Paul Valdis. In both 
novels, at some point the protagonist loses a child who is either stillborn (Thelma) 
or dies an carly death (The Murder of Delicia). 

The similtarities, of course, serve to emphasize the important differences: 
Unlike Thelma, Delicia has both economic independence and social fame as a 
successful novelist. Unlike Bruce-Errington, Lord Carlyon is actually unfaithful 
to his wife. Thelma is reconciled to her loyal husband, Delicia dies of 
heartbreak.Corelli's biographers have suggested that The Murder of Delicia was 
Corelli's reaction to the gender-based discrimination and injustice she suffered 
both in her social identity as a popular but critically derided woman novelist 
and as an individual woman. The latter relates to the behaviour of her half- 
brother Eric Mackay who lived on her (just as Lord Carlyon lives on Delicia), 
pestered her to have his pocms published. and, envious of her popularity, told 
outsiders that her novels were actually written by him. In the novel this claim 
is made by Aubrey Grovclyn, a poet who writes laudatory reviews of his own 
poems, and hates Delicia for her popularity. 

In 1914, Corelli rewrote the story for a second time in the novel Innocent. The 
eponymous heroine, once again a successful novelist, dies of heartbreak after 
being emotionally abused by her lover Amadis de Jocelyn. This was a reflection 
of the emotional! abuse inflicted on Corelli by the artist Arthur Severn towards 
whom Corelli had developed an emotional attachment when she was fifty-two 
and Severn sixty-four, married, and the father of five adult children. 

These biographical correspondences mav be looked up, among other books, in 
Teresa Ransom, The Mysterious Miss Marie Corelli: Queen of Victorian 
Bestsellers (Gloucestershire: Sutton Publishing, 1999) pp. 89-90, 172, 190. 


32Complaining that Thelma's devotion and loyalty to Philip are excessive, Lady Clara 
tells her: 
‘Thelma, you're the oddest creature going - a regular heathen child from Norway! 
You've set up your husband as an idol, and you're always on your knees before 
him. It's awfully sweet of you, but it's quite absurd, all the same,’ p. 418. 
Thelma replies that she has heard such opinions ‘only since [she] came to 
London': 'In Norway it is taught to women that to be patient and obedient is 
best for everyone. It is not so here.’ p. 418. 

3The Murder of Deliciu, 1896; (rpt. Bombay: Wilco Books, 1963) p. 104. Hereafter 
abbreviated as Delicia. 


4Regarding such 'mobile' angels, one ts reminded of Ruskin's words from ‘Of Qucens' 
Gardens' which Auerbach cites in her Woman and the Demon: 


And wherever a true wife comes, this home is always round her. The stars only 
may be over her head, the glow-worm in the night cold grass may be the only 
fire at her foot, but home is yet wherever she is; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far round her, better than ceiled with cedar or painted with vermilion, 
shedding its quiet light far, for those who else were homeless. 


35We may be reminded here of the second stanza of Wordsworth's poem on Mary 
Hutchinson (sce above, 6, and n. 7): 
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A Spirit, yet a woman too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-liberty: 


A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food: 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 


Being a successful and economically independent authoress, she ve pays both the 


taxes on, and the wages of the scullery-tnaid in, her house, which should have 
been, according to the patriarchal code, her husband's concern, 


37Delicia, p. 15 


Ibid, 


Ibid 


p. 16 


40See above, 1. 
#4 Delicia, p. 17 
“bid, p. 23 


Ibid, 


pp. 34-35 


“Ibid, p. 38 


‘5tbid, 


p. 155. Nina in Vendetta, 1886; rpt. Bombay: Wilco Publishing House, 2nd 
ed., 1960, similarly claimed to be ‘no worse than other women’ (389) when her 
husband confronted her with proof of her adultery. Even more defiant - and 
grimly witty - is the retort of Lady Siby! Elton, a wife caught in attempted (and 
failed) adultery in The Sorrows of Satan (1895; rpt. ed. Peter Keating, Oxford 
and New York: Oxford World's Classics, 1998), a novel which preceded The 
Murder of Delicia by a year. The outraged husband Geoffrey Tempest is 
smilingly told by her: 

Both men and women are, according to certain accepted writers of the day, at 
equal liberty to love when they will, and when they may. Polygamous purity 
is the 'new' creed! ... your attitude of the outraged husband is not only ridiculous 
- it is unfashionable. p. 297 

Keating, the editor of the novel, claims that the reference to some writers 
advocating polygamous purity is Corelli's hit at, among others, Hardy and his 
‘pure’ woman Tess. 


46Deticia, p. 110; authors emphasis 


‘bid, 


p. 77; my emphasis 


48Ibid, p. 38, speakers emphasis 


Ibid, 


See 


author's emphasis 
1 above. 


5! Auerbach, p. 85. 


The Conflict Within: Colonial Ambivalence in the 
Discourses of Leonard Woolf 


Nilanjana Banerji 


Leonard Woolf was a typical imperialist. He spent seven years in Ceylon as 
a colonial administrator and from all accounts he was a very good administrator 
who rose rapidly from the status of a mere Cadet in Jaffna in 1905 to an 
Office Assistant in Kandy in only two years in 1907, and finally was promoted 
out of turn once again within a year and made Assistant Government Agent 
in Hambantota.!' Being given a district of his own to govern within four years 
of beginning his career as an administrator in a Crown Colony was 
unprecedented and from his own letter to his close friend Lytton Strachey 
in June 1907, one may deduce that in the eyes of the native subjects he may 
well have seemed the stereotypical harsh imperial ruler. It is often quoted 
by critics that the list of evils consequent to the appearance of Hailey's Comet, 
that was prepared by the villagers in Hambantota towards the end of Woolf's 
residence there, included apart from the usual complaint against taxes, the 
imposition upon them of 'a strict Assistant Government Agent.'? Indeed, Woolf 
himself admits in Growing, the first volume of his autobiography, that taking 
up his first post of Cadet in Jaffna in January 1905, he was 'a very innocent, 
unconscious imperialist'.> In his later life however, Woolf became a committed 
anti-imperialist and strongly championed the cause of self-government for the 
Ceylonese in particular. Thus, the seven years of imperial experience must 
have engendered a change of heart in Woolf that ultimately caused him to 
side with the English liberals. 

This transformation however, remains somewhat problematic, for on the 
one hand it did not arise from a liberal appreciation of the ‘colonised’ and 
the attempt to identify with the ‘other’ which is the stance of English liberalism 
in general; neither was it a product of the destabilising effects of colonial 
rule on the 'coloniser’ that has long been recognised in postcolonial theory 
as an established precept of colonisation. It is a strange and tortuous evolution 
of the self and the psyche that is fascinating to follow as it reveals itself 
through the divergent discourses of the multiplicity of media through which 
Woolf deliberately reinvents himself and his experiences. Woolf gives us a 
unique opportunity to study discourse as the articulation of reality, specifically 
colonial reality, for he is the only person who allows us to view the same 
experience articulated in various modes. We have the official diaries that he 
was required to keep by the imperial administration and which were published 
by the Ceylon Government in commemoration of Woolf's visit to Ceylon in 
1960. We have Woolf's letters written to his family and friends which bring 
us the immediacy of his emotional responses to his surroundings and situations 
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and then we have his four-volume autobiography which was written much 
later in life with the inevitable reflective and selective elements of hindsight 
which lend added complexity to the historical perspective. 

We have different renderings of the same reality in the account of one 
of the most important events in Woolf's life, his entry into the Ceylon Civil 
Service. In Sowing, he gives us a most restrained and rather matter-of-fact 
account of that time in his life: 


... got poor marks in the classical papers in which 1 should have 
amassed most of my marks and so did extremely badly. The best 
I could hope for was a place in the Post Office or Inland Revenue. 
I was over age for India. I felt that I could not face a lifetime 
spent in Somerset House or in the Post Office, so I decided to 
take an appointment in the Colonial Service, then called the 
Eastern Cadet ships.... | found myself to my astonishment and 
it must be admitted, dismay in the Ceylon Civil Service. 


Looking back I can see that the dismay was natural, but 
unnecessary. I am glad that I did not go into the Home Civil 
and did go into the Ceylon Civil Service. My seven years in 
Ceylon were good for me, and, though they gave me a good deal 
of pain, they gave me also a good deal of pleasure - and a great 
deal of pleasure as a memory of things past. 


From this description we get no intimation of the severe anguish and despair 
that were the constant companions of this phase in his life and that coloured 
his initial experience of Ceylon as well and therefore affected his conception 
of reality at that time. We can see that in his letters, to Lytton Strachey written 
on Sept 27, 1904: ' 


.. the crash has come &, by God, it is a crash. It came just 
an hour ago. I'm 65th! Absolutely hopeless. 1 suppose one ought 
not to mind really, & in a strange rather real way I don't, but 
I'm sunk under the weight of solemn faces, of gloom, of what 
people don't say & what they will. I wish, I do wish I could talk 
to you.’ 

And again to G.E. Moore on Oct 14, 1927, he wrote 


I am in a horrible state of mind, & complete despair.... T shall 
have to leave about October 28th; ... I do hate the thought of 
it all, but I was simply overwhelmed by circumstances.® 


The rationalising in his autobiography later in life is perhaps the natural 
consequence of age and experience. Moreover, with time and the distancing 
of oneself from the events of the past, one tends to forget the intensity of 
the emotions experienced and cannot recapture the depths of despair suffered; 
the degree of anguish cannot seem real and cannot therefore be described 
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accurately from hindsight. Another pertinent reason could be the desire to 
project the image of a certain mindset or particular persona and the 
manipulation of discourse to that end is almost inherent in the very definition 
of discourse itself. Even in the letters there is sometimes the sense of writing 
to keep up to a particular image and fit in with a particular discourse. 

Woolf certainly subscribed to a carefully constructed esoteric image of 
himself as did all participants of the Bloomsbury Group, an image that had 
started formulating itself from his heady Cambridge days, where he developed 
a group of friends who were conscious of themselves as an exclusive, 
isolationist, intellectual group most of whom were elected to the Apostles, the 
highest public recognition of their intelligence and intellectual superiority. The 
concentrated interaction within the group precluded easy intercourse with any 
one outside their coterie, for the fashioning of their identities and mental 
apparatus by the forces within this group was almost esoteric. They had- 
specialised nicknames for each other like 'the Goth' or 'the taupe' or 'the Yen’; 
they had philosophical discussions, debates and arguments, and their own 
private codes of conduct mostly influenced by the philosophy of Moore; and out 
of their group dynamics also rose a particular discourse which they consciously 
recognised when it seemed to be reflected back to them in the novels of Henry 
James. Woolf wrote to Lytton Strachey from Jaffna in July 1905: 


I have just finished The Golden Bowl and am astounded. Did 
he invent us or we him? He uses all our words in their most 
technical sense & we can't have got them all from him.... 7 


It is no wonder then that dislocated from this group and their interactive 
discourse on which one's whole identity and almost existence depended, Woolf 
felt completely isolated and a misfit in the very different group dynamics of 
colonial society and found it difficult to form social or intellectual alliances 
with anyone, English or Ceylonese. Despite going through the motions of 
working ten hours a day at the Kachcheri and playing tennis and getting drunk 
at dinner in the evenings, Woolf was intellectually and emotionally pretty 
wretched and miserable much of the time to the point of even contemplating 
suicide at one point and writing his will as part of the preparations for the 
execution of his intentions. Happily he never actually attempted suicide but 
the strong sense of isolation created in Woolf almost a split personality with 
a competent, capable outer persona handling the civil service duties with 
aplomb, whether social or political, and the inner self that lay bare its 
metaphysical agonies in his letters to his Cambridge friends whose memories 
served to remind him that ' a thousand years ago (he) walked and talked with 
Gods.’ The closest of those friends was of course Lytton Strachey to whom 
he wrote within six months of taking up his first post in Jaffna: 


I often think of Trevy & 'You must keep up the intellectual side 
of your character.' Good God! I find there's very little side left 
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of any kind after some hours ploughing through sand with the 
sun beating down on you, the sea glaring into your eyes & the 
sand burning your feet. I suppose if I walked into your room at 
ll p.m. & sank into the shell, I might be able to talk to you 
about George Lyttleton & embryos & the Society & even yourself. 
I might not feel as if a million years had passed. I might realize 
that there are people who talk about other things than the Police 
Court & the Kachcheri, tennis, & the iniquities of the wife of 
the G.A. But I can't from here.? 


There is a consciousness of dichotomy in Woolf engendered by the fact of 
belonging to two different worlds and two very different life-styles, which 
is a major factor in shaping the distance he feels with everybody he meets 
in the colonial situation, English as well as Ceylonese. We are now familiar 
with the liberal exposition of the follies and inadequacies of the imperialists 
as manifest in E.M. Forster's satirisation of the Turtons and the Burtons of 
Anglo-India; at the turn of the century when Woolf was writing, it was still 
somewhat unprecedented in the recorded discourses of the colonial sub- 
continent that the sense of being amongst people with whom he has little 
intellectual affinity, is more often engendered in Woolf by his English 
colleagues rather than the Tamils or the Ceylonese. He refers to the ‘fifteen 
English people! in Jaffna and not the Tamil, when he writes to Desmond 
McCarthy in Feb 1905, only a couple of months after landing in Ceylon, that 


...1 often think of what you said the last time I saw you: ‘The 
worst thing will be. that you will probably be among people who 
will never understand what you say.’ If there were only people 
who could understand what one says, I should not regret having 
come here at all.!® 


Woolf does not have much of an opinion of the intellectual capacities of even 
the higher echelons of the civil service and severely criticises the fatuity of 
the governors and the senseless rituals and ceremonies insisted upon by them. 
With characteristic wit and irony he writes once again to Lytton Strachey in 
Aug 1905;!! 


The Governor, his moustachioed wife & his suite arrive next 
Saturday to stay for two weeks here & it's already on my nerves. 
I have to help to see that King's house is prepared for him, to 
reckon out how many fishknives & pillow cases & pos he wants, 
to arrange how Her Excellency's maid shall get to Her Excellency's 
bedroom without passing through His Excellency's dressing room, 
the only possible way being as it happens, for her to crawl through 
the window. 


The Governor referred to here is Sir Henry Blake who was Governor of Ceylon 
from 1903-7, and in a letter in 1906, Woolf commented that the Civil Service 
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in his time thought him 'a very stupid man.' There are numerous other 
descriptions of fellow civil servants in his letters which probably exaggerate 
their faults and idiosyncrasies and yet are obviously not without basis lending 
credence to Woolf's declaration that 'the people in rotten novels are 
astonishingly life like.'!? 

However, while his rational judgement is brought to bear upon the realities 
of the imperial character in Ceylon, there is no parallel movement in him 
towards a liberal appreciation of the potentials of the colonised people. He 
can feel deep sympathy for the evils of their situation and works hard fourteen 
hours a day to improve efficiency in the Kachcheri for the benefit of the people; 
to eradicate rinderpest, the epidemic that kills cattle which are the only means 
of livelihood for many villagers; to introduce new ploughs which would be 
more effective and productive than the native system of 'mudding’; to establish 
more schools and hospitals and raise standards of hygiene; but till the end, 
he does not establish one friendship or intellectual] relationship with any of 
the Tamils or even the Sinhalese whom he professes to like, of the kind that 
Leonard Elmhirst and William Pearson had with Rabindranath Tagore, or 
Edward Thomspson with Prasanta Mahalanobish, C.F. Andrews with Tagore 
and Gandhi, or indeed Forster with Syed Ross Masood. 

Woolf mentions meeting intelligent people even in the villages in Growing, 
but his attitude towards and assessment of the Muhandiram or the chief 
headman of a designated area in Hambantota is typical of his attitude towards 
the Tamils and Sinhalese, even the western-educated and so-called enlightened 
ones, in particular and people of divergent intellectual allegiances in general. 
Of this Muhandiram Woolf writes that although superficially he was 


So quick-witted, so intelligent, so anglicised and Europeanized - 
scratch the surface of his mind and you found that he believed 
that Haley's comet, the blazing constellations above our heads, 
the planets in their courses, the spiral nebulae, the infinite galaxies 
flaming away into space, had been created and kept going through 
the years in order that a grubby little man in the Hambantota 
» bazaar could calculate the exact day and hour at which the 
Muhandiram's daughter would have her first menstrual period.!3 


The presupposition in his judgement is that his view of ‘all the astrological 
nonsense’ is the right one and any system of belief that departed from it could 
be nothing but unscientific, irrational and untenable. The example he quotes 
to reinforce the failure of communication between them, illustrates the rigidity 
of what Roger Poole calls his 'rationalist-reductive consciousness'!4 which 
makes him equate the untenability (in his opinion) of a nebulous discipline 
such as astrology with the indisputability of established empirical, material 
realities or 'facts': 


I foolishly tried to convince him of the absurdity of such an idea. 
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I might just as usefully have tried to prove to the President of 
the Royal Society that the earth is flat and the sun goes round 
it.!5 


Even the sophisticated self-conscious liberal writer of the later years reveals 
an implicit unconscious racism in some of his statements in the autobiography 
which Woolf is writing in the 1960s, years after his actual colonial experiences, 
at a time when he professes to be completely anti-imperialist in his sympathies. 
Thus, on the surface he may appear perfectly open-minded and progressive 
in his appreciation of the Muhandiram who was 'a very intelligent Sinhalese, 
English educated,’ so that Woolf can honestly say 'I liked him and talked freely 
to him as I would have to a white man.'!® Apart from the implicit suggestion 
that Woolf would not normally have expected to interact so freely with anyone 
who was not one of his own countrymen, the very use of the term ‘white 
man' as opposed to even ‘Englishman’ implies an assumption of racial rather 
than national, cultural or individual identities and perceptions of racial 
difference. Woolf seems to exemplify Said's theory that the Westerner must 
necessarily subscribe primarily to a European rather than individual perspective 
of the East - 'that he comes up against the Orient as a European or American 
first, as an invdividual second.’ Woolf cannot escape the consciousness that 
he is after all present in Ceylon in his capacity of 'a ruler of subject peoples,’ 
people about whom the most he can say is 


They were the nicest of people and I was very fond of them, 
but they would have thrown stones at me or shot me in the back 
as I walked to the trap, had they dared.!7 


Despite his genuine attempts to be fair in his policies and dealings with the 
natives, despite the fact that his motives were always ‘entirely benevolent and 
altruistic,"'8 there were inevitable complaints of racism against him, and his 
analysis of one of them leads him to believe that there could be no solution 
to the individual misunderstandings within. the colonial situation because of 
the conflict of interests inherent in imperialism itself. 

The apparent clash of cultures is well reflected in the example quoted by 
Woolf in the letter of June 1907, written to Strachey: 


The people of Jaffna have sent a memorial to H.E. against me 
& I have had to report on it.... They don't like the ‘strong 
measures’ of Price & myself, & so of course they take the paying 
line that it is anti-native. In my case they have pitched on things 
which are of course not anti-native but in the main true.... E.g. 
I don't allow the people to spit in the Kachcheri & made a rule 
to that effect. One day a clerk spat; I ordered him to clean the 
spot; he refused, but when he saw I meant it, did it. Of course 
I knew he was of a caste to hate doing it, but he was also a 
person who wanted a lesson given to him.!9 
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The British perspective on discipline and decorum comes into conflict here 
with a habitual laxity and falling back on the privileges of caste on the part 
of the natives. It happens to be in an imperial context and therefore takes 
on the colour of racial difference. Native discourse certainly foregrounds it 
as such, but as Woolf shows in his letter, it was actually more a clash of 
personalities than a question of racial prejudice, The incident that had the most 
profound impact on his perceptions of colonial reality was the one in which 
the Jaffna Tamil Association complained that he had hit a native with a riding 
whip. .Woolf explained it as a misunderstanding, for the native in question, 
Sanderasekara, had passed him on the road just when his horse was being 
restive and unknown to himself, Woolfs whip may have passed near him 
during his efforts to contro! his horse. The incident however set Woolf thinking 
and sowed the secds of his 'first doubt whether (he) wanted to rule other people, 
to be an imperialist and proconsul,?° particularly in face of the image 
associated with it in relation to the colonised: i 


It shocked me that these people should think that, as a white man 
and a ruler of Ceylon, I should consider the brown man, the Tamil, 
to be one of "the lesser breeds" and deliberately hit him in the 
face with my riding whip to show him that he must behave himself 
and keep in his place. For that is what all this meant. And perhaps 
for the first time I felt a twinge of doubt in my imperialist soul, 
a doubt whether we were not in the wrong, and the Jaffna Tamil 
Association and Mr. Sanderasekara in the right, not right in 
believing that I would and had hit him in the face, but right in 
feeling that my sitting on a horse arrogantly in the main street 
of their town was as good as a slap in the face.?! 


His vision is finally constructed in terms of the polarities of 'them' and 'us' 
and his refrain is the very same one that he imparts to the 'other’ in his novel, 
The Village in the Jungle, 'I don't understand’ in the case of Silindu, and 'they 
don't understand’ in the case of Woolf: 


Of course I agree we must now go the whole hog, we have gone 

too far to give up liberalism & we must put everything on the 

gamble: but ... it can only succeed if the natives believe in us, 

& they don't .... They don't understand & they don't believe in 

our methods.?4 
Even more revealing is his somewhat flippant but essentially true description 
of his own attitude towards the colonial situation in Ceylon, in a letter to 
Strachey in 1907: 

Is it Ceylon or is it the Liberal Government but I am beginning 


to disbelieve in democracy. I should have been a liberal in 1840, 
now | think I am a Brahman.?3 
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This is because while his rational judgement is brought to bear upon the 
realities of the imperial character in Ceylon, there is no parallel movement 
in him towards a liberal appreciation of the potentials of the colonised people. 
He can see no alternative to the established colonial hierarchical, political and 
social infrastructure in a society which consists mainly of illiterate villagers 
who look to their superiors to provide them with guidance and governance, 
or educated but in the main uninformed local gentry who would merely 
continue to exploit the primitive population for their own ends without 
contributing to the upliftment of the country in any way. The administration 
of justice, especially in a foreign land, is a powerful concern exercising the 
minds of almost all colonial writers. The court case against Aziz for the alleged 
molestation of Adela Quested in the Marabar Caves, is a central event in A 
Passage to India. Edward Thompson delves deeper into the problem through 
the predicament of the District Judge Hamar in An Indian Day. 

In The Village in the Jungle, Woolf exposes a different problem arising out 
of the total incomprehension of an uneducated native rural population of the 
sophisticated procedures of the English courtroom as well as his vulnerability 
in face of local power politics which renders imperial justice powerless despite 
- the liberal attitudes of its exponents. When Babehami, the headman of the 
village of Beddagama, and Fernando, his creditor, bring a false case against 
Silindu and his son-in-law Babun, to get them out of the way of Fernando's 
pursuit of Silindu's daughter Punchi Menika, the judge who tries the case is 
aware that the case is by no means as simple as it looks. He does not like 
or trust the complainants and immediately dismisses Silindu as there is no direct 
evidence against him. But on the basis of the evidence given by witnesses, 
whose falsehood and collusion cannot be proved, the judge has no choice but 
to convict and imprison Babun. In the description of the court case and the 
judge's summing up, we not only have the predicament of the imperialist as 
personally experienced by Woolf many times which makes him stress in his 
autobiography, the importance of intuition as well as the ability to sift evidence 
without passion or prejudice; Woolf also exposes the inherent shortcomings 
of the imperial system from the point of view of the native subjects. 

In the first place the higher echelons of imperial government can only be 
reached through a hierarchy of peons and native assistants who show off their 
own power to the common people and exploit and terrorise them to their own 
advantage. Thus for the poor villagers who have very little money to use for 
bribery and very few means of pleasing and appeasing these native government 
servants, the chances of having their petitions placed before the magistrate 
at all were few and far between. The Assistant Government Agent, the 
European head of a district, was also away on circuit for long periods of time, 
travelling through the various villages under his jurisdiction that were dotted 
all over a vast country where the modes of travel had not yet developed beyond 
the use of horses and bullock carts. This meant that even if for the sake of 
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argument one was to concede his superiority, integrity and competence over 
any of the native administrators in the lower positions, he could not always 
be available to the majority of the masses just when they needed him, another 
problem of an imperial system in which a handful of Englishmen tried to 
govern a population of millions. 

The truth of the situation was that imperial law and government was often 
rendered ineffective in the face of local power politics in which the lowest 
and poorest subjects, such as the primitive villagers in the novel, lived at the 
mercy of their own unscrupulous countrymen who exploited and subjugated 
them for their own ends and imperialists colluded with the local tyrants for 
mutual benefits of rule. Thus Silindu is impossibly distanced not only from 
the 'white hamadoru' or the English civil servant but also from the 
Ratemahatmayas or the native heads who have a number of villages and their 
headmen under him. There is more understanding of Silindu's mental processes 
in Woolf than he would have got from the urbanised Ratemahatmaya to whom 
people who lived in remote villages within the jungle were incomprehensible 
in their ways and attitudes. In such a situation, Woolf can see the justification 
for a person like Silindu to take the law into his own hands and that is the 
‘law of the jungle’ as Silindu understands it as opposed to the civilised English 
law which he cannot comprehend and which pronounces judgement against 
the innocent Babun, in favour of the crafty dishonest Babehami and Fernando. 
Silindu's constant refrain during the court case is 'I don't understand’ and the 
understanding that gradually dawns on him of the forces conspiring to ruin 
his life and rouses in him the response of a wounded buffalo that finally turns 
around to cunningly stalk, attack and destroy his enemies, is couched in such 
terms that his soliloquy on his gradual enlightenment as to the real cause of 
all his persecution and suffering throughout his life, could just as well be 
applied to the forces of British imperialism vis-a-vis the native Ceylonese, 
with the same foreseeable end. 

It hardly seems the work of an imperial writer to establish this disourse 
of the ‘other’ in its wider implications and in terms of the narrative, a discourse 
in which it seems rational and logical on Silindu's part to personally destroy 
his machinations. Premeditated, cold-blooded murder cannot be thought 
justified under any circumstances in any so-called civilised society, much less 
the Christian civilisation of the Western world which Woolf ostensibly 
represented. Yet Woolf can see beneath the veneer of civilisation the eternal 
human potential for greed, savagery and domination which are particularly 
apparent in the imperial situation and which constitute the true 'law of the 
jungle’ which operates through all human nature. This tends to blur the 
distinctions between the primitive and the civilised, the progressive Westerner | 
and the backward Ceylonese, for as Woolf says years later in Barbarians at 
the Gate, civilisation is not a matter of mechanisation and material, scientific 
pregress but a state of mind and a certain psychology. What sows the seed 
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of anti-imperialism in Woolf is not the evils of projected influence of 
imperialism on the colonised but the coloniser, with babarism ‘breaking into 
civilisation, into the minds of a civilized people.'24 He illustrates his theories 
with reference to Nazi atrocities in Germany and more shocking to him than 
those is the acceptance of the same by the public who soon become inured 
to daily reports of barbarism in the newspapers: 


The beating of ordinary people by "officers" has become an 

everyday incident of "civilized" life.25 
Although his conscious political philosophy was not formulated by Woolf until 
years later, Woolf's acute awareness of the failings of western civilisation is 
evident in his criticism of the existing system of imperial governance in Ceylon 
exposed in the novel. This coupled with an objection in principal to the basic 
racial assumptions of superiority and unjustified dominion over one's fellow 
men inherent within imperialism (however justified it might subconsciously 
seem to him in practice in the realities of Ceylon), is what finally turned Woolf 
into an anti-imperialist. He realised that he 'stood to them (the colonised) in 
the relation of God to his victims' and had 'no more desire to play God than 
one of his victims’.2° As a follower of liberal ideals he cannot condone the 
realities of imperialism as he saw it, and yet cannot conceive of a situation 
where he would not be required to play God, a situation in which the villagers 
may receive the help they needed not from the apparently arbitrary 'white 
man's machine, which they did not understand,'2” but from their own people 
who had the superiority and enlightenment needed to govern and the knowledge 
and sympathy required to relate to the people. 

In other words, Woolf cannot at that stage conceive of a future in which 
he might work with the people and not for them, and while he has no desire to 
go up the imperial ladder for the sake of a governorship or K.C.M.G., there 
is no lack of vanity and self-aggrandisement in his fantasy of being in sole 
charge of a district like Hambantota and making it the most efficient and 
prosperous by the exercise of his own special talents alone. This battle within 
himself of conflicting impulses, the ‘ambivalence’ within the coloniser that 
Bhabha identifies and Said fails to contend with, is given the clearest expression 
in the Epilogue to Growing, where Woolf comments with revealing insight, 
that 


The days of paternalism ... were over; I had been born in an 

age of imperialism and I disapproved of imperialism and felt sure 

that its days were already numbered.?8 
Yet it is the ultimate limitation of English liberalism that there followed no 
faith in the justified demands and potentials of the colonised community, merely 
a sense of the evils associated with the role of the imperialist himself and his 
undesirable but inevitable transformation into a despot who must go against 
all the principles of liberalism. The transformation is seen to be inevitable in 
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the interests of benevolent rule whereby the subjects are benefited primarily 
by remaining in their subordinate capacity and accepting the ordinances from 
above which are instituted for their own good. No vision of equality and 
democracy can replace this hierarchical superstructure and ultimately this is 
the failure of liberalism in which colonial ambivalence ends which perpetuates 
the conflict within all English liberals like Woolf - they believe imperialism 
must end, but cannot put forward the case for the end of imperialism from 
the perspective of the ‘other’, i.e., the colonised people themselves. 


'T use all place names and spellings according to the usage current in the time of Leonard 
Woolf. 
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"The Impotence of Sympathy": Touch and Trauma 
in the Memoirs of the First World War Nurses! 


Santanu Das 


Mary Ann Brown, who served wounded Turkish soldiers of the First World 
War in a hospital ship, recorded in her diary on February 4, 1917: 


Heard to-day that Miss Rait is leaving us in ten days’ time. 


Very busy. Amp. of rt arm. (Turk died a few hrs later) Amp left 
leg. Spinal Anaesthetic. Amp. rt leg. Spinal Anaesthetic. Turk 
quite happy, smoked a cig. all the time they were sawing off his 
leg. one amp. of finger. one amp. of thumb one secondary 
haemorrhage. one incision of leg 7 altogether, no off duty, 
finished 6:30.2 


Written under the exacting compulsion of the moment, Brown's account reads 
like a relentless catalogue of facts without any emotional outlet. Individuals 
become a scries of body parts on the operation table, jumbled as much into 
abbreviated syntax as into abbreviated time: the mention of the "happy" Turk 
is like the intrusion of macabre humour into the narrative. The emotionless 
tone is perhaps because of the pressures of time and extreme physical 
exhaustion; it is also the voice of one who is inside the moment of horror, 
as if efficient nursing service - the amputation of body parts in this case - 
had resulted in, or even demanded, the amputation of one’s own intimate 
nerves. 

Brown's account is characteristic of the experience of thousands of young, 
educated and middle-class women who ventured into the forbidden zone during 
the First World War to serve the war wounded. On Ist August, 1914, there 
were 47,196 female Voluntary Aid Detachment (V.A.D.) nurses and by Ist 
April, 1920 the numbers had swelled to 82,857.23. The V.A.D. recruitment 
campaign conflated class prejudices with the idea of service: it worked on 
the assumption that upper and middle-class women, by dint of their "character" 
and "breeding", were morc fit to serve and represent the country than working- 
class women. Women trained to be genteel Edwardian ladies suddenly found 
themselves forming a “curious community of suffering", particularly after the 
Somme battles of July 1916 "in which one is glad to have been allowed to 
take one's part".4 Brown's more articulate and illustrious colleague Vera 
Brittain would write about the "self-protective callousness" required by the 
young female nurse to cope with the "general atmosphere of inhumanness" 
prevailing in the war hospitals. Thus, as she dresses for the first time a 
"gangrenous leg wound, slimy and green and scarlet", she feels "sick and faint"; 
with time and experience, she learns to "dress unaided and without emotion, 
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the quivering stump of a newly amputated limb".6 Yet, the language itself 
quivers with the raw precision of the detail, hinting at what Freud, while 
discussing the war trauma of the soldiers in Beyond the Pleasure Principle 
(1920), calls a "breach" in the protective psychic sheath: the repressed emotion 
surfaces in the form of nightmares as Brittain, like some of her male patients, 
starts dreaming about mutilated bodies.’ In Testament of Youth (1933), she 
dwells on moments when the young, sheltered, female body comes in actual 
physical contact with male wounds. Such moments occur obsessively in the 
nurses" writings, as if the hand was doomed to a compulsion to repeat the 
experiences from which it most shuddered. 

Touch is the most intimate and the most elusive of the human senses. A 
person may be born blind, deaf and mute but in order to live, the skin - 
constituting 20% of the body weight - must respond to touch, which is the 
earliest sense to develop in the embryo.® For Freud, the child's relationship 
to the mother's nipple was "the prototype of every relation of love"? Language 
is born as the child cries out to the mother, language breaks down before 
the experience of physical pain, felt as a throbbing or hammering of nerve 
endings within the body; of all the senses, touch is most closely allied to 
emotion and affect. Fundamental to our ideas of self, touch is impossible to 
express: that is perhaps why the entry under touch, as Anzicu points out in 
The Skin Ego, is the longest in the English Dictionary. Unlike vision or sound 
which can be preserved through photography or the phonograph, touch cannot 
be represented directly, losing its essence in the passage from signified to 
signifier! Impervious to representation, it has long been ignored in literary 
and cultural studies. Yet, in recent years, whether it be a backlash against 
the increasing abstraction of poststructuralist thought or theory's belated 
acknowledgement of its debt to the phenomenological tradition, there has been 
a swell of interest in the senses, towards a more physical understanding of 
past literatures and cultures.!° In The Book of Skin (2004), Steven Connor 
has drawn attention to the ‘contemporary fascination with the powers of the 
skin', to the ‘erotics of texture, tissue and tegument’ in certain strands of critical 
and cultural theory.!! Feminists such as Luce Irigaray and Julia Kristeva have 


__ celebrated touch as going beyond Cartesian dualism, non-teleological, infinitely 


expansive, relating it to a lost, forgotten world, often associated with the 
mother; at the same time, Kristeva's theory of abjection, which has become 
so central to thinking about the body, evinces a powerful awareness of the 
tactile, whether it be the tearing away of the maternal lining as the child learns 
to distinguish herself from the world, or the threat posed by bodily fluids 
such as blood, pus and excrement.!? 

The abject vulnerability of the flesh was central to the original meaning 
of "trauma" which comes from the Greek word meaning wound. The OED 
defines it as "A wound, or external bodily injury in general" and cites examples 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to suggest its long history with 
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medicine and surgery. One of the first references to trauma as internal injury 
- psychic shock which has now largely usurped its original meaning - occurs 
only in 1894 in William James's Psychological Review where he writes about 
"permanent ‘psychic traumata', thorns in the spirit, so to speak" - the metaphoric 
elaboration showing an acute awareness of using a somatic term to convey 
a psychic state.!3 The term acquired its present psychological meaning when 
it was employed by turn-of-century figures such as J.M.Charcot, Pierre Janet 
and Alfred Binet to describe the wounding of the mind brought about by 
sudden, unexpected, emotional shock.'4 It was however Freud who powerfully 
established powerfully the concept of psychic trauma - that of sexual assault, 
and later, the ‘traumatic neurosis’ of the soldiers of the First World War, partly 
in reaction to the contemporary shell-shock theorists who sought physical and 
neurobiological causes for the high rate of breakdown among the combatants. 
At same time, it is important to note that Freud's description of trauma as 
a "break" in the protective psychic "shield", "membrane" or "envelope" draws 
upon the vocabulary of touch as an index of the intimate, or the exposed.!> 
Yet, this perilous intimacy between touch and trauma has largely gone 
unnoticed; in fact, in some of the most penetrating theoretical discussions on 
the subject, the experience of the flesh has been sacrificed to the 
representational crisis trauma induces.! The present article underlines the 
experiential reality of the body and explores the connections between touch, 
trauma and literary form, partly bringing the concept back in touch with its 
root meaning of bodily wound through the writings of the First World War 
nurses. The aim is two-fold: first, to investigate how far can theoretical insights, 
both from the period and more recent times, illuminate a particular historical 
experience; second, to find out what the war writings of the nurses mean for, 
‘or how do they modify, the conceptualisation of trauma and its narratives, 
at a time when it first started to be theorised by Freud and Ferenczi in response 
to the war. 

After three weeks in the trenches, Wilfred Owen wrote to his mother, "I 
have not seen any dead. I have done worse. In the dank air, I have perceived 
it, and in the darkness, felt". Three weeks before his death, he wrote to Sassoon 
about his "little, excellent servant Jones", dying on his shoulder and soaking 
him with his blood "for half an hour": "This is what Jones’ blood looked 
like and felt like".!7 Touch for Owen is a more acute register than sight for 
recording the war horrors. It is the similar shock of actual body contact that 
forms the tortured core in the nursing memoirs of the First World War. Brittain 
writes to her fiancé Roland Leighton in the trenches: "I don't mind the general 
butcher's shop appearance, or holes in various parts of people that you put 
your fist into, half so much as having to hold a head or a leg for the sister 
to dress it while the man moans & tries to squirm about"; while another British 
nurse Irene Rathbone remembers that, while sorting little bones from a raw 
wound, it was "sickening to watch a metallic instrument boring into "lacerated 
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muscles" but "to feel it [was] almost unendurable".!® Beyond the sight and 
stench of festering wounds lies the horror of inspecting, washing, bandaging 
or operating on smashed body parts. Neither fully assimilated into 
consciousness nor properly articulated, these moments of physical contact often 
define the subjectivity of the women: their transformation both as witnesses 
and participants. The last decade has seen a revival of interest in women's 
writings on the war and a number of women critics have written with great 
imagination and insight on the subject.!? What interests me here is the relation 
between touch, writing and historical witnessing; or to put the question slightly 
differently, how important is the tremulous, private body of the young female 
nurse as a way of knowing, understanding and representing historical trauma. 
While much of recent criticism has powerfully, if exclusively, employed the 
category of gender to explore the women's relation to the war, I would suggest 
that the anguish in the nurses' memoirs lies not just in the gender difference 
but also in the relationship between trauma, witnessing and the limits of 
empathy: in the awareness of the incommensurability and absoluteness of 
physical pain. 


The impotence of sympathy 


In The Body In Pain (1985), Elaine Scarry powerfully argues the interiority 
and the absoluteness of physical pain: "Whatever pain achieves, it achieves 
in part through its unsharability, and it ensures this unsharability through its 
resistance to language. [...] Physical pain does not simply resist language but 
actively destroys it".2? Enid Bagnold seemed to have come to the same 
conclusion at least half a century before Scarry when, after nursing soldiers 
in the Royal Herbert Hospital, she wrote: "The pain of one creature cannot 
continue to have a meaning for another. It is almost impossible to nurse a 
man well whose pain you do not imagine. A deadlock".2! A deadlock in 
understanding results in a deadlock in representation. Flora Sandes writes, "I 
used to ask the men where it hurt them, I had often been rather puzzled at 
the general reply of the new arrivals, 'Sve me boli’ (‘Everything hurts me')". 
Similarly, C.E. Tisdall is haunted by the "one English word" of her German 
patient, “Pain”.?? 

Trench poetry was a rare genre where the body in pain was fluently 
translated into a lyric voice: the soldier-poet who wrote of "vile incurable 
sores on innocent tongues" could and often did die the very next moment.” 
The unique phenomenon of the soldier-poet and our awareness of their private 
hell - the weight of historical knowledge - succeed in surmounting an 
ontological impossibility: to participate in another's physical pain. In prose 
works such as Remarque's AI Quiet On the Western Front (1929) or Manning's 
The Middle Parts of Fortune (1929), the readers' empathy is largely contingent 
on the writer's empathy, even identification, with the tragedy of the protagonist: 
we almost kiss the hand that smells of mortality. In women's writings, empathy 
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becomes a yoke of conscience: we are made to feel the burden of the nurse- 
narrator, of bearing witness to another's pain. Called upon to serve the shattered 
remnants of the body, the subjectivity of the nurse is doubly eroded - firstly, 
through the gap with the male trench experience and secondly, through the 
sheer magnitude of suffering, an experience that can never be owned by women 
either historically or ontologically. This is what makes the women's writings 
often more depressing and painful than the men's memoirs: the helplessness 
of the nurse is translated into the haplessness of the witness - and in turn, 
that of the reader. 

The personal and the subjective, which were so thoroughly denied under 
the pressure of the moment in Brown's diary entry, would later well up in 
memoirs: 


The feeling of his bare body on my bare arms, his screams, his 
breath, the odour of blood and the sound of the knife softly passing 
through the flesh were too much for me. I managed to stand it 
until the operation was over and then went into the open air and 
was deathly sick. 24 


Responses in the nurses’ narratives tend to be visceral, the body expelling 
what the mind cannot assimilate. Lesley Smith describes how she nearly fainted 
while replacing tubes in a pus-ridden shoulder.2> Katherine Hodges North 
recalls how once, while dressing wounds, the high piercing scream of a man 
with "his brain bulging out" made the dressing room "black and swaying in 
front of me"; she further goes on to describe how during particularly painful 
operations, conducted without anaesthesia, she used to "give him [the patient] 
my hands to hold" and that "my hands and arms were sometimes black and 
blue with bruises from frenzied grips".2® Such moments are repeatedly dwelt 
on in women's writing, not only because of the acuteness of body memory 
but to establish a physical continuum with the male body and experience. At 
a deeper level, it is an attempt to redress what Robert Browning, in a different 
context, called "the gaping impotence of sympathy".”” After describing the 
‘supreme agony’ of some gas victims as they lay 'choking and coughing’, Mary 
Britnieva, an Anglo-Russian nurse, writes, "We felt utterly helpless, there was 
no remedy, we were powerless".28 It is the perilous intimacy of the nurses' 
contact with the mutilated body - the nurse watching the wounded men watch 
her watching their wounds - and her sense of powerlessness that are key to 
understanding their experience. At the same time, the nurses were not 
completely protected against physical harm: a look at the names listed under 
the first two letters of the alphabet in the Roll of Honour of British Nurses 
reveals the considerable death toll among the female nursing community as 
well.2? Gladys Stanford, a First World War nurse, remembers how she got 
‘a very bad septic hand doing that [dressing], because V.A.D.s [Voluntary Aid 
Detachment] didn't wear rubber gloves. Only the Sister wore gloves, and if 
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you got the slightest prick it always went septic'2° In Irene Rathbone's We. 
That Were Young (1932), the nurse-heroine Joan develops a high temperature 
and becomes delirious from a septic infection in the hand. Sepsis, chilblain, 
bruises, fever, fainting, blackouts, nausea, shrinking, retching: they punctuate 
nurses! memoirs, often associated with shame and embarrassment, but 
nonetheless give an intimate bodily history of women at war.?! These moments 
reveal at once the blurring of and the anxiety to overcome the strict division 
between the masculine world of bodily trauma, and the feminine sphere of 
mental suffering, and yet, there is always the agonising awareness of the greater 
magnitude of the male ordeal. 

The peculiar predicament of the First World War nurses - the fiidaiiendal 
unsharability of the experience of the soldiers, and yet the juddering of the 
_ senses by serving the wounded body so intimately - leads to a crisis of 
experiencing. If active service at the front was the supreme form of sacrifice, 
nursing - considered to be the "second best" - becomes a more insidious form: 
a constant emptying out of oneself before great need and greater pain, and 
yet somehow always falling short. Nausea - the literal flushing out of the 
body - only adds the shame of "female fragility" to the torment of incomplete 
sympathy. In the nurses' accounts, the voice of the server is forever being 
choked before the absoluteness of physical pain; the youthful female flesh 
is constantly being made to witness or come in contact with the obscenity 
of male wounds. Mary Borden writes: 


There are no men here, so why should I be a woman? There are 
heads and knees and mangled testicles. There are chests with holes 
as big as your fist, and pulpy thighs, shapeless; and stumps where 
legs were once fastened. There are eyes - eyes of sick dogs, sick 
cats, blind eyes, eyes of delirium; and mouths that cannot 
articulate; and parts of faces - the nose gone, or the jaw. There 
are these things, but no men; so how could I be a woman here 
and not die of it??? 


Being woman, being young, becomes an unbearable burden. Female identity 
here is salvaged through bits and pieces of male flesh strewing No Man's 
Land. At the end of the War, Vera Brittain had lost all her male companions: 
her fiancé, her brother and her two closest male friends. Behind the debris 
of the male bodies resonates the desolate cry of the woman: "But there are 
years and years in which we shall still be young".?3 

In the above extract from Borden, the terrible phrase "mangled testicles" 
moves beyond the tightening, the violation and the waste to the absolute 
crushing of female subjectivity: these mangled remains, neither human nor 
yet wholly objects - pathetic "things" - unmake the fundamental categories 
of gender and sexual difference. As mouths gape open and horror usurps 
sympathy, the eyes of the witness - sick and delirious - seem almost to be 
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scooped out in some absurd ritual of penance: "the ghost of a woman - soulless, 
past redeeming". Though the nurses did not suffer from mutism or repetitive 
re-enactments that are associated with the clinical definitions of First World 
War trauma, they were regularly exposed, as Margaret Higonnet convincingly 
shows, "to situations that triggered breakdowns similar to those experienced 
by combatants".35 The experiences of the nurses can be said to have a traumatic 
component in the numbness of their senses at the time of nursing and a 
retrospective reckoning with what the trauma theorist Cathy Caruth calls 
“unclaimed experience": the experience remains incomprehensible at the time 
of occurrence and thus trauma narratives are usually belated.>® Consider the 
following accounts from Mary Borden and Vera Brittain, both of whom served 
amidst horrific conditions and were haunted by their memories for many years: 


I think that woman, myself, must have been in a trance, or under 
some horrid spell. Her feet are lumps of fire, her face is clammy, 
her apron is splashed with blood; but she moves ceaselessly about 
with bright burning eyes and handles the dreadful wreckage of 
men as if in a dream.” 


Having become, at last, the complete automaton, moving like a 
sleep-walker through the calm atmosphere of Millbank, I was no 
longer capable of either enthusiasm or fear. [...] with the ending 
of apprehension had come a deep, nullifying blankness, a sense 
of walking in a thick mist which hid all sights and muffled all 
sounds.*8 


These accounts were, or perhaps could only be, written a decade after the 
war; at the time of occurrence, the experience is not fully understood and 
both writers invoke the trope of "dream" or "sleep". Vera Brittain suffered 
from repetitive nightmares for ten years after the war. The psychoanalyst 
Sandor Ferenczi in "Trauma and splitting of the personality" (1932) - written 
three years after Borden's The Forbidden Zone (1929), and a year before Vera 
Brittain's Testament of Youth (1933) was published - notes while discussing 
one of his patients: "The unbearable nature of a situation leads to a sleeplike 
state of mind, in which all that is possible can be altered as in dreams, distorted 
in a negative and positive hallucinatory way".3’ This is not to establish any 
direct link between Ferenczi and the nurses' accounts but to suggest how 
theories and narratives of trauma resonate with each other at a particular 
historical juncture. The splintering of the self that Ferenczi writes about is 
echoed in the nurses’ memoirs through fantasies of bodily transformation: Vera 
Brittain thinks that she is growing "a beard, like a witch", and "my hand began, 
at regular intervals, to steal towards my face"; in Irene Rathbone's We That 
Were Young, Joan hallucinates that her swollen, infected hand has turned into 
a "nightmare, German sausage".” For Borden, Brittain and Rathbone, the act 
of writing becomes a way of ordering experiences. The very titles of these 
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works - The Testament of Youth and We That Were Young - echo the act 
of reclaiming their previous selves that, having hovered too long in No Man's 
Land, have become No Women. 

In an article in The Lancet (March 18, 1916) on "Neurasthenia and Shell 
Shock", the writer notes: "In medicine there is a neutral zone, a no-man's 
land, a regnum protisticum, which really defies definition. This nebulous zone 
shelters many among the sad examples of nervous trouble sent home from 
the front".4! The causes of such a state, a previous article reasoned, was not 
only the result of high explosives or direct participation, but even of being 
a passive witness to "the horrors of the battlefield", to "the sight of blood, 
of suffering, and of death".4? Another article in The Lancet argues that it can 
affect civilians as well as cows.*? The female nurse was by no means exempt 
from such sights and yet, from both accounts, she is strangely left out: neither 
a soldier nor a civilian, she is not granted a place even in this medical "no- 
man’s land". Entrusted with the repair of minds and bodies the war has ravaged, 
she is thought to be immune to war trauma. If the nurse falls prey to trauma 
herself while sifting through her cargo of mutilated flesh, hers is a shame 
that dare not speak its name. 

In a series of lectures published in The Lancet (1916), F.W. Mott 
emphasised the role of ‘physical forces' generated by high explosives in causing 
war neuroses.*+ Mott's view was typical of the early years of the war when 
the percussive effects of high explosives were thought to cause 'shell shock'.45 
By contrast, Freud's experience with the First World War soldiers led him, 
in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920), to underline the psychological aspects 
of "traumatic neurosis", the name given, as he says, to the "condition" which 
occurs "after severe mechanical concussions, railway disasters and other 
accidents involving a risk to life." 46 He attributed trauma "not to effects of 
mechanical violence but to fright and the threat to life": Schreck or the "element 
of fright" was essential, "caused by the lack of any preparedness for anxiety".4” 
He continues, "The terrible war which has just ended gave rise to a great 
number of illnesses of this kind" and that the traumatised subject is “obliged 
to repeat the repressed material as a contemporary experience".48 Much recent 
theorisation of trauma centres upon the compulsion to repeat, but adds to 
Freud's thesis the problems of cognition, memory, knowledge and 
representation. Dr. Dori Laub notes that 'massive trauma precludes its 
registration’ creating a 'black hole’ in the consciousness while Cathy Caruth 
holds that the flashback or reenactment conveys both 'the truth of an event 
and the truth of its incomprehensibility.*° Yet, what is striking in the nurses' 
memoirs is not what is forgotten but what is recalled: instead of a ‘black hole’ 
or a gap in consciousness, there are the remarkably acute corporeal memories 
which can help us to understand a particular relation between trauma and 
witnessing. 
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Though some women ambulance drivers and nurses were exposed to 
shelling, or infections, and worked amidst horrific conditions, their lives were 
not usually actively endangered. Does the lack of surprise and the absence 
of direct threat to one's life modify the psychodynamic structure of traumatic 
witnessing and account for the astonishingly detailed body memories of the 
nurses, set forth with such painful accuracy and articulacy, rather than a blank, 
a gap, a void? The disturbing recollection of wounds in many of these nursing 
accounts - the diaries of M.A. Brown, Vera Brittain's Testament of Youth or 
Mary Britnieva’s One Woman's Story or Katherine Hodges North's 'Diary: A 
Driver at the Front’ - are often set in linear narratives, does not fit either 
into the angry, fragmented textuality of Borden's Not So Quiet or the soothing 
anaesthetic of Rathbone's We That Were Young, the two modes of traumatic 
retelling that Marcus has powerfully uncovered in these respective texts. The 
ordeal of the nurses was usually one of witnessing and helplessness rather 
than of survival or of any direct 'threat to life’. While the testimonials of the 
soldiers and the survivors are marked by an active ‘fright’ or Schreck - the 
memoirs of the nurses’ are marked more by ‘anxiety’ or Angst. The nurses 
usually did not suffer from symptoms such as amnesia, mutism or partial 
paralysis that were widespread among the soldiers but they were also severely 
“traumatised: the ‘anxiety’, as we have noted in ihe passages from Brittain, 
Borden or North, fails to ‘protect’ the witnessing subject from psychic 
wounding. After describing some horribly 'smashed up' men she had driven 
to the hospital, North writes, ‘It's difficult to realize how all this is affecting 
one's point of view. At present I am quite incoherent in my mind. I suppose 
it will adjust itself in time’.>° 

The operating theatre was the place where these nurses were most exposed 
to gruesome wounds, and a close reading of some of these "operating scenes" 
may enable us to understand fully the complex relation between trauma, 
testimony and the particular forms of memory and narrative. | shall focus 
closely on three “operating scenes" written by three women-nurses, each text 
belonging to a different genre and written at a different point in time: Vera 
Brittain's Chronicle of Youth: Great War Diary 1913-1917 (but published only 
in 1981), Enid Bagnold's A Diary Without Dates (written like a novel, 1918) 
and Mary Borden's The Forbidden Zone (collection of short stories and 
reminiscences, 1929).5! 


Brittain: Operating Holland/Roland 


On June 27th, 1915, an idealistic Vera Brittain - eager to serve - joined the 
Devonshire Hospital with the acute memory of two kisses from her fiancé 
Roland: the first in a train after a thrilling rendezvous and the second, a couple 
of months later on 18 March, 1915 when Roland, now bound for the trenches, 
mentioned marriage: "He took my hand and kissed it again as he did in the 
train once before - but this time there was no glove upon it".5? Britain's 
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war diary (1913-1917) which she twice contemplated publishing under the title, 
"A Chronicle of Youth", in 1922 and 1938-9 - it was published only after 
her death in 1981 - forms the basis of her autobiography, Testament of Youth 
(1933). The war diary 1s usually read as a growth of the soul through a vale 
of tears but it is also an intimate account of a young woman discovering her 
body as it encounters love, war and desolation. The horrors of war wounds 
to which Brittain was exposed to during these months - as her letters and 
autobiography tell us - are usually repressed in the diary, pared down to 
minimalistic comments: "Another strenuous day" or "The same as usual - even 
in its disappointments".°? Instead, Brittain's diary is a lover's discourse amidst 
the war, a private, nocturnal space where she remembers, reimagines and 
resurrects the warm body she had known amidst the heather-covered cliff: 
"Often I have to press my fingers tight into my hand when I recall the feel 
of his arm around me", "the silkiness of his fair moustache", "the recollection 
of his kisses, his touch", "the merest remembrance of his touch", "Roland 
in the flesh", "to hold & kiss & worship him once more" or "a desperate 
longing to see and touch him". Privileging touch over the other senses as the 
most archaic and subtle mode of perception, Luce Irigaray writes: 


Before orality comes to be, touch is already in existence.... Touch 
makes it possible to wait, to gather strength, so that the other 
will return to caress and reshape, from within and from without, 
a flesh that is given back to itself in the gesture of love. The 
most subtly necessary guardian of my life is the other's flesh.“ 


Is Vera's obsessive harping on the desire to touch Roland the yearning of 
the amorous subject - the need "to wait, to gather strength” - or is it related 
in complex ways to the daily handling of mutilated flesh? During the day, 
Brittain would often "dress unaided [...] the quivering stump of a newly 
amputated limb" and at night, she would dream of Roland "holding my hands 
to warm them as you did on the cliff that evening".55 Can longing so 
effortlessly translate itself to dream-thoughts completely unscathed by the 
harrowing residues of the day? Or indeed does physical revulsion induce a 
reciprocal need for physical union, even erotic contact, as if only the coming 
-together of healthy bodies in a context of wholeness and pleasure could soothe 
the daily assault on the most intimate of human senses? In a festering 
atmosphere of physicality, the imagined touch of Roland becomes a reclaiming 
of Brittain's own body, subjectivity and youth, "the most subtly necessary 
guardian of my life". 

This vertiginous movement between abjection and desire, the shattered ruins 
of the battlefields and the longing for that one perfect body becomes evident 
in a grief-crazed entry after the death of Roland: 


I got back just in time for a small operation in the ward - the 
cutting of an abscess in Holland's thigh. It was an extremely minor 
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operation but rather messy. I had never seen even anything so 
small before, but such things never seem to affect me physically 
at all. All I had to do was to hold the hand lamp, as someone 
had to hold it, & was thus saved from the embarrassment of 
handling instruments etc. But all the time my mind was with that 
operation at Louvencourt; it was Roland I saw struggling under 
the anaesthetic with His beautiful eyes closed and his sturdy limbs 
all help less; it was from Roland's wound that I saw the blood 
pour out in a scarlet stream.... So 1 was glad it was soon over.>® 


The social "embarrassment" of touching the naked male body - of "handling 
instruments etc." (does "etc." mean the male organ?) - is acknowledged but 
soon subsumed within a transformative vision. What we note instead is an 
extraordinary process of transfiguration where the public body of service and 
the private body of longing - so carefully kept separate - suddenly come 
together. Holland and Roland, chiming so closely, are united under the numbing 
anaesthesia of a religious aesthetic: Christ pouring out "the red, sweet wine 
of youth", a line endlessly exchanged between Vera and Roland. Brittain's 
wrought prose blurs the distinction between the literal and the figurative; for 
that fleeting moment there is a hallucinatory intensity about her vision brought 
out through the anaphoric structure. 

In Testament of Youth, Brittain speaks of a dream that would recur for 
ten years where Roland would be without an arm or leg or horribly disfigured 
- "But always he was alive, and within range of sight and touch". "We are 
helped in these difficult matters," writes the psychoanalyst, Winnicott, "by 
remembering that hallucinations are dream phenomena that have come forward 
into the waking life and that hallucinating is no more an illness in itself than 
the corresponding fact that’ the day's events and the memories of real 
happenings are drawn across the barrier into sleep and into dream formation.” 
58 Horror, in Brittain's dream, acts as a protective screen as images of 
mutilation are culled from the nurse's world to deny the reality of the beloved's 
death, the complete vanishing of his body. As the dream-thoughts - themselves 
the day's residues - pass back into the light of the common day, they are 
harnessed to the contingency of the waking, indeed working, moment: Brittain's 
fantasy is one of substitution rather than of vision, built on the simultaneous 
acknowledgement and denial of death. The minute nature of the wound and 
the physical proximity of Brittain to the body being operated make the 
experience acutely haptic where the scene seems to touch through the eyes. 
Brittain's diary entry moves through the wavering capitalization of His/his 
where Holland-Roland is at once the.dead soldier/Christ and a patient etherized 
upon the table, struggling under chloroform. If wish-fulfilment was one of 
the chief forces behind dreams and hallucinations, Brittain's fantasy, though 
obsessive, is by no means perverse: it shows the need of the amorous subject 
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to create meaning in order to survive. For at its core lies not just loss but 
the precipice of non-meaning. 

Roland, the brilliant schoolboy, did not die leading a glorious charge but 
was sniped at in the dark while mending barbed wire: shot in the abdomen, 
the death was painful and messy in a clearing station where he had to be 
dosed with morphine. Even in 1933, at the time of writing Testament of Youth, 
after the absurdity of the war had sunk in, Brittain could still not get over 
the essential ignominy of the moment: "Oh, my love! - so proud, so confident, 
so contemptuous of humiliation, you who were meant to lead a forlorn hope, 
to fall in a great fight - just to be shot like a rat in the dark! [...] Dearest, 
why did you, why did you?"5? The visionary moment in Brittain is a desperate 
attempt to grasp and transform a moment of humiliation that-would never 
be fully known and yet would forever haunt: for Vera to survive, Roland must 
still be adored, and for Roland to be adored, the moment must be redeemed. 
The War, at this stage at least, must still be believed in: Roland had died 
for it, her brother Edward was still fighting and she had disrupted her studies 
at Oxford to serve the "British Tommies". 

When so much was at stake and the mind still incredulous - and there 
was a young soldier on the operation table bleeding just as Roland must have 
done - could the grief-crazed young mind not perform a perceptual sleight 
of hand, a mere substitution of bodies? If reality told a different story, fantasy 
must be summoned to fashion the Madonna-Pieta image and assimilate loss 
into a transcendent, religious aesthetic of service and sacrifice. The professional 
and the personal are inextricably interlocked as the amorous subject - now 
in her nurse's role - is called upon to serve the adored object at its most 
vulnerable moment: this is the supreme fantasy of service while the affective 
source remains firmly embedded within a strong religious tradition. At the 
centre of this tradition is the young male body on the Cross, the wound in 
that body, the pain in that wound. Religion, love and war are fused and 
confused in Brittain's fantasy which, like that one drop of Christ's blood at 
the end of Marlowe's play, can redeem "the horror! the horror!" of so shameful 
a death. It is also a curiously intimate scene: the lover can only be known 
fully when he 1s not conscious, the wound is fetishised. Brittain's letters are 
obsessed with the essential unknowability of Roland, "a briliant, 
incomprehensible & elusive person" whose reality is forever in question. In 
the last few months in the trenches, Roland had stopped communicating with 
Brittain; in his last few hours, he had not even mentioned her name, something 
Brittain just could not come to terms with: "I had learnt all that there was 
to know, and that in his last hour I had been quite forgotten."© Writing about 
modern subjectivity within a shared Christian tradition, Roland Barthes notes: 
"where there ıs a wound, there is a subject: die Wunde! die Wunde! says 
Parsifal, thereby becoming "himself"; [...] ("The wound...is of a frightful 
intimacy")". A fantasised glimpse into Roland's wound ("it was Roland I 
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saw...it was from Roland's wound") becomes a pitiful attempt to gain an insight 
into the ineluctable mystery of the beloved and to reclaim their love, not just 
cruelly cut short but almost denied in the final hour, through a moment of 
"frightful intimacy".6! The operation scene remains a classic example of how 
Brittain, through the intensity and weight of personal history, powerfully 
relocates the tragedy of the war in the bereaved, hallucinatory consciousness 
of the woman. 


Bagnold: Articulate Flesh 


In January 1918, Virginia Woolf wrote to Vanessa Bell, "Did you ever meet 
a woman called Enid Bagnold - would be clever, and also smart? [...] She 
has written a book, called, as you can imagine, "A Diary Without Dates", 
all to prove that she's the most attractive, and popular and exquisite of 
creatures".°* Woolf's refusal to review A Diary Without Dates did not lessen 
its impact on publication. Fifteen thousand copies were produced. Bagnold 
worked as a nurse at the Royal Herbert Hospital at the foot of Shooters Hill, 
a 700-bed mid-Victorian institution. On the publication of Diary, Bagnold was 
immediately dismissed from the Royal Herbert Hospital in Woolwich for 
breaching military discipline. 

Bagnold’s sustained attack on the institution of nursing culminates in the 
description of an operation, in the exactness of its details: 


Waker is not everything a man should be: he isn't clever. But 
he is so very brave. 


After his tenth operation two days ago there waS a question as 
to whether he should have his pluggings changed under gas or 
not. The discussion went on between the doctors over his bed. 


But the anaesthetist couldn't be found. [...] 


It was all very fine for the theatre people to fill his shoulder 
chockful of pluggings while he lay unconscious on the table; they 
had packed it as you might stuff linen into a bag: it was another 
matter to get it out. ; 


I did not dare touch his hand with that too-easy compassion which 
I have noticed here, or whisper to him, "It's nearly over..." as 
the forceps pulled at the stiffened gauze. It wasn't nearly over. 


Six inches deep the gauze stuck, crackling under the pull of the 
forceps, blood and pus leaping forward from the cavities as the 
steady hand of the doctor pulled inch after inch of the gauze to 
the light. And when one hole was emptied there was another, five 
in all. 


Sometimes, when your mind has a grip like iron, your stomach 
will undo you; sometimes, when you could say “To-day is 
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Tuesday, the fifth of August," you faint. There are so many parts 
of the body to look after, one of the flock may slip your control 
while you are holding the other by the neck. But Waker had his 
whole being in his hands, without so much as clenching them. 


When we had finished and Sister told me to wipe the sweat on 
his forehead, I did so reluctantly, as though one were being too 
exacting in drawing attention to so small a sign. 


What makes the above passage so very difficult to read is the relentless 
precision of facts: we emerge from the passage, harrowed. Whether it be the 
huge number of the war wounded resulting in severe under-staffing or medical 
callousness, a single sentence, "The anesthetist couldn't be found", changes 
Bagnold's operation scene from that of Brittain more fundamentally than the 
burden of the latter's personal history. Holland was unconscious; Waker is 
writhing, defiantly alone in a world of pain. If Brittain's account shows the 
self-absorption of the mourning subject, the sheer absoluteness of Waker's pain 
almost defies any subjective response. The above passage is often quoted in 
writings on war but hardly ever commented on, as if the scene resists an 
articulated response: the critical silence strangely mirrors that of the witness. 
Waker's pain seems to confront us with one of the central problems of both 
frightful witnessing and representation: the limits of sympathy and language. 

The wound makes external what is ineluctably internal and ‘private: to see 
the wound is to feel the pain. Bagnold similarly uses a structure of bodily 
damage and agency to break through the representational crisis and convey 
Waker's pain: the verb "crackling" combines both sound and texture, especially 
when produced "Six inches deep". The witnessing body registers the horror 
through haptic vision as forceps "pull" out "stiffened" gauze from the six inch- 
deep wound, five in all. Penetration into Waker’s body becomes a penetration 
into the readers’ consciousness, only to leave us, like the nurse, with "the gaping 
impotence of sympathy". Bagnold quietly grounds language in the graphic 
materiality of the injured body: the five gaping wounds, six inches deep, create 
a gap in comprehension as the mouth can only silently articulate horror - the 
opposite of empathy. And yet horror - of both the nurse and the reader - 
is checked by the sheer endurance of Waker who never lets out as much as 
a scream: human will and fortitude triumph, preventing the scene from tipping 
into abjection and instead continuing to demand empathy. 

The scene creates an emotional vertigo in the act of witnessing, lurching 
between the twin acts of reaching out and looking away: there is at once a 
connection and a cut in the imagining. Physical pain obliterates the 
consciousness of everything apart from its own absolute reality: what about 
the witness, the young nurse who writes now and whose voice was so 
thoroughly choked then? As the measured shock of the clinica] language passes 
to the hollow depth of the Biblical echo - the five wounds of Christ or Saint 
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Veronica wiping His brow - the two tiny gestures inscribing the self - "I did 
not dare" and "I did so reluctantly" - reveal the terrible predicament of the 
witnessing subject. The remarkable and unexpected metaphor of the "flock" 
foregrounds this by an appeal to the reader: "Sometimes, when your mind 
has a grip like iron, your stomach will undo you;...There are so many parts 
of the body to look after, one of the flock may slip your control while you 
are holding the other by the neck.” This extraordinary metaphor keenly alerts 
one to the trauma of witnessing, the steeling of nerves required by these young 
women suddenly transplanted from comfortable bourgeois settings into the 
operation theatre. Is the nurse here about to faint, as Lesley Smith does while 
the Medical Officer replaces tubes in a pus-ridden shoulder?®> However, as 
we finish the paragraph, the body is reclaimed by Waker, his open fists eluding 
our grasp: the incommensurability of the body in pain, the unmaking of the 
world. The nurse as well as the reader is left with a crippling sense of 
inadequacy. Yet for that moment in the text, the three bodies - Waker's, the 
narrator's and the reader's - are compacted through an act of visceral tightening. 


Borden: Shame and its Sisters 


The operating room in Mary Borden is no longer the impersonal theatre of 
Bagnold's hospital: it is the "second battlefield" where the "real" battle is being 
fought.®© Borden published The Forbidden Zone in 1929, a year that also 
saw the publication of Remarque's All Quiet on the Western Front, Grave's 
Goodbye to All That and Manning's The Middle Parts of Fortune. Borden 
does not suffer by comparison: here at last is a highly conscious literary 
modernist. In the preface, Borden calls her collection "fragments": the shards 
of pockmarked bodies, landscape and memory that she dredges up cannot form 
a coherent body of narrative but is necessarily splintered into sketches, stories 
and poems. The seared sensibility of the woman - as witness, nurse and artist 
- is powerfully bared in "Conspiracy" over the stripped body of the male 
patient: 


We receive these bundles. We pull off a blanket. We observe that 
this is a man [...] - 


We lift him on to a table. We peel off his clothes, his coat and 
his shirt and his trousers and his boots. We handle his clothes 
that are stiff with blood. We cut off his shirt with large scissors. 
We stare at the obscene sight of his innocent wounds [...] 


We confer together over his body and he hears us. We discuss 
his different parts in terms that he does not understand [...] 


We conspire against his right to die. We experiment with his 
bones, his muscles, his sinews, his blood. We dig into the yawning 
mouths of his wounds. Helpless openings, they let us into the 
secret places of his body. We plunge deep into his body. We make 
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discoveries within his body. To the shame of the havoc of his 
limbs we add the insult of our curiosity and the curse of our 
purpose, the purpose to remake him. We lay odds on his chances 
of escape, and we combat with death, his Saviour.®7 


The highly wrought, incantatory tone of the above passage teeters between 
recording the demands of professional service and a retrospective affective 
response. The plural "we", in sharp contrast to the previous two operation 
scenes we examined, suggests a nursing community, transforming individual 
trauma into a medical discourse. The series of active verbs such as "confer", 
"discuss", "dig" or "experiment" or sentiments such as "We make discoveries 
within his body” or phrases like "Helpless openings" and "combat" suggest 
an aggressively masculine enterprise of cognitive enquiry and bodily conquest. 
Is the operating theatre the ultimate site for the reversal of gender politics? 
The progress of medical science, the mysteries of the male anatomy and the 
power of the women: do they produce the "excitement, exhilaration and power" 
Borden speaks of in "Blind", and Gilbert and Gubar turn into their central 
thesis about the war? 

Overriding the "epistemophilic" vocabulary, what comes across is the sense 
„of shame: the process of acquiring medical knowledge is compounded with 
the ignominy of bodily violation. The series of verbs suggesting cognitive 
control - experimenting, digging, plunging - also point up the perversion of 
gender roles rather than a celebration of female autonomy. Early in the passage, 
"obscene" - from Latin obscenus (one of its meanings is “morally impure"), 
- is a word that leaps out of the page, taking one to the ethical core of the 
passage: in a world where the project to "remake" the soldier is to send him 
back to the trenches, death becomes the "Saviour". This final image brings 
with it the silent injunction of "Noli me tangere", pointing up the violent 
infraction of the tremulous private body. Medical enquiry thus is an "insult" 
and the very "purpose" of the duty - of repairing and sending the men back 
to the trenches - becomes a "curse" that taints the profession of army nursing. 
Elizabeth Haldene, another V.A.D. nurse, writes: "she who binds up the wounds 
that the war has made has also helped the war to be carried on." In Borden, 
the anaphoric repetition, by its very breathlessness and elongation, takes away 
the agency that individual verbs seem to confer: the actions become ritualised, 
compulsive. If the plural "we" subsumed individual horror into a larger medical 
community, it also suggests the oppression of uniform and ideology, bringing 
the nurses rather close to the emasculated "they" who are treated: "He is blind, 
deaf, dead, as I am - another machine just as I am".® It is a shell-shocked 
collective voice as alienated from the previous, individual "I" as is Remarque's 
Paul Baumer or Manning's Bourne once they have crossed the forbidden zone. 
The use of the continuous present is peculiarly unnerving, combining the 
customariness of the inquisition and the particularity of the action. It is also 
the favoured tense of the trauma victim, doomed to an eternal "now" through 
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the compulsion to repeat the moment. As Freud noted in Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle: "[the patient] is obliged to repeat the repressed material as a 
contemporary experience, instead of [...] remembering it as something 
belonging to the past".’° In Borden's text, the trauma is of the order of both 
infliction (on soldiers) and victimisation (by war authorities): the "obscene" 
gaze transfers the nakedness and the shame from the raw wounds to the probing 
eye. The staccato beat of the sentences almost hammers out an act of penance 
just as it relives most intimately the moment of original shame: for Borden, 
writing becomes a ritual of atonement. 

Freud linked shame almost exclusively to matters of sexual knowledge and 
exposure: a“Reaktionsbildung serving as a defence against inappropriate 
scopophilic drives or wishes, something that Borden plays with in "Rosa" and 
"Enfant de Malheur". But most of the nurses’ memoirs recount a different 
- more fundamental - story of shame: 


Pain... 


To stand up straight on one's feet, strong, easy, without the surging 
of any physical sensation, by a bedside whose coverings are flung 
here and there by the quivering nerves beneath it...there is a sort 
of shame in such strength.’! 


The shame springs from the nurse's sense of well-being and health rather than 
from exposure, of having known human vulnerability too closely. The 
transgression is not one of gender but of privacy, of having crossed frightful 
thresholds of intimacy without permission or even intention Witnessing and 
shame are linked in complex ways in the above scene: what is at issue here 
. is not the dignity of the experiencing subject but that of the witnessed object, 
and of the compromise generating a sense of impropriety in the act of 
witnessing, of the nurse registering the shame of the patient at his awareness 
of the nurse's knowledge. In We That Were Young, Joan mentions a patient, 
Mclvor, whose face was completely wrecked except the eyes. As she 
instinctively looked at him in horror, "she was always aware, too late, of 
having registered horror for those pathetic eyes to devour - no doubt wounding 
his spirit afresh".74 

Speaking of testimony as a "crisis" in witnessing, Shoshana Felman writes 
of the "transformation" of the subject who partakes of an "apprenticeship in 
history through an apprenticeship in witnessing".’> Yet one of the problems 
of such "apprenticeship in history" - something less often spoken about - is 
the issue of owning experience: after all, the nurses bear witness only to 
another's pain which is stubbornly resistant to everything outside its own 
absolute reality. Whose wounds are the nurses going to write about: the 
physical wounds they are bound to as duty, or their own mental wounds which 
seem to lose significance in comparison? How can they write about experiences 
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that above all efface their own subjectivities, reduce them to a cipher: "ghost 
of a woman"? Is it ethical to transmit someone else's pain when it is the only 
condition that cannot be shared? There is thus a basic ethical and 
epistemological problem in testifying to another's wounds; the nurses' story 
is further fractured by the problem of knowledge inherent in all traumatic 
witnessing. For the First World War nurse, writing a journal, testament or 
memoir becomes a ritual in owning experience as much to oneself in the 
solitude of recollection as to the rest of the world: it is the record of a 
subjectivity whose trauma and effacement are simultaneously inherent in the 
act of bearing witness to another's wound, and ignored by a less than empathetic 
world. But what kind of memories need to be salvaged and how can they 
be represented? A 

Writing about a different war, Albert Camus notes, "In a civilization where 
murder and violence are already doctrines in the process of becoming 
institutions”, the artist is by vocation "Freedom's witness", in that he "testifies 
not to the Law, but to the body".”4 It is at the very centre of war's inscription 
- the physical wound - that the nurses locate their narratives. Touching the 
wounds of soldiers is the most intimate way of body-witnessing history, 
witnessing in and through exposed flesh; repairing the wounds marks the female 
body with the knowledge of actually shaping that history though its underside 
is often trauma. If physical wounding and pain cannot possibly be shared, the 
First World War nurses repeatedly dwell on acute body memories and body 
knowledge to establish a physical continuum, a bodily bridge, as it were, over 
an ontological impossibility: touch become the ground of both testimony and 
trauma. Nursing and narration are integrally related in the project of reclaiming 
history as well as resisting its recurrence. At the core of each, in spite of the 
troubled and fractured ideology, is the impulse of preservation: in much the . 
same way the nurse sews up physical wounds and tries to preserve life, the 
narrator seeks to heal her mental wounds through the act of writing and rescue 
from death not just her subjectivity and experience but rather the memory - 
the knowledge - of the cost of warfare. The nurses' memoirs act in themselves 
as "traumatic" objects: they evoke not only intense emotional experiences but 
strong visceral responses. For all the now conventional scepticism about 
knowledge and representation, in reading the nurses' memoirs, we tighten, we 
wince, for in some obscure way that goes beyond literary affect, our bodies 
are touched. Like the shattered poilus in Mary Borden's preface, the mutilated 
body of the soldier in Testament of Youth looms behind Brittain's hand, touching 
hers, meeting ours as we turn the pages of the book - each alone. 


'Reprinted from Textual Practice, Volume 19, Issue 2 June 2005, pp. 239-262. See 
http://www.tandf.co.uk/journals 
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Narratology of Sherlock Holmes Stories: A Critique 


Ramkrishna Bhattacharya 


Arthur Conan Doyle wrote fifty six Sherlock Holmes stories beginning with 
"A Scandal in Bohemia" (1892) and ending with "Scoscombe Old Place" 
(1927). They are included in Adventures of Sherlock Holmes (1891-92, 1892- 
93), Return of Sherlock Holmes (1903-1904), Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
(1908-13), His Last Bow (1917), and finally, The Casebook of Sherlock Holmes 
(1921-1927). Fifty three of them are reproduced from Dr. Watson's memory 
or his diaries. Although written in the first-person mode by Watson, a medical 
practitioner, the stories highlight the singular talent and exploits of Sherlock 
Holmes, the legendary private detective. Watson is content to play second 
fiddle to Holmes, his hero. He is the marginal 'T' grateful to be Holmes' 
confidante and minor partner in most of his adventures, never presuming to 
steal. the limelight from Holmes. Two stories, "The Blanched Soldier" and 
"Lion's Mane" (both in the Casebook) .are also written in the first person, 
the difference being that in these two instances, the person is Holmes himself. 
Only one story is written in the third-person mode: "The Mazarine Stone" 
(also in the Casebook). 

The first-person device, the detective recounting his own exploits, is rather 
uncommon. Here Conan Doyle was pioneer. The third-person narrative is, 
of course, as old as epic and romance. In a sense, it is the most conventional 
mode of telling or writing a story. But Conan Doyle having discarded this 
device, I prefer to concentrate on the two first-person narratives in which 
Sherlock Holmes gives his own version of his method of detection. 

A critic once remarked, "[Holmes] may not have been killed, when he fell 
over the Cliff, [in "The Adventure of the Final Problem"] but he was never 
quite the same man afterwards."! Conan Doyle noted this but hoped that anyone 
reading The Complete Sherlock Holmes Short Stories would not find "any 
conspicuous falling off from the modest merits of the beginning." No, Holmes 
remains as astute and alert as before, but the first-person account given by 
Holmes differs from Watson's version of the Holmes stories in one interesting 
detail: Holmes is more matter-of-fact and reticent in his presentation. In fact, 
he accepts Watson's challenge.? At the beginning of "The Blanched Soldier" 
Holmes writes, " ... | have often had occasion to point out to him (sc. Watson) 
how superficial are his own accounts and to accuse him of pandering to popular 
taste instead of confining himself rigidly to facts and figures." At the same 
time Holmes points out that what Watson missed was rather fortunate, for 
"[a] confederate who foresees your conclusions and course of action is always 
dangerous, but one to whom each development comes as a perpetual surprise, 
and to whom the fortune is always a closed book, is, indeed, an ideal 
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helpmate."> Holmes does not deny "that the matter must be presented in such 
a way as may interest the reader."* At the same time, he believes that the 
story is the thing. A strange happening can hardly fail to interest the reader, 
in however bald a way it may be presented. In other words, no embellishment 
is required to make the story interesting. The story would speak for itself, 
even when it is narrated without any resort to sensational techniques (e.g. 
withholding or deferring the solution as long as possible). 

However, Doyle, the creator of the legendary Holmes of Baker Street, 
invented the character of Watson as the first-person narrator of Holmes stories, 
precisely to make the revelation at the end more effective and sensational. 
The convention of providing the wizard of a detective with a ‘sidekick’ 
(assistant of a sort) was first introduced by Edgar Allan Poe. The sidekick 
is usually Icss intelligent and less observant than the detective himself. He 
is the foil who sets off by contrast the principal character. 

Besides being a narrator a sidekick is useful for several other purposes. 
The first is obvious. Here is a man who has been a witness to the whole 
operation from the beginning to the end. He is present also-at the denouément. 
Naturally he is the best person to give a first-hand account of the case under 
investigation. It is no wonder that Watson is the narrator of the largest number 
of cases in which Holmes unravels the mystery, or fails to do so (as in "A 
Scandal in Bohemia"). 

Another advantage of having a sidekick to tell the story is that he is as 
ignorant as the reader. Like the reader of his story, he is not bright enough 
to understand the nuances of the detective's words as also the motives of his 
actions. Most of the time he fails to follow the working of the detective's 
mind. When the detective ultimately condescends to explain the matter to 
him, the sidekick congratulates the detective on his wonderful acumen and 
razor-sharp intellect. Thus the sidekick is the reader in the text, that is, the 
reader, following the whole thing from the sidekick's point of view, or rather 
through the sidekick's eyes, cannot but appreciate and applaud the superiority 
of the detective over other lesser mortals, more particularly the law 
enforcement officers of Scotland Yard. The detective then becomes the type 
of the wise, far above the common run of men. What appears to be elementary 
to Holmes is beyond the understanding of Watson, the type of the average, 
educated Englishman. It is, therefore, no wonder that Doyle lets Watson narrate 
the cases in the overwhelming majority of the stories. The advantages are 
enormous. 

Now to Holmes the narrator. The two stories purportedly written by 
Sherlock Holmes himself have nothing to do with crime. "The Blanched 
Soldier" clears up the problem of an apparently mysterious disappearance of 
a young soldier. A strange skin disease, resembling leprosy, made it necessary 
to keep away from public gaze. "The Lion's Mane", of course, involves a 
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strange case of death. A young man went for a bath in the sea and was soon 
found dead. He seems to have been "scourged in some strange inhuman fashion, 
tortured until he bit his lip as though in his agony and was left with only 
strength enough to crawl away and die." Another young man is found tortured 
in the same way, although he manages to survive Holmes is as much baffled 
as the village constable, but ultimately he remembers reading once of a vile 
creature of the sea called Cyanea Capillata, a fearful stinger, popularly known 
as the Lion's Mane. Both are stories of mystery, not of crime. The presence 
of Watson would serve no purpose in these two stories. Doyle could easily 
dispense with his service. Holmes, of course, mock laments, "Ah! had he but 
been with me, how much he might have made of so wonderful a happening 
and of my eventual triumph against every difficulty! As it is, however, I must 
needs tell my tale in my own plain way,...".° 

As to the third-person narrative, "The Mazarin Stone", the presence of 
Watson would not only be redundant, but obtrusive as well. Here is a story 
of crime and detection proper, not one of misunderstanding or 
misapprehension. A valuable stone has been stolen. Holmes knows full well 
who the thief is, but he does not know how to recover it. So, he has to play 
a trick on the thief, Count Sylvius and his rather stupid associate. Holmes 
leaves them together and disappears into the next room presumably playing 
the violin all the time, leaving them to confer with each other. As the culprit 
is about to hand over the stone to his accomplice Holmes appears from nowhere 
and intercepts the stone. Holmes had recourse to a ruse. After setting a record 
playing the violin on the gramophone, he had secretly re-entered the room 
to listen to the conversation of the guilty party. The story had to be confined 
to Holmes and Count Sylvius. Watson's presence would have given away 
the show. Unlike the two first-person narratives by Holmes, in which Watson 
is absent, Watson is made to appear in this story only to be sent away by 
his friend on an errand. Watson, thus, knows only the first part of the case, 
but not the conclusion. 

Three other stories may be mentioned in which Holmes himself is the 
central character. "The Final Problem", "The Empty House" and "The Dying 
Detective" could not have been written by Holmes. The presence of Watson 
is essential to both the folding and the unfolding of the mystery, although 
initially he is kept ignorant of what has happened or is going to happen. The 
stories would have lost much of their effect if they were written in the third 
person. The sombre tone of Watson's in the beginning of "The Final Problem" 
and the elation he feels when he finds Holmes alive in "The Empty House" 
could not be so convincing. The reader has learnt to trust Watson implicitly. 
So what he says is always more acceptable than anyone else's narration. 

The ways of narration resorted to by Doyle are not without significance. 
The nature of the stores itself called forth change in the modes of narration. 
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Watson has always been a ‘reliable narrator. However, all his stories are not 
written in the same way. There are variations even in the first-person narratives. 
Sometimes, Watson writes of an old case, which, Holmes assures him, cannot 
hurt him any more. Sometimes again a recent case is narrated as soon as 
it is solved. Letters and telegrams play an important part in the stories 
(remember, as yet there was no telephone, not to speak of mobile phone, e- 
mail and fax). Like real mortals both Holmes and Watson grow old. Watson 
marries and starts residing elsewhere. His visits too become increasingly 
infrequent. Holmes finally retires to Sussex, engaged only in amateur bee- 
farming, the old sleuthhound undergoes a metamorphosis. Readers have always 
known him to be an inveterate Londoner. But now, he willingly chooses to 
give up “entirely to that soothing life of Nature for which [Holmes] so often 
yearned during the long years spent amidst the gloom of London." Readers 
never suspected that Holmes could ever desire to live the life of a recluse 
away from the cheats, rogues, thieves, burglars, forgers, and murderers, in 
one word, the underworld of the late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
England, who provided Holmes with the excitement and purpose that made 
his life worth living. A strange transformation in the life of Holmes indeed! 

The Sherlock Holmes stories, long and short, have been studied from various 
angles. Some are of course pseudo-serious, reconstructing the life of a strange 
man, unsocial, uncompromisingly rational, unbeliever in anything supernatural, 
possessing an extraordinary power of observation and equally keen brain - yet 
a victim of occasional depression or melancholia, resorting to cocaine and 
morphine and, unless compelled to go out of doors, a stay-at-home type. In 
short, just the opposite of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, himself a medical 
practitioner like Watson. Holmes is an extraordinary strange freak and so, an 
atypical character. 

More serious studies have also been undertaken by some Italian, Finnish 
and American scholars. The Sign of Three: Dupin, Holmes, Peirce (1988) 
contains a number of articles, which explore the logic that Holmes follows 
in unraveling the mysteries he is confronted with. It has been argued that 
Holmes system of logic is neither deductive nor inductive, but abductive or 
retroductive’ - a method formulated later by Charles Peirce (1839-1914), one 
of the foremost of American philosophers. Even earlier text-books of logic 
used to refer to one or another Sherlock Holmes stories, in order to illustrate 
the method of his enquiry. The most well-known textbook of logic by Copi 
(with Cohen as his collaborator in later editions) refers to and even quotes 
from Holmes' remarks and observation. 

Yet, whether or not we take the Sherlock Holmes stories to be "serious 
literature" 3 (Doyle himself considered them pot boilers valuing more the 
historical romances he was fond of penning), the fact remains that they give 
us a graphic picture of the crimes and conspiracies that were prevalent not 
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only in the late Victorian, Edwardian and Georgian England, but also in other 
European countries, and even beyond the Atlantic. You name any crime, bank 
robbery, blackmail, cheating, forgery, fraud, large-scale stealing, petty thieving 
and last but not least, political and diplomatic misadventures endangering state 
security, they are there in the stories. ° 

Apart from individual miscreants and gifted criminals, we read of gangs 
engaged in all sorts of organized crime both in England and the USA. Even 
though the UK was then basking under the colonial sun, with an industrial 
growth rate never achieved before, crime was no less rampant than it is today. 
If Dickens was master in depicting the low and squalid conditions of the 
Victorian poor, Doyle reveals the seamy side of both urban and suburban petty- 
bourgeois families. The distress of young working women as well as the 
intrigues and misdemeanours of the upper strata of London find place in Holmes 
stories. 

One cannot help noticing that homicide occurs in only a few cases in 
Holmes stories. There are quite a number of them which are not related to 
any crime but concern ‘some baffling mystery. Doyle studiedly refuses to 
include such psychopathic killers as Jack the Ripper, the popular name of 
the unidentified mutilator and murderer of at least five prostitutes in the White 
Chapel area in London, in 1888. Doyle knows that he is writing for middle- 
class readers, prim and proper. Like Dupin before him and Poirot after him, 
Holmes relies exclusively on his own brain. Violent clashes between the 
criminal and detective are always left out. As an unofficial detective Holmes 
only ends with finding the criminal. He leaves the rest to the police to do, 
that is, arrest the culprit and bring him to justice. Doyle scrupulously avoids 
anything that may offend the Victorian conventions of propriety (especially 
psychological aberrations of seamy nature) in the Holmes stories. 

When we speak of nineteenth-century England we think usually of Tennyson 
and Browning, Dickens and Thackeray, Cardinal Newman and Arnold and 
others who constitute the Victorian canon. As to the Edwardian and the 
Georgian ages, it is well worth remembering that the stereotype of the so-called 
Victorian morality is only a partial construct of the life and manners of the 
late nineteenth century middle-class England. But this was a period when 
radicals from all over Europe, anarchists and socialists of all hues, sought or 
managed to find political asylum in the UK and USA. The canonical authors 
seldom notice their existence in their works. Doyle, on the other hand, in spite 
of his respect for Victorian conventions (pro-Establishment inclinations), 
records the activities of such groups and thereby fills up a big gap in the 
portrayal of England in his own times. 

The Holmes stories, in short, reflect in significant details the English 
underworld as well as the political crosscurrents of Europe. In an unfinished 
essay, "From Dickens to Ibsen" (01.11.1889), Bernard Shaw observed: 
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A novel or a play has two aspects, the documentary and the 
artistic. A book of the highest documentary value may remain 
unread for want of artistic handling: example, a blue book [i.e., 
an official government report]. A book written with delightful 
art may leave its many readers no wiser - save in so far as to 
be happier is to be wiser - than before for want of any documentary 
character: example, a fairy tale, !° 


As to documentary value, we may also quote Frederick Engels's observation 
on Balzac (in his letter to Margaret Harkness in April, 1888): "Balzac ... in 
his La Comedie Humaine gives us a most wonderfully realistic history of 
French ‘society! ... chronicle-fashion, almost year by year from 1816 to 
1848."!! 

The new discipline called narratology, with all the subtlety, finesse and 
sophistication of tts taxonomy, is fundamentally unsound, for it avoids the 
documentary side of a narrative. It is sometimes said that narratology emerged 
as a reaction to the interpretation of narrative in terms of mere mimesis, that 
is to say, viewing any narrative as a reflection or representation (or any other 
expression that can convey the idea of mimesis) of actual people and actual 
events. But the study of any narrative solely on the basis of the devices and 
techniques of narration, without any reference to the actual story that is being 
narrated, is bound to miss the very purpose for which art exists. Minutizing 
any narrative and analyzing its peculiarities may be an absorbing occupation 
in itself. But by privileging the technical device it misses the basic point 
of art. 

The last question that | would like to pose is: Can the adoption of various 
narrative techniques in any way usurp the mimetic function of stories? To 
the addicts of narratology the study of narratological devices in all their 
minutiae is an end in itself. The subject-matter of the story, the representation 
of life and manners of people who can be and indeed are dated and located 
at a particular historical point of time and place, are at most of secondary 
importance to them. But to the Marxist, cultural materialist, and feminist 
literary critics, no fiction, including detective story (written admittedly for 
entertainment's sake), can be studied without reference to the historical context 
in which it is situated. All Sherlock Holmes stories, it should be noted, are 
set in the late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century England, the locale being 
either London or some obscure suburban town or village, sometimes a 
university town or an industrial centre. According to W. S. Baring-Gould, who 
edited and published The Annotated Sherlock Holmes in two volumes (1967), 
Holmes' adventures spanned the years from 1874 to 1914.12 Every time we 
find the condition of contemporary England reflected in crimes of different 
types which proliferated with the rapid industrialization of the country. Holmes 
mentions the names of two actual criminals: William Palmer, "One of Dickens’ 
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favourite out-an-out villains", and Charley Peace, who is called "my old 
friend".'3 Yet Doyle, we arc told, "was not remarkably well informed about 
the great crimes of his century."!4 Holmes, however, never presumes to 
question the postulates of the existing society, the right to property, the existing 
system of administration of law and order, (although he has scant respect for 
the police force), and more importantly, he is solidly in favour of status quo 
so far as social relations are concerned. There is, however, no lack of personal 
kindness and charity; he has sympathy for the underdogs; he is prepared to 
help the poor and the weak but he is as much a defender of the Establishment 
as Dr Watson and the clients who seek his help. 


'Preface to 1928 ed.of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Sherlock Holmes: The Complete Short 
Stories (London: John Murray, 1961 first pub. in one vol. Oct. 1928) p.v. 

2Watson is said to have demurred. See ibid, p.1118. 

3Ibid. 

‘Ibid. 

SIbid., pp.1266-67. 

Those readers who are not familiar with the jargons of narratology may consult Gerald 
Prince, A Dictionary of Narratology (Lincoln and London: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1989 first pub. in 1987) or any glossary of literary terms 
(compiled by M. H. Abrams, Chris Baldick, Roger Fowler, Jeremy Hawthorn 
or others). 

7See Umberto Eco and Thomas A. Scbeok (eds.), The Sign of Three: Dupin, Holmes, 
Peirce (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1988). 

8"Doyle invariably spoke of the adventures of Holmes with scant respect. Claiming 
to have written them only for money and assuring a correspondent that 
'I have never taken them seriously myself.’ Just before beginning His Last Bow, 
in fact, hc wrote to his mother, "I think of winding him up for good 
and all. He takes my mind from better things." Quoted in Leslie Fiedler, 
"Introduction" to The Sherlock Holmes Illustrated Omnibus (London: John 
Murray, 1978). p.xii. 

See Appendix A. 

l0Dan H. Laurence and Quinn Martin (eds.), Shaw on Dickens (New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co, 1985) p.5. 

"Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. On Literature and Art (Moscow: Progress 
Publishers,1976) p.91. 

12See Eco and Sebcok (eds.), p. 78 n6. 

‘B3Derectrves and Criminals, p.91 (Publication details lost!) 


lbid. 
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Appendix A 


Taxonomy of crimes in the Holmes stories 

1. Mystery (not involving murder) 22 
2. Murder (as a focal theme) i 16 
3. Diplomatic Secrets 4 
4. Forgery 4 
5. Stealing of precious stones 3 
6. Larceny ; l 3 
7. Bank Robbery 2 
8. Kidnapping l 
9. Blackmailing c l 

. 56 

However, all the four novels involve murder besides other types of crime. 
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Anushila Bhattacharya 


Yeats's Autobiographies is generally read for his comments on his poetic creed, 
his use of symbols, and for the context or background of his poems and plays. 
The book also holds a degree of historical interest for the life-like and partly 
dramatised portrayals of important personages belonging to his times. But it 
has rarely been studied as a text in its own right and even when it has been 
a subject of research, the emphasis has been placed on the content chiefly. 
Brenda S. Webster's Yeats:A Psychoanalytic Study and David Lynch's Yeats: 
- The Poetics of the Self treat the subject of Yeats's Autobiographies from 
‘a psychological perspective with stress on his dream-visions and his 
relationships. Ian Fletcher lays stress on examining the accuracy and veracity 
of the poet's recollections though he also looks into the dynamics of the poet's 
art in his book W. B. Yeats and his Contemporaries. Joseph Ronsley's Yeats’s 
Autobiography- Life as a Symbolic Pattern concentrates on the text with a 
view to discovering the exfoliation of a pattern of unity. But, Autobiographies, 
as a literary text, replete with metaphor, imagery and symbol requires to be 
studied as a poetic text -as a prose rendering of his poetry. 

It is an accepted fact that Yeats's poems are deeply linked to events and 
circumstances in his life and are an index to his varied literary, nationalistic, 
romantic, philosophical and cultural interests. To a certain extent, his poetry 
forms a sort of autobiography. And when the poet attempts a prose rendering 
of his poetic life, it is as much poetry as his poetry is autobiography. A 
close study of actual correspondences in theme, language and style illustrates 
the fact that Autobiographies should not be read as a mere life-story. There 
are certain passages in the prose which echo passages from some poems written 
long before. There are also parts where the subject-matter, the language and 
even images look forward to poems written much later. Yeats's letters offer 
corroboration of the thoughts and images occupying the poet's mind at different 
times which find expression in his poetry and in his Autobiographies. A letter 
written to Katherine Tynan in 1888 states his efforts to break his life 'in a 
mortar’. In the poem, 'An Acre of Grass’, written in 1938, we have the same 
thought echoed in the line, 'Myself must I remake’. And, in the first volume 
of Autobiographies, completed in 1914, he states that he deliberately 'reshaped' 
his style, casting off traditional metaphors 


Years afterwards, when I had finished 'The Wanderings of Oisin’, 
dissatisfied with its yellow and its dull green, with all that 
overcharged colour inherited from the romantic movement, .I 
deliberately sought out an impression as of cold light and tumbling 
clouds. I cast off traditional metaphor and loosened my rhythm, 
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and recognizing that all the criticism of life known to me was 
alien and English, became as emotional as possible but with an 
emotion which | described to myself as cold.! 


We find an almost verbal echo in the poem, 'The Fisherman’ dated 1919, 
where he writes- 


Where stone is dark under froth 
And the down-turn of his wrist 
When the flies drop in the stream, 
A man who does not exist, 

A man who is but a dream, 

And cried, Before I am old 

I shall have written him one 
Poem may be as cold 

And passionate as the dawn.? 


In a letter to Dorothy Wellesley, dated July 6, 1935 Yeats used the same 
epithets, 'cold' and ‘passionate’ to denote the poetry of his times- 


When there is despair, public or private, when settled order seems 
lost, people look for strength within or without. Auden, Spender, 
all that seem the new movement ‘look’ for strength in Marxian 
socialism, or in Major Douglas; they want marching feet. The 
lasting expression of our time is not this obvious choice but in 
a sense of something steel-like and cold within the will, something 
passionate and cold? 


As in his poems, so also in the different sections of his Autobiographies, the 
stamp of the poet's personality imparts a sense of unity. It is always the voice 
of the poet which holds us and thus, time present and time past merges into 
time future as seen in his later poems. The prose is part of the entire poetic 
process, either through resuscitation of the past or through projections into 
the future. Autobiographies is a prose testament of his poetic convictions and 
poetic expressions. The poet's attitude towards life as expounded through his 
private philosophical theories, such as the lunar phases corresponding to 
different types of human character and so on, find strikingly similar expression 
in both his prose and poetry. In poems such as 'The Phases of the Moon' 
and 'Ego Dominus Tuus' we have the verse formulation of his theories as 
explained in the section, "The Tragic Generation’ of Autobiographies and in 
‘Per Amica Silentia Lunac' and later in 'A Vision'. It is the poet's personality 
that finally comes through 1n all its variety and diversity, in all its dreaminess 
and sense of wish-fulfilment. This, although the different sections of 
Autobiographies were written independently of one another through a long 
stretch of time, they convey a curious sense of unity. 

Reveries over Childhood and Youth was published in 1914, followed by 
the five sections of The Trembling of the Veil, published serially in ‘London 
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Mercury’ and 'The Dial’ (New York) over a period of two years (1920-1922). 
Dramatis Personae dealing with the period following 1897 and which was 
written as late as 1934, was placed after The Trembling of the Veil. 
Estrangement and The Death of Synge were revised from a Diary of 1909 
in 1926 and 1928 and placed after Dramatis Personae to maintain some 
chronological coherence in the events recorded. This was followed by The 
Bounty of Sweden written in 1924 following the Nobel Prize for Literature 
which he received in 1923. 

The fact that he composed the different volumes of Autobiographies through 
a long stretch of time and yet could leave an imprint of unity of style and 
continuity of thought reinforces the essentially poetic element in the 
composition. As James Olney in The Ontology of Autobiography has pointed 
out, ‘the ontology of Yeats's autobiography’ is entirely Platonic - 


It is to look so intently upon time that you succeed in stilling 
its movement and thus seeing eternity in and through it (for as 
Plato's Timaeus said, time is but a moving image of eternity).4 


Thus, events and characters are frozen in time and become archetypal images, 
like the tmages and symbols in his poems. O'Leary, Maud Gonne, Lady 
Gregory, Synge, Lionel Johnson and others become archetypal figures in his 
Autobiographies just as we find them in his poems. His later poems, specially 
following the volume Responsibilities treat of real people and events as themes 
for poetry who reappear constantly over a long period of time. O'Leary's image 
as found in ‘September 1913' is revived in 'Beautiful Lofty Things’ with all 
the nobleness Yeats invested his portraiture with in Autobiographies. 
Yeats's homage to O' Leary is best brought out in the refrain of the poem 

‘September 1913'— 

Romantic Ireland's dead and gone 

It's with O'Leary in the grave.” 


In ‘Beautiful Lofty Things', dated 1937, it is O'Leary's noble head which 
is foremost among the beautiful lofty things . Yeats's association of everything 
‘passionate’ and noble with O'Leary is brought out in all the references to 
him in Autobiographies. In the first volume, 'Reveries over Childhood and 
Youth’ he states- 


But here was something as spontaneous as the life of the artist. 
Sometimes he would say things that would have sounded well 
in some heroic Elizabethan play. It became my delight to rouse 
him to see outbursts for | was the poet in the presence of his 
theme.® 
Then, Yeats's famous love- affair with Maud Gonne which occupied most 
of his youth and middle-age finds numerous representations in his poems. In 
fact she remained an important motif in his poetry throughout. Apart from 
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his famous description of his first impression of Maud as recorded in the first 
draft of his autobiography,' Memoirs' which led to her association with ‘apple 
blossom’ in a number of poems, as in 'The Song of Wandering Aengus', 
we have in the fifth section of The Trembling of the Veil , a highly insightful 
appraisal where he is discussing her role in Irish politics. 


Her power over crowds was at its height, and some portion of 
the power came because she could: still, even when pushing an 
abstract principle to what seemed to me an absurdity, keep her 
own mind free, and so when men and women did her bidding 
they did it not only because she was beautiful, but because that 
beauty suggested joy and freedom. Besides, there was an element 
in her beauty that moved minds full of old Gaelic stories and 
poems, for she looked as though she lived in an ancient civilization 
where all superiorities whether of the mind or the body were a 
part of public ceremonial, were in some way the crowd's creation, 
as the entrance of the Pope into Saint Peters is the crowd's 
creation. Her beauty, backed by her great stature, could instantly 
affect an assembly, and not, as often with our stage beauties, 
because obvious and florid, for it was incredibly distinguished, 
and if - as must be that it might seem that assembly's very self, 
like the face of some Greek statue, showed little thought, her 
whole body seemed a master-work of Jong labouring thought, as 
‘though a Scopas has measured and calculated, consorted with 
Egyptian sages, and mathematicians out of Babylon, that he might 
out face even Artemisia's sepulchral image with a living norm.’ 


This passage in the Autobiographies seems to contain within itself a whole 
cluster of Yeats's poems and images. 'No Second Troy', dated 1908 comes 
first to mind with reference to "her power over crowds' because she was 
beautiful and because her beauty suggested ‘joy and freedom’ as he says in 
his prose. 


What could have made her peaceful with a mind 
That nobleness made simple as a fire 

With beauty like a tightened bow, a kind 

That is not natural in an age like this, 

Being high and solitary and most stern? 

Why, what could she have done, being what she is? 
Was there another Troy for her to burn?8 


Maud's beauty affected people, being ‘incredibly distinguished’ reflecting the 
spirit of the assembly in being ‘fused, unified and solitary’, echoing the word 


‘solitary’ in the poem. The stately quality in Maud's beauty has been mentioned 
in a number of Yeats's poems, as in 'Presences', 'His Phoenix’, 'Fallen Majesty’ 
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and others. In 'Presences', we have this last line which refers to Maud Gonne 
- 'And one, it may be, a queen’. 
In the first stanza of 'His Phoenix' we have a reference to the regal beauty 
of Maud and the last line is the refrain throughout the poem. 
There is a queen in China, or may be it's in Spain, 
And birthdays and holidays such praises can be heard 
Of her unblemished lineaments, a whiteness with no stain, 
That she might be that sprightly girl trodden by a bird; 
And there's a score of duchesses, surpassing womankind, 
Or who have found a painter to make them so for pay 
And smooth out stain and blemish with the elegance of his mind: 
I knew a phoenix in my youth, so let them have their day? 


Maud's qucenly power over crowds, is also brought out in ‘Fallen Majesty’, 
dated 1912, 


Although crowds gathered once if she but showed her face, 
And even old men's eyes grew dim, this hand alone, 

Like some last courtier at a gypsy camping - place 
Babbling of fallen majesty, records what's gone.!9 


Maud is frequently referred to in terms of a Greek goddess and legendary 
figures such as Pallas Athene and Helen of Troy. In Autobiographies he 
describes ‘an element in her beauty', that reminded one of old Gaelic stories 
and ancient civilizations. She is 'Pallas Athene’ in a number of poems including 
‘A: Thought from Propertius' and ‘Beautiful Lofty Things’. 


Maud Gonne at Howth station 
waiting a train, 
Pallas Athene in that straight back and arrogant head: 
All the Olympians; a thing never known again.!! 


And, as the title itself suggests, Maud Gonne, is associated with Helen, 
in 'No Second Troy’. Her 'Ledean' body is often mentioned in his poems as in 
‘Among School Children’ which again brings to mind stories of an ‘ancient 
civilization’. 

Interestingly, Yeats avoids thé subject of his own relationship with her. 
Safely ensconced within a secure family life, he looks back with objectivity 
and sympathy at this phase in his life. Although, he does not state his personal 
feelings for her, he recollects with admiration and impartiality Maud Gonne's 
beauty and her qualities, which when read alongside his poems of love, evoke 
a gentle picture of courtly love. At, the same time, in a poem such as 'Adam's 
Curse’, written as early as 1901, Yeats could even then, probe deep into the 
mysteries of art and beauty. Just as writing poetry involved great labour, so 
also being beautiful required hard work as found in the answer of Maud's 
cousin in the poem. 
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To be born woman is to know - 
Although they do not talk of it at school - 
That we must labour to be beautiful.!? 


In Autobiographies he writes - 


Beauty is from the antithetical self, and a woman can scarce but 
hate it, for not only does it demand a painful daily service, but 
it calls for the denial or the dissolution of the self.'? 


The combination of child-like simplicity with a stately mien touched Yeats 
and Maud Gonne is sometimes depicted as ‘half lion, half child' (‘Against 
Unworthy Praise’). A similar thought is expressed in the last section of the 
poem, 'A Woman Homer Sung’ - 


For she had fiery blood 
When I was young, 

And trod so sweetly proud 
As 't were upon a cloud, 
A woman Homer sung, 
That life and letters seem 
But an heroic dream!4 


In the poem, 'Peace', we have Yeats extolling the simultaneous presence of 
both 'sternness' and ‘charm’, of 'sweetness amid strength’ in Maud. It is indeed, 
astonishing that while reminiscing about these years of close companionship 
with Maud and their hectic political and literary activities after a period of 
almost twenty years, Yeats can recreate the emotions and feelings in his prose 
which were long before evoked in his poetry. At the same time, Yeats's complete 
control over the choice of his recollections is also to be noted. He recreates 
the image of Maud Gonne as it struck him and others, but while doing so, 
he keeps his depiction at an impersonal level without going into details of his 
particular feclings at that time. This has been possible for the dramatic manner 
of narration that he follows. In 'Reveries Over Childhood and Youth', we have 
the use of the first person singular number. But, as his recollections begin to 
touch upon intensely personal phases, Yeats adopts a dramatic style, as if 
depicting scenes from a play. There is greater use of dialogue and description 
of action, which help to distance the subject. The only personal reference is 
made when he wonders, if all the violence unleashed by Maud's passionate, 
fanatic nationalism could be perhaps partially attributed to him. His mood of 
introspection and ruthless search for truth, for reality, is reflected here - 


I count the links in the chain of responsibility, run them across 

my fingers, and wonder if any link there is from my workshop. !> 
Just as the images and symbols in his poetry are never static, characters and 
events in Autobiographies are invested with a sense of dynamism and life 
so that they remain alive in our imagination. 
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Autobiographies is not just a life-story. It is the self-portraiture of a poet 
reassembling his thoughts and recollections. Self-portraiture for Yeats is as 
much a work of creativity, of self-creation, that is achieved through self- 
dramatisation. The presence of the ‘self and ‘the anti-self, of the man and 
his mask, create the 'conflict' out of which the drama of life is born. He can 
thus analyse himself as well as others from the standpoint of this ‘other’ self 
and in the process, create his autobiography or his life story. It is an imaginative 
process and therefore, we find an abundance of poetic motifs throughout his 
Autobiographies, which find expression in his poems written through a long 
span of time. - 

Michael Sprinker has noted that— 


Like Vico's theory of history, Freud's theory of the unconscious 
rests on the concept of repetition conceived as the production of 
difference in the generation of a text. The writing of autobiography 
is a similar act of producing difference by repetition. Just as dream 
interpretation returns again and again to the navel of the dream, 
so autobiography must return perpetually to the elusive center of 
selfhood buried in the unconscious, only to discover that it was 
already there when it began. The origin and the end of 
autobiography converge in the very act of writing, as Proust - 
brilliantly demonstrates at the end of 'Le temps retrouve', for no 
autobiography can take place except within the boundaries of a 
writing where concepts of subject, self and author collapse into 
the act of producing a text.!6 


Where the author is also a poet, it is inevitable that the same concepts of 
‘subject, self and author’ will merge in his poetry as well. Seamus Heaney, 
in ‘Yeats as an example?’ has pointed out that Yeats's life and work are ‘not 
separate but make a continuum’. So, also, his prose and his verse are not 
separate, and he himself was most conscious of the need for telling his life- 
story. Richard Ellmann has quoted some ‘rough notes’ from a lecture where 
Yeats had been discussing Lionel Johnson which brings before us Yeats's 
recognition of the need for 'candid' biography. 


A poet is by the very nature of things a man who lives with entire 
sincerity, or rather, the better his poetry, the more sincere his life. 
His life is an experiment in living and those who come after him 
have a right to know it. Above all, it is necessary that the lyric 
poct's life be known, that we should understand that his poetry 
is no rootless flower but the speech of a man ; (that it is no little 
thing) to achieve anything in any art, to stand alone perhaps for 
many years, to go a path no other man has gone, to accept one's 
own thought when the thought of others has the authority of the 
world behind it...... to give one's life as well as one's words which 
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are so much nearer to one's soul to the criticism of the world.!7 


In Autobiographies, Yeats himself set out to make 'the lyric poet's life’ known 
and to make us understand that 'his poetry is no rootless flower but the speech 
of a man’. Autobiographies best illustrates that Yeats's poetry is, indeed, 'the 
speech of a man’, through his life story as he depicted it. 

Georges Gusdorf in Conditions and Limits of Autobiography, has explained, 
that an autobiography, while being a ‘document about a life' which the historian 
has every right to verify, is also a work of art- 


But it is also a work of art, and the literary devotee, for his part, 
will be aware of its stylistic harmony and the beauty of its 
images. !8 
William L. Howarth has pointed out the justification we have for finding ‘poetic 
devices' in the autobiographies of poetic autobiographers- 


The narrators are less argumentative and entertaining than other 
types; one of their special passions is description- the ice at 
Walden, an Alabama cabin- arranged in long and intensely 
imagined catalogues.!? 


In the last section of Autobiographies - 'The Bounty of Sweden' we get a 
glimpse into the workings of the poet's mind . The narrative technique of 
long and intensely imagined catalogues holds the key to much of his poetic 
technique as seen in his later poems, specially. 

In this section, Yeats describes in a homely, intimate manner his reaction 
to the first intimation of his being awarded the Nobel Prize for literature and 
his subsequent experience in Stockholm where he went to receive the Prize. 
We are struck by the note of simplicity in the description of such a great 
event. It is the simplicity we find in his later poems, where it is like a mask 
concealing deeper, complex thoughts. The straight-forward, conversational 
narrative is characteristic of the straight-forward, blunt style found in his later 
poems, belying the multilayered complexity of meaning. 

He prefaces his impressions of Stockholm by recounting an anecdote about 
certain deductions he had made in a Paris Café about a woman from the way 
she moved her hands over the dominoes, The significance of this apparently 
irrelevant account comes through in the next line where he quotes Synge: "Is 
not style’, as Synge once said to me, 'born out of the shock of new material?"29 

Indeed, the constant exfoliation of Yeats's style was born out of the 'shock 
of new material’ which he assimilated throughout his life, through all private 
and public experiences. Even the Nobel Prize and the reception in Stockholm 
provided ‘new material’ for the poet. And the prose narration of this experience 
contains as much rich poetic material as the other, more intimate and stirring 
experiences of his life. 


As he notes, after the first hints he received about being a possible contender 
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for the Nobel Prize, the other being Mann, he begins weighing his works beside 
Mann's concluding that Mann was ‘better suited' for the honour. He says his 
plays are revised so many times that he himself is in doubt about them. 
However, he is more confident about his lyrics. And then we have a very 
interesting analysis of how he puts his thoughts into verse. We have plenty 
of theories about poetry by poets but we rarely find a poet writing about his 
own manner of making poetry. Autobiographies is indeed truly an 
autobiography of a poet where the poet actually explains the workings of his 
mind in the act of creation. 


Every now and then, when something has stirred my imagination, 
I begin talking to myself, very much as I have seen a mad old 
woman do upon the Dublin quays, and sometimes detect myself 
speaking and moving as if I were still young, or walking perhaps 
like an old man with fumbling steps. Occasionally, I write out 
what I have said in verse, and generally for no better reason than 
because I remember that I have written no verse for a long time. 
I do not think of my soliloquies as having different literary 
qualities. They stir my interest, by their appropriateness to the 
men | imagine myself to be, or by their accurate description of 
some emotional circumstance, more than by any aesthetic value. 
When I begin to write I have no object but to find for them some 
natural speech, rhythm and syntax, and to set it out in some 
pattern, so seeming old that it may seem all men’s speech, and 
though the labour is very great, | seem to have used no faculty 
peculiar to myself, certainly no special gift.?! 


This is a poetic testament, which is different from the poetical theories one 
finds in Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Arnold and others. Here is no general 
theorizing about what should be written and how it should be written and what 
constitutes inspiration. Yeats gives us an account of the actual process of poetic 
compostion. He candidly confesses that even in composing poetry, his habit 
of self dramatization is at work. In fact, he illustrates perfectly what Keats meant 
by ‘negative capability’ whereby, through a process of self abnegation, the artist 
can now be Iago, now Imogen. In this, Yeats is the most consummate Romantic 
poet, whose works are a product of his sublime ego finding expression through 
different masks. At the same time, he is most truly modern in his language 
and rhythm, which is always real and 'all men's speech’. Even in his most 
personal, autobiographical poems, Yeats's self-dramatization is evident. But, 
with his growing maturity, the dramatic element was tempered with realistic, 
‘modern’ expression. The poems with distinctly autobiographical themes in the 
volumes following, 'The Green Helmet illustrate this aspect powerfully, His 
poems about people he knew and events he witnessed are dramatized 
representations which create a sense of immediacy and the casual, 
conversational style make them seem ‘all men's speech’ being both 'cold and 
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passionate’, vibrating with the pulse of actuality. His poems about Maud Gonne 
in ‘The Green Helmet’, namely, 'A Woman Homer Sung’, ‘Words', 'No Second 
Troy’, 'Peace’ are passionate, and dramatic, yet written in the most natural 
rhythm of spoken words. In the same way, the poems about theatre business 
and contemporary literary politicking, such as 'The Fascination of what's 
Difficult’ or 'To a Poet, who would have me Praise Certain Bad Poets, Imitators 
of His and Mine’ have most unpoetic themes, yet become fine poetry for the 
shock that is generated by the dramatic language and the novelty of the themes. 
The threats to Lady Gregory's house caused by the land agitation, or her illness, 
become effective subjects for poetry from the dramatic treatment Yeats gives 
them. The first poem in the volume, 'Responsibilities' illustrates how, even when 
apparently making a most direct personal address to his forefathers, expressing 
his regrets at not yet being able to continue their line, his manner is self- 
dramatizing. This dramatization lends an objectivity to the poem so that it is 
not only ‘passionate’, but also ‘cold’. In his disarming admission that he has 
failed so far to continue the line of his forefathers owing to 'a barren passion's 
sake', there is the impression of the poet speaking in the persona of a failed 
lover - 


Pardon that for a barren passion's sake, 

Although I have come close on forty-nine, 

I have no child, I have nothing but a book, 
Nothing but that to prove your blood and mine.?2 


Yeats is always speaking through ‘the men I imagine myself to be', through 
his masks, even when he is really talking about himself. He can always distance 
himself from his self and thus dramatise himself. As the theme thus becomes 
objective, it can be translated into 'some natural speech’ which may seem, ‘all 
men's speech’, and 'must come from contact with the soil' as he states in "The 
Municipal Gallery Revisited’ while commenting on the aims of Lady Gregory, 
Synge and himself towards building a national literature. Yeats emphasizes on 
the word ‘labour’ repeatedly in his prose, as here in the passage quoted as well 
as in his poems, most notably in ‘Adam's Curse! and 'Among School Children’. 

At the same time, as Ellmann has pointed out in 'The Identity of Yeats', 
Yeats often resorted to stylized diction and syntax on the side which readers 
are made to overlook by the dramatic suddenness of his explosive beginnings 
and colloquial tone. 


After receiving his medal he muses on the design embossed on it and says- 


It shows a young man listening to a Muse, who stands young 
and beautiful with a great lyre in her hand, and | think as I examine 
it, I was good-looking once like that young man, but my 
unpractised verse was full of infirmity, my Muse old as it were; 
and now | am old and rheumatic, and nothing to look at, but my 
Muse is young. I am even persuaded that she is like those Angels 
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in Swedenborg's vision, and moves perpetually, “towards the day- 
spring of her youth.?3 


Yeats, in his typical way, observes the contradiction or contrariness in the 
situation. His verse, when he was young, was infirm and in the poem 'A Coat, 
we see him discarding that infirmity which rested on 'old mythologies’ and 
deciding to revive vigour by 'walking naked! - that is, by expressing himself 
without external aid or mythological trappings. As he grew older, his verse 
became more firm, more modern and young. And to reconcile the dichotomy 
between bodily decrepitude and youthful imagination, he decides to cross those 
‘mackerel-crowded seas’ and enter the holy city of Byzantium. Kathleen Raine 
has pointed out that the theme in the second stanza of the poem ‘Sailing to 
Byzantium' rests on the Platonic fable that the soul is feeble in youth while 
as the body grows older, the soul grows younger, moving towards perfection. 
Yeats's musings over the picture of the young muse on his Nobel medal are 
particularly apt, considering that, Stockholm was to him the closest modern 
parallel to Byzantium. 

Yeats combats the coming of old age through the vigour of his imagination. 
In 'An Acre of Grass’ he prays for 'an old man's frenzy' to counter the customary 
attributes of old age as represented by ‘an acre of green grass’ and ‘an old 
house’, 'where nothing stirs but a mouse’. His intense awareness of his 
increasing age reflected in this prose passage is also reflected in a number 
of his poems, including ‘The Apparitions', where the worst apparition is of 
‘a coat upon a coat-hanger’. Therefore, Byzantium is the best destination, where 
he can transcend ‘into the artifice of eternity’. He is intensely conscious of 
his virile, youthful intellect as he says in 'The Tower’, although ‘decrepit age’ 
has been tied to him. 


Never had I more: 

Excited, passionate, fantastical 

Imagination, nor an ear and eye 

That more expected the impossible - 

No, not in boyhood when with rod and fly, 

Or the humbler worm, I climbed Ben Bulben's back 
And had the livelong summer day to spend?4 


This poem, composed in 1926 a few years after he had written 'The Bounty 
of Sweden’ once more illustrates the close correspondence between his prose 
and poetry, in theme and subject matter. 'A Coat' written as early as 1914, 
points to the manner and vigour that is to be found in his future poetry. 'The 
Tower’ written in 1926 proves the achievement of his aim, supported by his 
statement in prose, quoted above. A passing remark or a serious thought 
contained in Autobiographies can work as an index to the richness of thought 
contained in his poetry and at times to the language in his poems. 

Yeats gives us graphic descriptions of the city of Stockholm, comparing 
it with Venice, London and Paris, and is reminded, by contrast, of Sligo. As 
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he writes of the reception at the Palace, his mind goes back to Ireland where 
‘aristocratic houses were revered so his nation had ‘intellect enough’. He 
compares service to woman with that to a Court. He remembers Lady Gregory 
reading out to him Castiglione's descriptions of the Court of Urbino. 
Incidertally, Coole Park was the only place he knew that came close to the 
ideals of Urbino. And then he thinks of the present times, which no longer 
bear that stamp of serenity and excellence. He says - 


Here and there one would notice sons and daughters, perhaps even 
the more dutiful grandsons and grand daughters, but in the eyes 
of those, though not in their conversation, an acute observer might 
discover disquiet and a restless longing for the moment when they 
could slip away to some night-club's compensating anarchy.?> 


We are reminded of the fourth section, 'My Descendants’ in the poem, 
‘Meditations in Time of Civil War' where Yeats voices a similar fear. 


And what if my descendants lose the flower 
Through natural declension of the soul, 

Through too much business with the passing hour, 
Through too much play, or marriage with a fool?#6 


For Yeats, ‘hereditary honour' was the basis of stability and cultural excellence 
in a nation required to retain the ‘flower’, that is, the imaginative vigorous 
mind. For him, 'imagination and tradition’ are more effective in transmitting 
the arts than ‘observation and experience of life’. 

As he goes on to describe the picture galleries, discussing the relative merits 
of Swedish and French impressionism, he is reminded of his brother's pictures 
which concentrate on place and people, more akin to the Swedish manner 
which is informed by a common emotion. He writes here: 


I am constantly reminded of my brother, who continually paints 
from memory the people and houses of the village where he lived 
as a child; but the people of Rosses will never care about his 
pictures, and these painters paint for all educated Stockholm. They 
have found an emotion held in common, and are no longer, like 
the rest of us, solitary spectators.2’ 
It is the idea of a nation held together by 'an emotion held in common’ that 
Yeats, strove to seek. In 'Coole Park, 1929', he says he had found himself 
drawn to a shared emotion in Lady Gregory's house, where - 
Great works constructed there in nature's spite 
For scholars and poets after us, 
Thoughts long knitted into a single thought, 
A dance-like glory that those walls begot.28 
But, Ireland lacked institutions, which could draw all men culturally through 
education and training. Yeats had tried, along with Lady Gregory and Synge, 
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to create such an institution through the Irish National Theatre, which would 
cater to the best native talents and help in educating the public in matters 
of aesthetic appreciation. Yeats acknowledges that his name figured in the 
list for the Nobel Prize largely for his work in the Theatre. And in his now 
famous speech on ‘The Irish Theatre' at the Swedish Royal Academy, he 
mentioned with deep humility his debt to Lady Gregory and Synge. 


I am speaking without notes and the image of old fellow workers 
comes upon me as if they were present, above all the embittered 
life and death of one, and of another's laborious, solitary age, and 
I say, 'when your king gave me medal and diploma, two forms 
should have stood, one at either side of me, an old woman sinking 
into the infirmity of age and a young man's ghost. I think when 
Lady Gregory's name and John Synge's name are spoken by future 
generations, my name, if remembered, will come up in the talk, 
and that if my name is spoken first their names will come in 
turn because of the years we worked together. I think that both 
had been well pleased to have stood beside me at the great 
reception at your Palace, for their work and mine has delighted 
in history and tradition. I think as I speak these words of how 
deep down we have gone, below all that is individual, modern 
and restless, seeking foundations for an Ireland that can only come 
into existence in a Europe that is still but a dream.2? 


The first lines that come to mind from his poetry are the closing stanzas of 
‘The Municipal Gallery Revisited.’ In the last section of stanza VI and in stanza 
VII he wrote - 


We three alone in modern times had brought 
Everything down to that sole test again, 
Dream of the noble and the beggar-man. 


VH 


And here's John Synge himself, that rooted man, 

'Forgetting human words', a grave deep face. 

You that would judge me, do not judge alone 

This book or that, come to this hallowed place 

Where my friends' portraits hang and look thereon; 

Ireland's history in their lineaments trace; 

Think where man's glory most begins and ends, 

And say my glory was I had such friends.?0 
These lines, composed in 1937, re-create the spirit, the essence of his speech 
recorded in 1923. The continuity and consistency of his thoughts is, indeed, 
striking. Yeats believed that ‘Ireland's history' rests with their works, which 
has ‘delighted in history and tradition’. 
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Yeats's visit to the Town Hall reminds him of Byzantium. He writes - 


Here there is no important French influence, for all that has not 
come out of the necessities of site and material, no matter in what 
school the artist studied, carries the mind backward to 
Byzantium?! 
He compares the Town Hall to the Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, the 
latter built according to public opinion and wishes of subscribers. His account 
of the Town Hall evokes the craftsmanship of Byzantine artists. He notes - 


The Town Hall of Stockholm, upon the other hand, is decorated 
by many artists, working in harmony with one another and with 
the design of the building as a whole, and yet all in seeming 
perfect freedom.?? 


He then continues to describe the sense of oneness in the work, although 
created by many hands. Every bit of the decoration inside the Town Hall 
suggests both novelty and tradition. And he says 


[....] all that multitude and unity, could hardly have been possible, 
had not love of Stockholm and belief in its future so filled men 
of different minds, classes and occupations that they almost 
attained the supreme miracle, the dream that has haunted all 
religions, and loved one another. No work comparable in method 
or achievement has been accomplished since the Italian cities felt 
the excitement of the Renaissance, for in the midst of our 
individualistic anarchy, growing always, as it seemed, more 
violent, have arisen once more subordination, design, a sense of 
human need.” 


Violence arising out of disharmony in thought has destroyed the 'many 
ingenious lovely things' in Ireland. We are reminded of the lines in the "The 
Second Coming' where he says - 


Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned.34 


Love of Stockholm in the hearts of the Swedish people has helped preserve 
its monuments where ‘individual anarchy’ has no place. Thus, in the poem, 
‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’, Yeats mockingly states that the great minds 
of Ireland who had worked to build the nation, had failed to take cognizance 
of the possible destruction that could follow. In section V he says - 

Come let us mock at the great 

That had such burdens on the mind 

And toiled so hard and late 

To leave some monument behind, 

Nor thought of the levelling wind. 
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The unity of culture he found in Stockholm's monuments and in every aspect 
of life -was for him a realization of his Byzantine ideal. It was something, 
which he had envisioned for Ireland. He compares the Stockholm Town Hall 
to Byzantium and the Italian Renaissance, all three representing that ultimate 
unity of culture, which alone can sustain such civilizations. This unity of culture 
he had partially experienced in Coole, where 'Honour had lived so long’, 

What he had found in miniature at Coole, Yeats now found in Sweden. 
It was a projection of the Byzantium, he was to give expression to in ‘Sailing 
to Byzantium’ date 1927, where the 'monuments of unaging intellect’ could 
be preserved. And this was what he had hoped for his own country as well. 
Thus, in his prose impression of Sweden, we find anticipations of his thoughts 
that find expression later in his poems. At the same time, we find expressions 
of his feelings contained in poems written earlier, such as ‘Nineteen Hundred 
and Nineteen’. And what had begun as a search for artistic identity in his 
early youth, as recorded in 'Reveries Over Childhood and Youth', now finds 
culmination in the recognition of his status as a leading literary figure with 
the award of the Nobel Prize for literature, which he aptly terms 'The Bounty 
of Sweden', 

There are numerous such instances scattered through all the sections of 
Autobiographies which bring out the close correspondence with his poems. 
Autobiographies gives us a record of the workings of the poet's mind, his 
impressions and responses made by the poet himself. It involves a technique 
akin to that of poctry. It is the technique that has been defined by Seamus 
Heaney in his essay, ‘Feeling into Words' - 

“Technique, as I would define it, involves not only a poet's way 
with words, his management of metre, rhythm and verbal texture; 
it involves also a definition of his stance towards life, a definition 
of his own reality. It involves the discovery of ways to go out 
of his normal cognitive bounds and raid the inarticulate: a dynamic 
alertness that mediates between the origins of feeling in memory 
and experience and the formal ploys that express these in a work 
of art.36 


‘Reveries Over Childhood and Youth' does not merely delineate the life 
of the poet as a child and then his development into early manhood. Throughout 
we find the artist secking to discover the ‘origins of feeling in memory and 
experience’ in order to recreate the past. His initial attempts at writing verse 
and his concern with the problem of self-expression, find corollaries in his 
poems written earlier and some written at about the same time. The dreamy, 
delicate, wistful thoughts of the young poet as described in this volume in 
terms of style and rhythm are seen to correspond to Yeats's early poems, such 
as "The Lake Isle of {nnisfree’ and 'He Wishes for the Cloths of Heaven’. 
At the same time, his concern with the art of expression, as expressed in 
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Autobiographies finds correspondences in his letters written over a long period 
of time, between 1888 and 1936, as well as in poems such as 'A Coat! and 
'The Fisherman’, 

His poems reflect the development in his thoughts and the changes in his 
approach according to the changing circumstances of his life. But in 
Autobiographies there is an attempt to gather large areas of experience into 
a unit of thought and present it in analytical detail. Thus, the different volumes 
of Autobiographies convey a unified impression of the different phases of his 
experiences and journey through life. He has, indeed, 'hammered' his ‘thoughts 
into unity', fulfilling a poetic commandment - 'Hammer your thoughts into 
unity’, that had 'formed’ in his head without his willing it, when he was a 
young man of twenty-three or twenty-four, as he states in the essay, 'If I Were 
Four and Twenty’. 

Thus, the search for identity for himself as an artist and for Ireland as 
a land of culture and tradition, as expressed in 'Reveries Over Childhood and 
Youth' is traced through his various literary, mystical, romantic and cultural 
interests depicted in The Trembling of the Veil. His work for the establishment 
of the Irish theatre and his fruitful association with Lady Gregory is presented 
in Dramatis Personae, while his growing anxiety and disenchantment with 
the mediocrity and lack of refinement among his fellow-Irishmen find 
expression in Estrangement and The Death of Synge with Synge epitomising 
the highest level to which artistic effort can rise and the utter vacuity in the 
people who fail to recognise that. The Bounty of Sweden records the final 
triumph of Yeats's dreams of artistic fulfilment and achievement of identity. 

The early fears, the struggles, the growing confidence and the final 
achievement that the poet finds, become translated into ‘an artifice of eternity’ 
wrought out of what his ‘own resinous heart has fed’. Thus, till the end, there 
is an unblemished freshness and vigour because all his work stems from within 
him, from ‘the foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart’. It is the voice of truth 
that one hears, which makes it universal and a work of art. Yeats's 
Autobiographies, poems and letters are the expressions of that voice, which 
make them concomitant with one another. Therefore, Yeats's Autobiographies 
requires to be read in relation to his poems and letters to appreciate its deeper 
beauty as a poetic composition and as a work of art. 


'W.B. Yeats, Autobiographies, Bracken Books, London, 1995, p.74. Hereafter 
abbreviated Autobiographies. 


?W B Yeats, Collected Poems, Rupa & Co., Calcutta, 1993, p.166. Hereafter 
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Pinter's Political Journey: From Apathy to 
Activism? 


Dipendu Chakrabarti 


How do you solve a problem like Pinter? It is so difficult to categorize him 
as a playwright, since his plays are both realistic and anti-realistic, and 
thematically absurdist but technically anti-absurdist, anti-political, yet political. 
Unlike his contemporaries such as Osborne, Wesker, Arden, he never attacked 
or defended any political ideology. And unlike Beckett, whose influence he 
frankly acknowledged, he could not keep himself aloof from political 
engagement in his personal life. As a matter of fact, his political activism 
would grow rapidly, although it would not affect in any way the unique 
dramatic form which has earned a new name - Pinteresque. How can a man 
thus manage to keep apart his dramatic and political spheres? Is this indicative 
of a split personality, or a survival strategy? Does it smack of opportunism, 
or a typical manifestation of post-modern identity? Is Pinter the dramatist, 
who withholds information about the characters in his plays, the same person 
who pours out all kinds of information about U.S. imperialism in Latin 
America? If it is impossible to know my next-door neighbour or my guest 
or my friend, how can we be sure about the roles played by the Big Powers? 
How does Pinter relate his non-political dramatic practice to his increasing 
political commitment? In fact today it is this Pinter problem that disturbs us 
much more than the language games analysed by Quigley in his book The 
Pinter Problem.! 

Not that Pinter has been unaware of this all-too-obvious contradiction. In 
his Nobel speech he has himself raised the issue and also defended his own 
unique dramatic form and his right to express his political views outside the 
theatrical space. He has drawn the distinction between the vocation of a writer 
and the obligation of a citizen. Thus one hears. the two voices of Pinter - 
Pinter who keeps politics out of his plays and Pinter who keeps his plays 
out of his political agenda. 

The Nobel lecture on 'Art, Truth and Politics' begins with the statement: 


In 1958 I wrote the following: 'There are no hard distinctions 
between what is real and what is unreal, nor between what is 
true and what is false. A thing is not necessarily either true or 
false; it can be both true and false.’ I believe that these assertions 
shall make sense and do still apply to the exploration of reality 
through art. So as a writer | stand by them but as a citizen | 
cannot. As a citizen | must ask: 'What is true? What is false?'"? 


Obviously Pinter's conception of the real in art is post-modern, but his 
acceptance of the real outside the realm of art is not. Drama, according to 
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him, is a site for the overlapping and also conflicting view-points from which 
characters are made visible. It should not be an embodiment of a single point 
of view, or for that matter, the dramatists' own philosophy. Pinter rejects so- 
called political drama because of its pre-conceived ideological framework. His 
own political plays (One for the Road, Party Time, Mountain Language, Ashes 
to Ashes), \ike his other plays, leave so much that is vague and unexplained. 
This is, indeed, a new kind of political theatre, which calls attention to political 
repression without specifying or defining its geographical location or its 
ideological underpinning. Neither Bertolt Brecht nor Jean-Paul Sartre could 
think of such a political theatre that deliberately withholds vital information 
about the politics it deals with. Pinter's mystifying technique, which conceals 
much more than it reveals or dilutes what is revealed, is all right for his non- 
political plays. But so far as his political plays are concerned, inaccessibility 
of information looks more like politics of evasion than like an artistic strategy. 
However much he tries to erect a Chinese wall between the role of a writer 
and that of a citizen, they are not mutually exclusive in the case of all writers. 
This art/politics binary seems to hark back to aestheticism of old. One recalls 
the famous debate in The Observer (195) where lonesco and Kenneth Tynan 
fought over the question whether the writer should have a social commitment. 
Jonesco's report is relevant in this context: 


A playwright simply writes plays, in which he can offer only a 
testimony, not a didactic message........ Any work of art which 
was idcological and nothing else would be pointless........ inferior 
to the doctrine it claimed to illustrate, which would already have 
been expressed in its proper language, that of discursive 
demonstration. An ideological play can be no more than the 
vulgarization of an ideology......... 3 


There is definitely an affinity between Pinter's and Ionesco's stand on the 
function of drama. It is nothing but old aestheticism in a new garb. The only 
difference is that they do not care for a coherent world of art. On the contrary, 
they believe that art expresses our epistemological uncertainty about life. But 
the affinity ends there, for Pinter, unlike Ionesco, would not use absurdist 
devices to underscore the ultimate meaninglessness of human action. Though 
he declared in 1961, “I'm not committed as a writer, in the usual sense of 
the term, either religiously or politically. And I am not conscious of any 
particular social function. I write because I want to write’, he had already 
taken a political stand as a conscientious objector and paid the fine for it 
during the World War II. Beckett joined the Resistance Movement in France 
but never identified with it, and Ionesco had little interest in the politics of 
the Second World War. Pinter, too, initially distanced himself from the kind 
of political involvement that attracted the intellectuals of his time, and he 
became more vocal in his political apathy vis-a-vis Osborne and Wesker. One 
does not find any Jimmy Porter talking about big social and political issues 
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in his plays, and until the 1980s in his personal life Pinter did not care much 
about the political issues that agitated the intellectuals, e.g. the cold war, the 
Iron curtain in Soviet Russia, the hegemony of the two super powers. In fact, 
his interest in politics grew rapidly when he became a celebrity. Even then 
he did not use his celebrity status to make any specific political statement 
in his later plays. 

The separation of Pinter the dramatist and Pinter the political activist has 
been maintained consistently, which is reflected in his Nobel speech, where 
he begins to talk about his own dramatic art and then devotes more time to 
the Iraq war launched by the U.S.A. on the basis of a lie, the intervention 
of the U.S.A. in Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guatemala. His condemnation 
of the U.S. foreign policy has a fierceness that was shown in the past only 
by the communists. Jean Paul Sartre refused to accept the Nobel Prize, but 
it seems that Pinter accepted it only to use it as an ovcasion for attacking 
the hidden agenda of American éxpansionism. It may be a tactical stand for 
him. In 1966 Pinter accepted the CBE (Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire), but in 1988, he signed ‘Charter 88', a manifesto demanding a Bill 
of Rights and a written constitution for Britain. The same Pinter, when he 
was asked by Encounter about the Macmillan government's first negotiations 
on Britain's entry into the Common Market, said rather arrogantly: 


'I have no interest in the matter and do not care what happens.” 
Again in 1968 he said to an interviewer: 


‘T am categorically anti-the Americans in Vietnam, And I feel 
strongly in favour of Israel. 


But he later protested outside the gates of the Israeli Embassy against the 
attack of the Palestinians. 

Such shifts in Pinters political stand may apparently suggest an impulsive 
response to changing political situations. But on closer analysis it shows his 
alertness to the demands of a new political issue. His journey from political 
apathy to political activism has never been motivated by a political doctrine. 
It is a personal decision without an institutional compulsion. While many left- 
wing intellectuals have passed from political activism to political aphasia, 
Pinter has been more and more vocal in his crusade against violation of human 
rights, whether it is in Turkey (which he visited along with Arthur Miller 
as a member of the PEN), or Nicaragua, or Chile, or Guatemala. He did not 
support the totalitarian regimes in Soviet Russia and East Europe, but he has 
pointed out in his Nobel speech how after the collapse of the Soviet bloc 
the American policy of 'full spectrum dominance’ has made the U.S.A. not 
the leader, but the enemy of the 'free world’. No Communist writer, not even 
Brecht, dared to use such rudely abusive language about America and Britain, 
her closest ally. In a letter to the Guardian condemning NATO's 1999 bombing 
of Serbia he wrote: 
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US foreign policy can be defined as follows: 'Kiss my arse or 
I'll kick your head in ... Blair is the one who kisses Clinton's 
arse fervently and dreams that he is Mrs. Thatcher.® 


He also wrote a poem ‘American Football - A Reflection on the Gulf War’ 
which is so full of obscene images that the leading magazines refused to publish 
it. This deliberate use of four-letter words is the only common feature of 
Pinters plays and political responses, though linguistically they operate 
differently. Pinter's plays use realistic dialogues in such a way as to make 
us aware of the inadequacy of our linguistic resources. On the contrary, his 
political statements are precise and hard-hitting. His plays certainly have some 
of the features of the post-modern art, where the boundary between the real 
and the unreal is blurred. But when Pinter faces the political world, his feet 
are planted firmly on the ground. He explains everything like an astute political 
analyst and expresses it in the passionate voice of an angry crusader. We hear 
this Pinter in his Nobel speech when he talked about the American invasion 
of Iraq, and quoted from a poem by Pablo Neruda, 'I'm Explaining a Few 
Things’. In his plays he refuses to explain anything. 

His political plays very effectively show how the minorities are deprived 
of their own language (Mountain Language), how the dissidents are tortured 
with sadistic pleasure (One for the Road, Precisely, The New World Order), 
how the upper-class people enjoy their club culture ignoring the violation of 
human rights (Party Time), how the male power in a domestic situation can 
bring: back the memory of a tyrannical regime (Ashes to Ashes), but you would 
not know whether he is talking about America, or Britain, or Turkey, or 
Nicaragua. His political plays do not explore or support any political doctrine, 
nor do they refer to recognizable political institutions. Reading his plays one 
just cannot imagine that this dramatist can be so outspoken about the political 
issues in the real world. 

Some critics would like to consider Pinter's plays as games, and John Fowles 
has found the spirit of cricket in his own works, and in Pinter’s too: 


All audiences are for us batsmen to be dismissed and essentially 
to be left gasping. This is why both of us are counted difficult 
to understand.’ 


Can one say the same thing about his politics? Is it the calculated act of a 
conscientious but clever celebrity to reinvent himself as a counterpart of the 
dissident intellectual of the socialist bloc? Or is it the natural metamorphoses 
of an artist whose aversion to politics would gradually lead to a political 
conversion under the pressure of world politics? 

With hindsight one can, of course, locate certain traces of Pinter's political 
concern in his early plays, despite his authorial apolitical stand. The Room, 
The Dumb Waiter, The Birthday Party, The Caretaker, the so called 'Comedies 
of Menace' not only deal with the vulnerability of the individual in the modern 
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society but also explore the theme of dominance and resistance in our 
interpersonal relations. This is certainly a kind of micro-politics in the 
Foucauldian sense, in which race, gender, family and individual identity criss- 
cross with each other in generating a clash of discourses. The personal here 
becomes the political (more prominently in The Homecoming in terms of sexual 
politics) whereas the political becomes the personal in Pinter's political plays 
(particularly in Ashes to Ashes). Seen from this perspective, there is no big 
jump on the part of Pinter from a political desert to a political glacier. Each 
step he chose was prompted by an open-minded decision to undertake a 
hazardous journey from his own theatre of micro-politics to the global theatre 
of realpolitik. This is the career graph of Pinter the citizen but Pinter the 
creative artist (the playwright, the director, the actor, the poet and the script- 
writer) follows him using the same roadmap - but speaking from behind a 
mask made indispensable by his artistic obligation. Maybe such an attempt 
to link up the roles of Pinter the citizen and Pinter the playwright may sound 
like special pleading, and the Pinter Problem remains unresolved. Such a 
problem is still a matter of great academic interest, but more important is 
the fact that Pinter who was awarded Nobel Prize as a playwright spoke in 
his Nobel Speech less about his plays than about the global theatre of menace, 
which is the threat to the ‘dignity of a man', a typical liberal humanist term 
that has more relevance today than the Postmodern celebration of the death 
of Man. 
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Arguably the most prominent and certainly one of the most controversial figure 
among the late New England Puritan clerics, Cotton Mather was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony on February 12, 1663, the eldest child of Increase 
Mather (1639-1723), the preeminent Boston Congregationalist minister and one- 
time President of Harvard University. He was also the grandchild of Richard 
Mather and John Cotton, both highly regarded Puritan clergies, especially the 
latter, who represented the “ideal of priestly stewardship” in colonial New 
England.’ This singular family lineage of ministership in the Puritan church, 
and of intellect, faith, and a record of public service, combined with the “honour 
and duty” of being the son of an illustrious father marked Cotton Mather’s 
life and career in the church indelibly. Precocious to the point of being brilliant, 
the young Mather entered Harvard at the age of twelve. After some initial 
problems with speech impediment (which he successfully overcame), and of 
adjusting to campus life due to his young age, Mather graduated at fifteen (in 
1678). Subsequently, he received his Masters degree in 1681 and joined the 
Old North Church of Boston as his father’s assistant. Soon, the congregation 
asked the young Cotton to be its pastor, overseeing matters of faith for the 
Church members. In May 1685, Cotton Mather was ordained a full minister 
of the Church and became his father’s colleague, and shared the pulpit duties 
with him till 1723, when Increase Mather died. Ministering to the congregation 
under the shadow of his father for close to forty years, Cotton Mather could 
lead the Old North Boston Church for only five years, before he passed away 
on February 13, 1728. 

Cotton Mather’s life was one of dedication to his pastoral calling, which 
included a range of duties: preaching (two to three times a week), catechizing, 
visiting parishioners, praying with sick and the bereaved, collecting funds for 
worthy causes, and providing for the needy among the congregation, and so 
on. In recognition of his reputation as a Christian minister and as a man of 
learning, the University of Glasgow in Scotland honoured Mather with a doctor 
of divinity degree in 1710, an honour he cherished all his life. The same year, 
he published Bonaficius or Essay to do Good, which reinforced Mather’s 
commitment to a life of social service, and (in his own words), of “a continual 
conversation with heaven.” In Bonafacius, he urges his readers to consider 
humanitarian acts that are surprisingly forward-looking for their day and age: 
rewarding students for good behaviour than punishing them for their 
infractions; advice to doctors to consider the mental health of patients as a 
source of their possible physical illnesses, etc. Furthermore, Mather was aware 
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of the many political and social evils of the time, including slavery in the 
southern of America, where he felt that the slave owners were sinfully remiss 
in their Christian duty to give the enslaved Africans opportunities to become 
literate enough to read the Bible. He also worked tirelessly to see that jail 
conditions improved, and that the poor pastorates in and around Boston 
received funds for their (generally) impoverished schools. 

Alongside his specific interest in religious studies and in the humanities 
in general, Cotton Mather maintained a life-long engagement with the various 
and newly emerging fields of scientific studies that were becoming popular 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As his biographers have noted, 
Mather did not see a conflict between his theological calling in life and his 
idea of himself as a natural philosopher. In his Christian Philosophies (1721), 
Mather taught men to recognize and appreciate, with gratitude, the splendours 
of God’s creation, both on earth and beyond, a theme that is also present 
in his published work on medical science The Angel of Bethesda (written in 
1724, but printed in 1972). In this, Cotton Mather anticipates the eighteenth 
century deists who (among other things) believed that the course of nature 
“proved” the existence of God. As Babette Levy has noted, “To [Mather] nature 
and nature’s wonders were to be used to demonstrate [his] insistence that 
Science should be ‘a mighty and wondrous incentive to Religion’? instead 
of being mutually incompatible and hostile. Mather’s active engagement with 
science finds its articulation in his Curiosa Americana (1712-1714), where 
he observed and recorded various American natural phenomena in considerable 
detail. The book won him a coveted membership in the Royal Society, many 
of whose scientifically-oriented members were eager to know, and learn, about 
the New World. Furthermore, Mather was the earliest American to comment 
on plant hybridization, and in this and other related matters he was in extensive 
correspondence with such eminent scientists as Robert Boyle, for instance. 
For all his scientific interest and his knowledge about science (and medicine), 
however, Cotton Mather was essentially an enthusiastic amateur, observing, 
recording, and reporting (to the Royal Society) of the natural world around 
him; he remained far removed from the scientific ideas, experiments, and 
controversies that preoccupied the scientific minds in the capitals of Europe. 
However, there was one area of science and medicine in which Mather took 
a leadership role: his effort to inoculate the population of Massachusetts against 
smallpox during the epidemic of 1721. Predictably, his advocacy met with 
considerable public and pastoral disapproval, as being theologically suspect 
and fraught with health risks, especially when Mather had his own son 
inoculated and who came close to death from it. Ironically, while his fight 
for inoculation was recorded in the annals of the Royal Society, he was denied 
the right to affix “FRS” to his name, largely because of the controversy it 
generated. 


Early in his adult life, Cotton Mather was drawn into the fraught politics 
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of colonial Massachusetts, much as his father Increase and his grandfather John 
Cotton had been before him. Three events from these days of conflict-driven 
and tension-charged political life of seventeenth century Massachusetts 
influenced his career and his reputation in his community: the revocation, in 
1681, of the original Massachusetts Bay charter by the London Court of 
Chancery, and the installation of the Anglican royal governor, Sir Edmond 
Andros the same year; following the Glorious Revolution in England in 1689, 
a new charter for the Bay colonies was negotiated and went into effect in 1692, 
even though the new document was widely criticized for forcing the colonists 
to accept governors appointed by the English king; and the rise and fall of 
in popularity of the first governor under the new charter, Sir William Phips, 
a protege of Increase Mather, and whose appointment to the office was strongly 
supported by both the Mathers. Cotton’s involvement in these strife-filled 
political events of his day were largely counterproductive, and it brought home 
one disturbing reality to the theocratic Puritan leadership in the Bay colonies: 
that the royal power in England—and its political authority in Massachusetts, 
the royal governor—would hitherto have scant sympathy for the “Puritan ideas 
of church polity and colonial rule” (the phrase is Babette Levy’s). 

For all his interest and involvement in science, medicine, and the politics 
of colonial Massachusetts, Cotton Mather has to be seen and understood as 
a man of religion, first and last: a Church minister who came to represent 
the late New England Puritan orthodoxy—its religious and moral discipline 
and its intellectual diligence; its genuine piety and deeply-felt religious and 
moral obligation to a life dedicated to the service of God as well as to his 
fellow men, but also the orthodoxy’s creedal narrowness, and its refusal to 
open itself up to free inquiry. The early English Puritans and their later-day 
counterparts in the American colonies were profoundly influenced by the 
doctrines of John Calvin (1509-1564), the famed French Protestant theologian 
of che European Reformation, and Cotton Mather was no exception. As a 
Calvinist, Mather accepted the complete sovereignty of God in his life, and 
of obedience to God’s will as paramount and absolute. While man was 
incapable of comprehending the true nature of God, Calvin argued, yet it was 
his duty to commit himself to gain some form of knowledge of God. Hence, 
man must continually strive to attain at least some measure of understanding 
of the Divine. And it is through the revealed words of God in the Bible, and 
from the lessons that he is able to draw from nature that man is able to achieve 
this understanding, albeit somewhat imperfectly. Adhering to the Calvinist 
doctrine of predestination, Puritans like Mather believed, first, in the 
“unconditional election” i.e., God “elects” (or saves) who He will, regardless 
of faith or good works. And, second, that election or reprobation is predestined, 
as God knows beforehand who will be saved. Finally, Mather believed 
wholeheartedly in the Calvinist idea of “irresistible grace” of God wherein 
grace is given freely: one can neither earn God’s grace, nor, once given, refuse 
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it. What these Calvinist ideas meant for Cotton Mather was a life of total 
commitment to his faith; of seeking salvation in and through God’s words 
in the Bible and as they were interpreted by the Elders in the Puritan Church; 
a life of continual prayer and preparation, and of self-discipline and self- 
criticism; and, finally, an insistence on personal regenerative spiritual 
experience (akin to the celebrated Pauline “conversion” in the New Testament). 
And emerging from his Calvinism was Mather’s devotion to service, which, 
with the growing ecumenical spirit of his later years, was strengthened -bylfts 
conservative pietism. 

If piety and high moral seriousness, service and devotion to Christian ideals 
marked the positive aspects of Cotton Mather’s Puritanism, then what Vernon 
Parrington has scathingly called “the inquisitional pettiness of the Genevan 
(i.e., the Calvinistic) system of theology and discipline”? surfaces in his role 
in the tragic events surrounding the Salem Witchcraft trials of 1692, when 
at least twenty persons were condemned to die as “witches” or for practicing 
“witchery” and black magic, and over three hundred others were variously 
charged with lesser but sorcery-related crimes Throughout the unfortunate 
series of events, Mather stood firm in his conviction: witchcraft in 
Massachusetts was real. However, his notoriety as an instigator of the hysteria 
in Salem Village notwithstanding, historical evidence today belies Mather’s 
pivotal role (see below). 

Like several prominent New England clergy before him, including his father 
Increase, Cotton Mather was a prolific writer. He is credited with an impressive 
four hundred publications, chief among which is the magisterial Magnalia 
Christi American; or The Ecclesiastical History of New England, from Its First 
Planning in the Year 1620, unto the Year of Our Lord, 1698, which was first 
published in London in 1702. The eight hundred page plus opus records the 
history of the Church in America from the founding of New England in 1620 
to his own times. Divided into eight sections, the book is a “unified, epic 
jeremiad,” whose theme is the glory of Massachusetts theocracy that the latter- 
day back-sliding Puritans (with the help of some Anglicans) were bent on 
destroying. And Mather’s principal aim in his work was (in his own words) 
to keep “Alive, as far as this poor Essay may contribute thereunto, the Interests 
of a Dying Religion in our Churches.” 

Besides the Magnalia Christi Americana, Mather’s other well-known works 
are Memorable Providences, Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions (1689), 
a book which, in the public mind, at least, was initially responsible for 
fomenting the witchcraft excitement in Massachusetts, both among the 
educated and the unlettered, and the much-reviled Wonders of Invisible World 
(1693), which deals directly with and brings to light the psychology of - 
witchcraft hysteria, the “devil fear” that (in Parrington’s caustic formulation) 
“bit ... deeply into the imagination of Puritan New England.* Written at the 
request of the Lieutenant-Governor Stoughton, the latter book was meant as 
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a document supporting the verdict against the Salem “witches.” The mass of 
documented details against the accused were presented in Mather’s pages as 
compelling evidence that demanded harsh church and state action. While 
Memorable Providences, Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions and Wonders 
of Invisible World have largely shaped public view of Mather as New England’s 
foremost “witch hunter,” his recent biographers and historians of the period 
have presented a more complex, and, surprisingly, a relatively tolerant picture 
of the man. Scholars now seem to agree that Mather cautioned the judges 
from using the controversial “spectral evidence” against the accused; he 
believed that punitive action against the “witches” should be avoided in favour 
of more traditional religious approach of prayers and fasting. The consensus 
among New England historians today is that more lives would have been saved 
if only the judges had heeded Mather’s cautionary words. Furthermore, the 
late publication of Wonders of Invisible World would bear out recent scholarly 
opinion that the short book did much less to inflame public hostility toward 
the alleged “witches” that was earlier thought. And with the publication of 
Increase Mather’s Cases of Conscience (c. 1693), public and church opinion 
were moving away from accepting “spectral evidence” as a mark of guilt. 
The Salem nightmare was nearing its end. 

Contemporary accounts as well as his copious writings tell a tale of Cotton 
Mather’s vanity, his inhibitions, his provincialism, the formalism of his fasts 
and vigils, his dark introspection and personal tragedies —the deaths of his 
wives and of thirteen of his sixteen, not to mention his struggles with religious 
doubts and human temptations that on occasion cast a shadow of anxiety over 
questions of faith and his self-discipline. But his was also a life of intellectual 
and theological accomplishment, of high moral righteousness, hard work, and 
good deeds, all marks of a true Puritan clergy. But his yearning fora continuation 
of the glories of New England theocracy was already a dying dream, fading 
faster and irrevocably than he could ever fully comprehend or imagine. In the 
end, though, Babette Levy’s recounting of an incident from Mather’s life is 
instructive and appropriate. When Cotton Mather’s son asked him by which 
precept he wanted to be remembered, he reportedly answered with the word 
“Fructuosus,” an apt descriptor of a life that was worthy and fruitful.’ 

More secular in character than Memorable Providences, Relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions and Wonders of Invisible World, though stil! full 
of providential interpretation of events and the “suitable admonition of Piety” 
Mather could draw from them, his dairies for the years 1681-1708 (published 
in 1911) and for the year 1712 (published in 1972) mark a significant 
achievement for Cotton Mather, both as a writer and a recorder and interpreter 
of events and people in colonial New England. The practice of keeping a diary 
was common amongst the seventeenth and eighteenth century literati (mostly 
men), and the two most well known were the Diary by the eminent church 
minister and poet Michael Wigglesworth (1631-1705), and the Diary of Judge 
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Samuel Sewall of Boston (1652-1730). So it was entirely natural for Cotton 
-Mather to keep a journal for a good part of his adult life (much as his father 
and his grandfather had done before him). As scholars have pointed out, Puritan 
diaries (and autobiographies) are for the most part formulaic and hence are 
somewhat predictable: the individual diarist shows a tendency to relate his 
personal experience to an accepted life-goal or purpose. For instance, the life 
of a saint (as in, say, John Bunyon’s Grace Abounding to his Chief Sinner, 
1666) follows an expected course of salvation. The diaries, too, closely follow 
a paradigm of doubt, conversion, and spiritual growth. But as the seventeenth 
century winded down, the diaries (as well as spiritual narratives and 
autobiographies) became less formulaic and more secular, with their focus on 
private and individual concerns—and Mather’s Dairy needs to be read and 
considered in this changed historical, cultural, and literary context. 

Generally speaking, in his diaries, as we shall see, below, Cotton Mather 
eschewed recording the substantive detail of daily life as he (and others he 
knew) lived at that time. Instead, the focus is on the diarist’s spiritual and 
personal growth as he struggles (St. Augustine-like, almost) against sexual 
temptations, and his debilitating sorrows that had taught him acceptance and 
brought him closer to his Maker. The most poignant sections of Mather’s’ 
Diary, however, have to do with the author’s personal loss and his feelings 
of grief. the death of his two wives, especially Abigail, his first wife of sixteen 
years, whom he married at the age of sixteen and for whom he cared deeply; 
the, passing away of his son Nathaniel, and the death of his four other children; 
and the mental breakdown of his third wife, Lydia. Two other themes are 
uppermost in Mather’s mind: repetitive accounts of births, illnesses, deaths, 
and preaching give way to accounts of private prayers and fasting. And like 
a true Calvinist, Mather often bewails his own sinfulness and unworthiness 
_for God’s favour, but he also acknowledges the urgency to do good, which 
finds expression in the many acts of kindness and mercy he practices in his 
daily life, and in the lives of his neighbours and parishioners. But the “the 
stretched passion” of the Puritans (in Alan Simpson’s memorable phrase) which 
made them who they were is to be seen in the power and the practice of 
Puritan piety, and Mather’s Diary offers us a compelling account of both. 
What emerges from the Diary (among other things), then, is a picture of the 
interior of the Puritan mind—what it meant for them to pray, how they prayed, 
what they expected of themselves and their God. 

Puritans in colonial New England regarded the mind in terms of the faculties 
“reason” and “will,” a view that separated thought and feeling to ascribe a 
duality to the mind. The assumption that the mind is a duality has proved 
especially important to the interpretation of Puritanism in colonial America. 
If the Puritan’s mind was a duality moving back and forth among the faculties, 
the problem is one of establishing the relationship of the two parts—the 
religious emotion or piety,’ and, especially, the received ideas, for the cultural 
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historians of Puritanism to make two assumptions. First, that emotion somehow 
produces ideas, or phrased differently, that religious ideas shaped and molded 
` the articulations of piety; and, second, that piety and intellect were historically 
in opposition to one another. Both assumptions may have contributed to a 
tendency among the psychologists and historians of Puritanism to think of 
this psychic process in as entailing a “movement” from feeling to thought. 
Both group of scholars hold that the mind was a duality; and both imply that 
piety and intellect separate. 

Literary and social historians have made use of the traditional Puritan 
psychology with its mechanistic overtones in which piety somehow yielded 
intellect. Perry Miller subscribes to this view-, and in his New England Mind, 
he sums it up in an apt metaphor: “The emotional propulsion was fitted into 
the articulated philosophy as a shaft to a spearhead.”? And Alan Simpson, 
declaring that Miller has told us too much about the Puritan mind and not 
enough about the Puritan’s feelings, reveals a similar mode of thinking: “If 
the seventeenth century Puritan, with his formal training in scholasticism, 
usually tries to give a rational account of his faith, it is the stretched passion 
which makes him what he is. They are people who suffered and structure 
of logic ought to be allowed to mask that turmoil of feeling.”!° 

Miller’s and Simpson’s use of terms and metaphors which have mechanical, 
connotations and the conception of mind as a duality operating on a sequential 
basis, with emotion first in the sequence, gives the psychic process a deceptive 
neatness in which piety is an entity force. Furthermore, these mechanical terms 
are, essentially, abstractions which may establish relationships but they do not 
convey a state of duality, embedded as the idea is in our vocabulary, and 
we can, in fact, make meaningful distinctions between emotion and thought. 
But if we acknowledge that thinking and feeling are different modes of the 
psychic process, we should also give full importance to their connections: 
process is not simply the sum of thinking and feeling; rather, it is in some 
way their interaction. Men think within some emotional disposition and feel 
in a context that in part has been ordered by thought.”!! 

We should also consider the possibility that creativity in the relationship 
of Puritan intellect and emotion may have arisen in the intellect. Puritanism, 
after all, offered and explicit philosophy covering varied aspects of human 
existence. This philosophy defined man’s place in the world with great clarity: 
it told him who he was and what he might become; and it told him what 
God expected of him. But if man’s fate was clear, the fate of individuals 
was not. In its doctrine of “predestination and election.”!* Puritanism gave 
a man the assurance that his future had been decided. But it gave him not 
infallible indication of the nature of the decision. All he could know with 
absolute certainty was that God in his justice predestined ‘some men for 
salvation and others for damnation, These ideas reinforced a tendency toward 
self-awareness in men eager to determine whether or not they were of the 
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elect. Puritanism achieved the same result in yet another way—by explicitly 
demanding that man be aware of his emotions and be sensitive towards his 
own behavior. It did this by describing the dispositions of a godly mind. Sin, 
Puritan theology taught, might. be incurred as surely by attitude as by actions. 
Prayer, for example, was commended every Christian; but prayer without 
inward strain, even agony, is mere “Lip Labour”; it is a formality that offends 
God.! Prayer for spiritual blessings without faith that those blessings will be 
granted implies a doubt of God’s power and is equivalent to disbelief. Ordinary 
life, too, must be lived in a Christian habit of mind that did not violate the 
divine imperative by overvaluing the things of the world. The “manner of 
performance,” Increase Mather once said, “was the crucial thing in fulfilling 
the duties imposed by God.’!4 

Puritanism thus bred a deep concern about a state of mind. The norms of 
good thought and feeling were clear, and every Puritan felt the need for effort 
to bring his consciousness into harmony with these norms. And nowhere is 
the role of Puritan ideas in creating piety more clearly seen than in the Diary 
of Cotton Mather. A diary being the more intimate and immediate record of 
a writer’s thoughts, if spontaneous, expresses the writer’s feelings and his 
character than any other form of writing. This was peculiarly the case with 
Mather. He early formed the habit of placing on paper his mental processes, 
of evaluating his own spiritual condition, and of measuring himself in action 
by standards arbitrarily imposed on his own intellect, standards drawn from 
Scriptures and his interpretation of what the Scriptures required. Thus, the 
intellect’s application of a well-defined and ecclesiastically sanctioned moral 
code patterned Cotton Mather’s pietistic feelings and responses in approved 
ways. 

The most familiar figure among Puritans is the tormented soul, constantly 
examining his every thought and action, now convinced that hell awaits him, 
no grasping after the straw of hope that he is saved, and then once more 
falling into despair, He wants to believe; he tries, he fails, he succeeds, he 
fails again—always on the cycles of alternating moods. And Cotton Mather 
is a perfect example of the Puritan type. His Diary reverberates with his 
groaning, sighing, and panting after the Lord. From his early youth until his 
death at the age of sixty-five, his spirit fluctuated from despair to ecstasy. 
Between these emotions lay a vast number of others, but for Mather, few 
brought peace and repose. If Mather’s piety was more intense than most— 
in part because his familial heritage and his conception of his profession were 
unusual—its sources were similar to that of other Puritans. Mather lived in 
a world of ideas where God reigned, and man, diseased with sin, craved about 
His dispensation. Only God could save man and He made His decision about 
man’s fate without consulting anyone; man, helpless and sinful, did not deserve 
to be consulted. Evoking a world of uncertainty, these ideas, product of 
Mather’s Puritan intellect, engendered an anxiety in him that could be eased 
only by a conviction that he was somehow acceptable to God. 
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Cotton Mather never questioned the view of himself and of the other world 
that these conceptions imposed. His description of himself would have satisfied 
any Puritan, for any Puritan would have recognized himself in it. All his life 
Mather accused himself of sin that rendered him indescribably filthy. He was 
a “vile” sinner, “feeble and worthless,” suffering he once told God, spiritual 
“diseases... so complicated, that I am not able so much as distinctly to 
mention... much less can I remedy them.”!5 He employed these terms in 
describing himself when he was an adolescent, apparently in the midst of and 
agonizing crises of soul. He survived this crisis and though years later be 
sometimes appeared complacent he never lost his sense of sin. As an old man 
he confessed in a characteristic way his “Humiliation for my ... Miscarriages” 
and called himself “as tempted a Man, as any in the World” (II, 483). While 
the classic Puritan failures, idleness and waste, did not often contribute to 
his anxiety, Cotton Mather did recognize in himself pride and sensuality, the 
habits of mind that Christians always considered evil (I, 15, 79-80, 224-225, 
475). 

Mather’s anxiety arose when he found himself unable always to bring his 
behavior and his state of mind into harmony with his ideas. A true Christian, 
he knew, was humble—not swelled with pride. A true Christian did not prize . 
this world: he was to live in it and he was to give his best but at the same 
time the attention of his heart should be fastened upon God. Mather was pained 
by his failure to live up to this ideal. In his pride and sensuality, he disappointed 
both God and himself. Falling short of the divine imperative rendered him 
ugly in the sight of God: truly Cotton Mather wasaa filthy creature (L 24, 
62, passim). This troubling conception of who he was must certainly have 
helped induce the massive anxiety Mather endured for so long. From an early 
age Cotton Mather had learned of his sin; and by the time he reached maturity 
he did not have to be reminded of it, though he reminded himself often. The 
most trivial incident could set his fears in motion. When he had a toothache, 
he asked: “Have I not sinned with my Teeth? How? By sinful, graceless 
excessive Eating, and by excessive Speeches, for there are Literae dentales 
used in them?” (I, 24). 

The doctrine of predestination intensified Mather’s anxiety. Mather knew 
that God, in a moment of power and glory, had resolved the eternal fates 
of all men. He knew too that all men were sinners deserving of damnation; 
only those selected by the lord would escape a punishment all merited. God 
had made His choice, nothing could be done about it, for predestination was 
a fact, not a theory.!® 

Mather responded to this knowledge, associated as it is with the Christian 
inheritance, in several ways. Occasionally he achieved resignation, resolving 
“to resign all my concerns unto Him, without whom not a little Bird falls on 
the Ground” (I, 60). But more frequently he felt compelled to inventory his 
soul, to tabulate his worth. His Diary in one sense is an extended ledger of 
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his merit and his failings. He longed to discover that the balance was on the 
side of election (1, 60). Just as conventional Puritan ideas about human nature 
and predestination evoked Mather’s feelings about himself; so other related 
ideas helped him cope with his anxiety. One set of ideas incited another: Cotton 
Mather was a sinful, helpless soul, but he took comfort in the knowledge that 
God used the sinner for His own purpose. God chose him, Cotton Mather, for 
his vileness and used him for his divine purposes. This choice demonstrated 
God’s power: even a wretch like himself could be used in the Lord’s work. 
In this way when Mather recognized the fact of his sin, he was disconsolate 
and when he remembered the power of the Lord to use even a vile wretch 
his anxiety was converted to joy. It was wonderful but God worked in wonderful 
ways (II, 4-5). 

Received Puritan ideas about God stimulated strong piety. Mather longed 
for the Lord’s blessing, begged for His aid, and-strained to think, act, and 
feel in ways he imaged would earn His favour. “My highest Acquisition,” 
Mather wrote in his Diary, “I will beckon to bee, a Likeness unto God. To 
love that which God loves, and hate that which God hates; to be koly as 
God is holy ... O, That I may be conformable unto the communicable. Attributes 
of God; and agreeable unto his Incommunicable” (I, 61). He would be like 
Christ. This idea proved to be physically useful in life filled with abuse from 
the external world: “Yea, a Conformity to Him, his Sufferings, Injuries, 
Reproaches from a malignant World, make me, even to rejoice in those 
Humiliations.” He should glory not sorrow in the abuse of evil men, for they 
were Satan’s agents—had not evil men attacked Christ?— and their enmity 
made Mather more like Christ (I, 172). This mechanism did not always work 
with perfection, though. Robert Calefs devastating “Libel” More Wonders of 
the Invisible World (1700) nine years after the outbreak of witchcraft at Salem, 
in which he attacked Mather’s role in the trials, left the latter with an anger 
that smoldered. (Emory Elliott, writing in The Cambridge History of American 
Literature, Vol. I, has argued that Calef’s document has been instrumental 
in scapegoating Mather in the Salem affair.) The best that Mather’s attempt 
to “imitate and represent the Gentleness of my Saviour” could achieve was 
a temporary “sweet calm” seven years after Calef’s attacks (J, 172). But he 
was more successful in handling his emotions and channeling them according 
to Puritan ideas when he faced a young widow who informed him in February 
1703 (after the death of his first wife in December 1702) that she long valued 
his ministry and now wanted to share his life. Mather was delighted—and 
suspicious; he clearly found her sexually exciting—she was of a “Comely 
Aspect,” he said but her reputation was not unblemished (I, 457). 

During the next two months he writhed in a confusion marked by family 
and despair. Mather realized that neither his friends nor his family could help 
him. But within two weeks after the young widow approached him, the way 
out of the dilemma began to appear. “Religion ... obliges me,” he wrote in 
his Diary, “instead of a rash rejecting her conversation, to contrive rather, 
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how I may imitate the Goodness of the Lord the Christ, in His Dealing with 
such as are upon a Conversation with Him.” The problem was to find a Christ- 
like solution. Within three weeks he was to decide the rejection ‘of the widow 
was a Christ-like action (1, 467). Mather discovered when he made the Holy 
Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and my serviceableness to his precious interests; 
which I had a Thousand Times rather die, than damnify” over “Flesh and 
Blood” and suggested that he was a regenerate. The girl was a “sacrifice” 
to Christ (I, 473 -474). 

The language Mather employs to describe this brief episode suggests the 
role of Puritan ideas in creating piety, and the interaction between the tow: 
the whole affair is cast into a conventional Christian form. Cotton Mather— 
the servant of the Lord—is tempted; he is denied resort to the ordinary comfort 
supplied by family and friends; his enemies in the community revile him. But 
strengthened by his conception of confirming to Christ, he disregards his 
enemies, overcomes the prompting of the flesh, and acts, sacrificing what is 
dear to him in the service of the Lord. Christian idea, for example the imperative 
to conform to Christ which had saved him from disaster in this extraordinary 
affair, also affected Cotton Mather in less spectacular ways. Problems of 
ordinary scale seemed less annoying when one considered Christ’s responses 
to similar ones. Was his salary insufficient and was he reduced to wearing rags? 
Poverty presented the temptations of uncharitable anger and self-pity, but 
Mather resisted them. Christ’s condition in the world had been distinguished 
by poverty and Christ was robbed of his garments. Why then should Cotton 
Mather complain of a poverty that left him and his children in want? “Anything 
that makes my Condition resemble His,” he writes, ‘tis acceptable to me!” 
Besides, he has another more desirable kind of garment, the robe of Christ’s 
righteousness. The Lord had also used him as “the happy Instrument of clothing 
other people.” This knowledge, he said, left him “cheerful;” humiliation was 
banished, and he was strengthened to the point that he resolved to bear his 
trials with “the Frames of time, vital, joyful, Christianity” (11, 4-5). 

Although Cotton Mather did not ever comprehend the workings of his 
psyche, he did understand to some extent that his ideas might affect his 
emotions. The relationship of thought and feeling appeared most clearly in 
the case Of a “particular faith.” A particular faith was a promise given by 
God about future events. It was not given to everyone, rather “but here and 
there, but now and then, unto those whom a Sovereign God shall Please to 
Favour with it.”'? Convinced that the particular faith came from without, 
Mather insisted that “the Devout Believer cannot cause himself to Believe 
What and When he will;” but the fact is that he developed in the particular 
faith a technique to induce belief and feeling. At the same time Mather 
described the change wrought by a particular faith: the believer’s faith was 
altered. For example, he was sad and anxious before he pleaded reassurance 
from God; afterwards, he lost his sadness and anxiety and his spirits were 
revived. This was the theory; Cotton Mather’s Diary reveals that he achieved 
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the ideal in practice. Often his anxiety dripped away and he found himself 
full of confidence and even joy. Not surprisingly Mather also felt physically 
rejuvenated (1, 343, 355, 400, passim). 

Thus, we see that, as a Puritan, Cotton Mather felt what his ideas instructed 
him to feel. In him the intellect’s application of a highly articulated moral 
code displaced certain kinds of emotion. At times raw, spontaneous feeling 
burst through—Mather’s seething anger at Calef provides one such instance. 
But most of the time such spontaneity was absent: the model of what a 
Christian should be and how he should think and feel was too clear to escape. 
Even the love of one’s wife had to be carefully controlled: it should not become 
so absorbing as to divert one’s attention from God. Knowing how he should 
to respond as Christians, Puritans, at some level of their being, transmuted 
raw feeling into feeling shaped by their intellects and sanctioned by their code. 
This process involved a complex interaction of thought and feeling initiated 
by traditional Puritan ideas. 

If this peculiar relationship of piety and intellect existed in as quintessential 
a Puritan as Cotton Mather, it probably should be regarded as one of the 
determinants of Puritan character. Certainly the Puritan was not born with a 
peculiar emotional bias, not was his character defined somehow more basically 
by emotion than by intellect. If “stretched passion” made the Puritan what’ 
he was, ideas did much to evoke and control that passion, as Mather’s Diary 
clearly demonstrates. The traditional notion of the mind as a duality has 
obscured the connections of emotion and intellect, and of the unity of the 
psychic process itself This process was a complex one; and the interplay of 
ideas and feelings in Puritans can never be wholly reconstructed, especially 
in one whose inner life was a peculiar and, in several ways, as unique as 
Cotton Mather’s. But once the attempt is made, it will, without a doubt, reveal 
the pre-eminence of the intellect and ideas in the Puritan mind and character.'8 
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It cannot but be obvious even to a lay reader that Mark Twain was indeed 
a realist, as histories of literature tend to designate him, because he wrote 
what he saw through his peregrinations through life. He was an itinerant realist/ 
empiricist whose writing was interlocked with the actuality of his experiences 
in a relationship of vital immediacy. Scepticism is an attitude often attached 
to Twain's literary persona, a scepticism reflected in his irrepressibly 
questioning, not automatically reverential, attitude towards traditions, 
institutions and received notions. But he is a Sceptic in another more 
fundamental philosophical sense in that he privileges the validity of subjective 
experience over ostensibly impersonal perspectives. Also, he has a Sceptic's 
relativistic suspicion about the human mind and about iis purported ability 
to construct or grasp any one overriding monolithic truth. Curiously, therefore, 
the self-made iconoclast Mark Twain's - and his use of a nautical pseudonym 
itself hints at a desire for alternative identities - suspicion of the reliability 
of the human mental faculties yields a tantalisingly unreliable literary point- 
of-view which deliberately, defiantly, unabashedly constructs truth, fictional 
truth, that is, for the sake of good, entertaining writing. The closest English 
parallel to Mark Twain's representational mode is, to my mind, the Romantic 
Charles Lamb, to whom the label "humorist" is conventionally ascribed as 
often as to his younger, Transatlantic colleague. Elia's personal essays are an 
exercise in a kind of personal mythopoeia: they are at once relentlessly 
autobiographical and thoroughly fictionalised. It is the same cultivated 
unscrupulousness about mixing autobiographical truths and private myths and 
fantasies, this irreverence towards the memory itself that makes for the peculiar 
hybridity of Mark Twain's travel-writing, if at all it is possible to see travel 
as contributing only a distinct corpus within his prodigiously large literary 
output rather than being the stuff out of which all his writings are made. 
Twain's ostensibly journalistic travel writings, therefore, are journalistic only 
in the sense that they seem to prioritise empirical and experiential facts. They 
are anti-journalistic in that they blend actually experienced fact and 
imaginatively experienced fact so unapologetically as to create a new reality 
of the sort outlined by Oscar Wilde in The Critic as Artist: 


Some limitation might well, and will secon, 1 hope, be placed upon 
some of our newspapers and newspaper writers. For they give 
us the bald, sordid, disgusting facts of life. They chronicle, with 
degrading avidity, the sins of the second-rate, and with the 
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conscientiousness of the illiterate give us accurate and prosaic 
details of the doings of people of absolutely no interest 
whatsoever. But the artist, who accepts the facts of life, and yet 
transforms them into shapes of beauty, and makes them vehicles 
of pity or of awe, and shows their colour-element, and their 
wonder, and their true ethical import also, and builds out of them 
a world more real than reality itself, and of loftier and more noble 
import - who shall set limits to him?! 


The Autobiography of Mark Twain offers a candid retrospective summary of 
this authorial authoritarianism: a commonsensical attitude to the 
straightforward relationship between biographical facts and his fictionalisation 
thereof combined with a bemused, self-reflexive scepticism about the reliability 
of the human memory or indeed the lack of scrupulousness of the human 
mind on the question of the authenticity of memories. Twain expresses his 
naive relish in the autocratic power he wields over truth thus: 


In Huck Finn and in Tom Sawyer, Detective | moved it down 
to Arkansas. It was all of six hundred miles but it was no trouble; 
it was not a very large farm-five hundred acres, perhaps - but 
I could have done it if it had been twice as large. And as for 
the morality of it, I cared nothing for that; I would move a state 
if the exigencies of literature required it.” 


Twain is a true iconoclast in the matter of form - a nineteenth-century Thomas 
Nashe - an inspired literary professional. And his autobiography's obsessive 
preoccupation with money underlines the professional's self-preservational 
attitude towards writing and the supplementary activity of lecturing which were 
- his sources of funding for an expansive, liberal, travelling lifestyle anticipating 
Charlie Chaplin's prodigal, mercurial life in the next century. Mark Twain 
is ruthlessly, prodigiously, uncannily, innocently adept at plundering the 
vastness and versatility of his own long, chequered, active, wandering life and 
just as unabashedly opportunistic in his disregard of generic and stylistic 
decorum. His was a hybrid life—a pastoral rural upbringing in Florida, Missouri, 
an irresistible attraction for adventures that alone could take him out of the 
monotonous familiarity of the rural community, a deeply personalised interest 
in and radical reading of human, and not parochially American, history, a 
catholic, insatiable love of books, an impatience with the very norms of genteel 
respectability which, ironically, his immaculately brought-up wife epitomised, 
a humorist’s astute grasp of the tragic in the comic and vice versa, a naturally 
self-disparaging ironic self-appraisal, an empathetic eye for inconsistencies and 
contradictions in individual behaviour, and a refusal to treat the solemn too 
solemnly-all these go into the making of the carnivalesque cornucopia of his 
writing. Like Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, and his fictional protagonists Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer, he is an incorrigibly acquisitive boy - who loves life 
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and its gifts, loves well nigh everything, certainly money and the power that 
money brings, everything, that is, except rules and restrictions, one who values 
the freedom to shape his own identity repeatedly. There is nothing exclusively 
American about this disposition - or else one would not have been able to 
see a Faustus or a real-life Nashe in this nineteenth-century American writer 
- but the lively eventfulness of American life as lived by Twain himself must 
have lent itself to such a literature of energy, abundance and expanse. Twain's 
work is American cornucopia - a generically mongrel pastiche like the semi- 
journalistic pamphlets of the Elizabethan Thomas Nashe. Twain's travel- 
accounts have the same impishly picaresque flavour that permeates his 
picaresque novels. In Innocents Abroad Mark Twain resuscitates the fictitious 
character of Brown, the funny shipmate, as a variant of the picaresque anti- 
hero's companion Sancho Panza or Parson Adams, who provides the more 
blatantly hilarious commentary on the universal ludicrousness of life, allowing 
the first-person narrator to keep up appearances through a more restrained, 
subtle humorous idiom. 

Twain's experiments with travel-journalism reflect his non-conformist 
attitude towards the very process of material accumulation. In 1870 he entered 
into a contract with, his publisher to prepare a book on the subject of "the 
Diamond Fields of Africa based on "notes of adventures" prepared by J.H. 
Riley, an experienced reporter friend of his who would go over to South Africa, 


there "to skirmish, prospect, work, travel, & take pretty minute 
notes, with hand and brain, for 3 months, I paying you a hundred 
dollars a month for you to live on. (Not more, because sometimes 
I want you to have a shin like everything for a square meal - 
for experiences are the kind of book-material I want." Riley would 
then write up his adventures, which might, Clemens thought, 
include getting rich from diamonds, and Clemens would then edit 
his report, adding parenthetical remarks as well. 


The Innocents Abroad, or The New Pilgrim's Progress; Being Some Account 
of the Steamship Quaker City's Pleasure Excursion to Europe and the Holy 
Land, with Descriptions of Countries, Nations, Incidents and Adventures, as 
They Appeared to the Author (Hartford, American Publishing Company, 1869) 
is Mark Twain's second book, reworked out of fifty-eight commissioned travel- 
letters that he written for the San Francisco Daily Alta California. The places 
he visited include Horta, on Fayal Island in the Azores, Gibralter, Tangier, 
Marseilles, Paris, Versailles, Genoa, Milan, Lake Como, Venice, Florence, Pisa, 
Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Rome, Naples, Athens (under cover of darkness 
because the ship had been quarantined), Constantinople, Sebastopol, Odessa, 
Yalta, Smyrna, Syria and Palestine (making the "long trip" from Beirut to 
Jerusalem by horseback in the scorching summer heat), Egypt, Spain, and 
Bermuda.* 
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It seems to be in parts a deliberate burlesque of the Grand Tour, of the 
condescending white traveller visiting lands languishing in varying degrees 
of uncivilisation. Mark Twain de-exoticises the savage underdeveloped town 
of Horta in the sparsely populated island of Azores under Portuguese 
occupation and suzerainty from the ambivalent perspective of a self-conscious 
Anglo-Saxon by race, Protestant by religion and American by birth, self- 
conscious at the expense of his snobbish compatriots. The narratorial point- 
of-view is a double one: his own and that of an ordinary condescending 
American. It is this doubleness that fashions the classic art of the humorist. 
Humour is inconceivable without stratified, dual narration. Mark Twain's 
irreverence towards notions of political correctness makes for the same kind 
of refreshingly pure, unembarrassed fun that one encounters in the comic 
travelogues of Bill Bryson today: 'The community is eminently Portuguese 
- that is to say, it 1s slow, shiftless, sleepy and lazy. Innocents Abroad has 
an adversarial, confrontational attitude, the enemy in question being touristy 
clichés, platitudes and postures. The narrator of these discrete letters parodies 
in order to clarify and to set the record straight. The hilariously deflating 
opening sentence of a report on Naples reads: 


"See Naples and Die." Well, I don't know that one would 
necessarily die after merely seeing it, but to start to try to live 
there might turn out a little differently. 


When I think how I] have been swindled by books of Oriental 
travel, | want a tourist for breakfast.® 


In his article ‘The Grand Tour and after (1660-1840)', which figures in The 
Cambridge Companion to Travel Writing, James Barzun writes: 


Post-Napoleonic visitors to Europe, whether or not they intended 
to write texts based on their journeys, were subjected to the twin 
pressures of feeling both one of a crowd and late on the scene, 
surrounded by ‘hordes’ of fellow-visitors and at pains to find 
anything new to say about the hallowed sites now opened to them. 
The class-specific ideals of the Grand Tour were refunctioned to 
suit that atmosphere in which 'everybody' seemed to be abroad: 
the desiderata of travelling turned inward and created the honorific 
sense of ‘traveller’, which means essentially 'the one who is not 
a tourist’. Through varieties of what the sociologist Erving 
Goffman has called 'réle distance', modern travellers and travel 
writers identified themselves as anti-touristic beings whose 
unhappy lot it was to move amidst and in the wake of tourists, 
for one of whom they might even be mistaken; on the increasingly 
beaten path of Continental travelling, self-differentiation, not 
imitation, became a guiding purpose.’ 
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Although, chronologically speaking, Mark Twain's travel writing falls within 
the phase of European travelling history that would follow the era described 
by Barzun above, it is nevertheless against this broader scenario of The Grand 
European Tour and its democratisation that Mark Twain's humorous authorial 
posture in /nnocents Abroad should be viewed - humorous because it provides 
a muted, ironic comment on both the biased tourist and the lacklustre, over- 
exoticised reality's boundless capacity to disappoint the unbiased traveller. 
Innocents Abroad is a literary detour, not only because it is actually based 
on a trip undertaken accidentally on a detour away from the author's 
homebound journey after five years in the West of America, but a self- 
conscious detour from both the tourist trip and the more politically and 
culturally motivated Anglo-American traveller. This pervasive attitude of the 
"detourist" may be illustrated through one brief quotation: 


What would one naturally want to see first in Venice? The Bridge 
of Sighs, of course - and next the Church and the Great Square 
of St. Mark, the Bronze Horses, and the famous Lion of St. Mark. 


We started to go to the Bridge of Sighs, but happened into the 
Ducal Palace first ... 8 


In 'Exploration and Travel Outside Europe (1720-1914)' - another essay in 
The Cambridge Companion, Roy Bridges designates the Turkish Empire as 
one of the non-European regions that attracted the colonial adventurer's 
roving eye. 

Biblical and historical interests produced a vast literature on this 

and other parts of the Turkish Empire. ... In this whole region, 

perhaps, can be found the classic examples of what Edward Said 

calls 'Orientalism' - interpreting the East in order to dominate it. 


The following extract from Innocents Abroad is remarkable for the way its 
author de-orientalises the Orient by subversively underlining the typical 
tourist's orientalist perspective: 
Tangier is a foreign land if ever there was one. And the true spirit 
of it can never be found in any book save the Arabian Nights. 
...And the streets are oriental - some of them three feet wide, 
some six, ...Isn't that an oriental picture? There are stalwart 
Bedouins of the desert here and stately Moors, proud of a history 
that goes back to the night of time; and Jews, whose fathers fled 
hither centuries upon centuries ago; and swarthy Riffians from 
the mountains - born cutthroats - and original, genuine Negroes, 
as black as Moses; and howling dervishes, and a hundred breeds 
of Arabs - all sorts and descriptions of people that are foreign 
and curious to look upon.!° 


The anti-imperialist Mark Twain visits the same regions that his contemporary 
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British fellow-traveller travels to, but his perception has a curious 
disinterestedness and an ambivalence directed against the coloniser’s 
forerunner. That attitude stems from Mark Twain's studied mistrust of 
despotism and imperialism. It anticipates the gibes against the Belgian 
occupation of Congo in his Autobiography: 


The royal palace of Belgium is still what it has been for fourteen 
years, the den of a wild beast, King Leopold II, who for money's 
sake mutilates, murders and starves half a million of friendless 
and helpless poor natives in the Congo State every year, and does 
it by the silent consent of all the Christian powers except England, 
none of them lifting a hand or a voice to stop these atrocities, 
although thirteen of them are by solemn treaty pledged to the 
protecting and uplifting of those wretched natives.!! 


Billie Melman reminds us in The Cambridge Companion that along with the 
changes in the technology and infrastructure of travel, the spate of evangelism 
should also be taken into account if the new American and British craze for 
pilgrimage to Palestine in the nineteenth century is to be understood. He writes 


Evangelical reading of the Scriptures was literal rather than 
allegorical: hence evangelical travel in the Middle East was a 
practice meant to corroborate God's revealed text.!? 


This revelation certainly helps one put Innocents Abroad into perspective. Mark 
Twain seems to have been aware of the evangelical travel books such as 
Edward Robinson's Biblical Researches in Palestine (1838), William Maclure 
Thompson's The Land and the Bible (1859), and Henry Tristram Baker's A 
Natural History of the Bible and Flora and Fauna of Palestine (1867 and 
1884).!3 In what sounds definitely like a parody of precisely such books, his 
account of Tangier has the following profanities to share about the Jewish 
community: 


Now these fellows worship just as Moses did; their habits and 

customs are just as they were in Biblical times; they dress as they 

dressed in the buried and forgotten generations of the past - all 

of which is to say that they are an inconceivably rusty-looking 

set now and consequently must have been in the days of the Old 

Testament - and how they ever came to be the chosen people 

of the Lord is a mystery which will stagger me from this day 

forth till I perish.'4 
The structure of Innocents Abroad is purely though imperfectly sequential and 
this mere, unorganised sequentiality is deployed by the irreverent narrator to 
convey to his reader back home the anarchic riot of sensations, emotions, 
reactions that travelling abroad tends to generate in an un-educated and 
therefore un-biased traveller. Such a technique, again deeply self-reflexive, 
marks the carnivalesque mode earlier exemplified by Thomas Nashe, and also 
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entails what Formalists would have identified as defamiliarisation. To illustrate 
this, let me read out Mark Twain's anti-climactic, totally non-deferential report 
of his first glimpse of Venice: 


What a funny old city this Queen of the Adriatic is! Narrow streets, 
vast, gloomy, marble palaces, black with the corroding damps of 
centuries, and all partly submerged; no dry land visible anywhere, 
and no sidewalks worth mentioning; if you want to go to church, 
to the theatre, or to the restaurant you must call a gondola. It 
must be a paradise for cripples, for verily a man has no use for 
legs here.!> 


The grotesque, the sensationalist, the ludicrous, the picturesque, the sublime, 
Travelling Abroad offers a prodigious variety of sights and sounds, stuffing 
up the hungry reader with carnivalesque excess. Here's another excerpt from 
the section on Venice, this time sensationalising the Gothic horror of its dark 
niches: 


They used to show to visitors the implements of torture wherewith 
the three used to worm secrets out of the accused - villainous 
machines for crushing thumbs; the stocks where a prisoner sat 
immov able while water fell drop by drop upon his head till the 
torture was more than humanity could bear; and a devilish 
contrivance of steel, which enclosed a prisoner's head like a shell, 
and crushed it slowly by means of a screw. It bore the stains 
of blood that had trickled through its joints long ago, and on one 
side it had a projection whereon the torturer rested his elbow 
comfortably and bent down his ear to catch the moanings of the 
sufferer perishing within.!6 
Religious and political issues are intentionally trivialised: 


A year ago, when Italy saw utter ruin staring her in the face and 
her greenbacks hardly worth the paper they were printed on, her 
Parliament ventured upon a coup de main that would have appalled 
the stoutest of her statesmen under less desperate circumstances. 
They, in a manner, confiscated the domains of the Church! This 
is in priest-ridden Italy! This in a land which has groped in the 
midnight of priestly superstition for sixteen hundred years! It was 
a rare good fortune for Italy, the stress of weather that drove her 
to break from this prison-house.!? 


When the narrator does deem it fit to romanticise a locale, he romanticises 
its book history and that too, only to underscore the anti-climactic contrast 
between past achievement and present despair. One may consider the passage 
on his Athenian experience: 


As we turned and moved again through the temple, I wished that 
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the illustrious men who had sat in it in the remote ages could 
visit it again and reveal themselves to our curious eyes - Plato, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes, Socrates, Phocion, Pythagoras, Euclid, 
Pinder [Pindar], Xenophon, Herodotus the historian, Praxiteles and 
Phidias the sculptors, and Zeuxis the painter. What a constellation 
of celebrated names! But more than all, I wished that old 
Diogenes, groping so patiently with his lantern, searching so 
zealously for one solitary honest man in all the world, might 
meander along and strike the crowd.!8 


An earlier description is equally self-consciously literary, and reflects like the 
one above the autodidact Mark Twain's wide-ranging, catholic, rebelliously 
acquisitive, Faustian love of books: 


You can easily understand that a crowd like ours, made up from 
fifteen or sixteen States of the Union, found enough to state at 
in this shifting panorama of fashion to-day. They were constantly 
exclaiming, "How like Mr. Forrest's Othello that big-turbaned, 
wide-trowsered black African is! - and the long-bearded Jew 
yonder, in his full robe, looks like all the Shylocks I ever saw!"!9 


Innocents Abroad reflects Mark Twain's fascination with the spatio-historical _ 
uniqueness of his land of birth, its stupendous territorial span, which makes 
him feel like a Gulliver in the land of Lilliputs during his self-confessedly 
disappointing pilgrimage through the Holy Land, and its relatively modest 
historical span, which he tries to put into perspective through juxtaposition 
with a plethora of old events in the old land. About Azores he writes in 
Innocents Abroad: "Everything is staid and settled, for the country was 100 
years old when Columbus discovered America.” Mark Twain seems unable 
to take his mind off the historical difference between his native land and "worn- 
‘ out and written-out Europe."2° He underscores that difference with an affected 
weariness, even a calculated sneer which could either have been meant to 
appeal to his American reader's complex emotional interface with the old world 
with its long history or contrarily to disabuse that same American reader's 
delusions about the cultured old world. The comparative chronological back- 
calculation is seen from the opposite angle in Life on the Mississippi: 

To say that De Soto, the first white man who ever saw the 

Mississippi River, saw it in 1542, is a remark which states a fact 

without interpreting it: ... 

but when one groups a few neighbouring historical dates and facts 

around it, he adds perspective and colour, and then realizes that 

this is one of the American dates which is quite respectable for 

age.?! 
Is this a spirited American's jealous reclaiming of history for his own land 
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or a mockery of the quintessentially American age-complex vis-a-vis Europe? 

The relativity of space too is a vital focus of imagination for Mark Twain. 
Interestingly but not surprisingly, it is only in Odessa, Russia, that the author- 
traveller feels at home: 


It looked just like an American city; fine, broad streets, and 
straight as well; low houses (two or three stories), wide, neat, 
and free from any quaintness of architectural ornamentation; ... 
a familiar new look about the houses and everything; yea and 
a driving smothering cloud of dust that was so like a message 
from our dear native land that we could not refrain from shedding 
a few grateful tears ...?? 


The genre of the travelogue itself presupposes a kind of anti-authoritarianism, 
a rejection of pedantic received knowledge in favour of the individuated, 
subjective, and therefore, objective traveller's perspective.2? But Twain's travel 
writing, which freely transposes what he had read into what he was seeing, 
which creates as many characters as it sees, renders any generalised reading 
such as the one above deeply problematic. Mark Twain's is a very consciously 
literary style - in the Formalist sense - the hybridity of which is consciously 
crafted, and therefore not amenable to easy labels of Realism, Romanticism 
or Journalism. 


lOscar Wilde, 'The True Critic’ in The Oxford Book of Essays, ed. John Gross (Oxford: 
Oxford Uniyersity Press, 1991) p. 319. 


2Mark Twain, The Autobiography of Mark Twain, ed. Charles Neider (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1959) p. 4. Hereafter abbreviated as Twain. 


3Everett Emerson, The Authentic Mark Twain: A Literary Biography of Samuel L. 
Clemens (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984) p. 69. 


4Samuel L. Clemens, Traveling with the Innocents Abroad: Mark Twain's Original 
Reports from Europe and the Holy Land, ed. Daniel Morley McKeithan. Norman: 
Oklahama University ress,1958; second print, 1959, Introduction, pp.vii, viii, 
ix. Hereafter abbrevaiated as Clemens. 

5Clemens , p. 16. 

SIbid, pp. 89, 128. 

Peter Hulme & Tim Youngs eds., The Cambridge Companion to Travel Writing. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002) p. 49. Hereafter Hulme & 
Young. 
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Hulme & Youngs, p. 63. 
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Robinson Crusoe through Foe: Reading, Misreading 
and Re-reading 


Ashok Sengupta 


Any notion of re-reading is usually predicated on an assumption of misreading. 
This tends to render the normal innocuous practice of reading rather 
problematic. Thus, far from explaining and justifying a particular meaning of 
a text, reading often denies and suppresses meaning. Reading, as it is quite 
evident, is not, therefore, such a neutral and objective practice. Not only is 
it mediated by the reader's subjectivity but this also precludes instances of 
historical and cultural interpellation involving specific ideological formations. 
By placing the two novels within this genealogy of reading, this paper attempts 
to explore J.M. Coetzee's reading of Defoe's Robinson Crusoe (1719). 
Coetzee's Foe (1986) is a critique of the patriarchal mis-readings implicit in 
Defoe's classic thereby offering a woman's re-reading of the novel as a moment 
of literary resistance. 

The importance of the reader as a producer of meaning is not only a legacy 
of modernism but reader-oriented narratives of reading have also shifted the 
source of meaning from author to reader. For Roland Barthes therefore, "... 
the birth of the reader must be at the cost of the author."! Reading, therefore, 
is not simply to work out the meaning of the text but also to produce a text; 
each reader, thus attempts to construct a different text; each reading, thus 
involves a rewriting.? 

Foe is a rewriting of Robinson Crusoe. It involves a deconstruction of 
Defoe's novel through an identification of the fissures and ellipses in it which 
implies a writing over and into these gaps the issues and meanings that Defoe 
suppressed and denied. Coetzee's rewriting thus yields a different text; for 
what this palimpsest suggests is not simply an inter-textural but counter-textual 
submissions of alternative and resistant readings. "We now know", admits 
Barthes, "that the text is not a line of words releasing a single ‘theological’ 
meaning (the message of the Author God) but a multi-dimensional space in 
which a variety of writings .... blend and clash ..... there is one place where 
this multiplicity is focused and that place is the reader not as was hitherto 
said, the author. The reader is the space on which all the quotations that 
make up writing are inscribed .... A text’s unity lies not in its origin but 
in its destination." 

Coetzee's rewriting is an exercise in minimalist excoriation. Not only is 
the earlier author's name reduced to its suffix in the novel, but by substituting 
Robinson Crusoe with a woman protagonist, Susan Barton, Coetzee is 
announcing his project of a woman's reading of the earlier novel. Foe, thus, 
deals with the story of the first woman castaway in literature, Susan, who 
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discovers an aging and ill Cruso with his dumb slave Friday on a desert island 

which is far from Defoe's utopian idyll: 
Time passed with increasing tediousness. When I had exhausted 
my questions to Cruso about terraces, and the boat he would not 
build and the journals he would not keep, and the tools he would 
not save from the wreck, and Friday's tongue there was nothing 
left to talk save the weather ... let it not by any means come 
to pass that Cruso is saved, I reflected to myself; for the world 
expects stories from its adventures better stories than tallies of 
how many stones they moved in fifteen years, and from where 
to where; Cruso rescued will be a deep disappointment to the 
world; the idea of a Cruso on his island is a better thing than 
the true Cruso tight-lipped and sullen in an alien England.* 

Coetzee's frames of re-reading thus subvert the myth of imperial mastery 
that characterizes Defoe's novel. Moreover, it also suggests that Crusoe's 
'reality' is constituted merely in and by the stories about him. This simulation, 
in fact, cannot withstand the challenge implied by the presence of a woman. 
This is clearly evident when Susan makes herself the shoes which Crusoe 
delays in giving her. Angered by this act of disobedience, Cruso throws away 
the left-over skins and refuses to be mollified; his authority, on thus being 
repudiated, Cruso naturally feels threatened: 'He is bitter,’ (Susan tells herself) 
'... and why should he not be? After years of unquestioned and solitary mastery 
he sees his realm invaded and has tasks set upon him by a woman.” 

In fact, the story of the marooned mariner actually introduces the trope 
of the border as a site not only for the display of male mastery but also what 
Rene Girard (in a different context) terms the 'homophobic' denial of woman.® 
This is emphasized in Robinson Crusoe, where Crusoe's desire for 
companionship is perfectly satisfied by his acquisition of a male slave, Friday. 
Dawn Lander thus points out the literary common place that makes the frontier 
or the desert island 'no place for a woman' because they hate the primitive 
conditions and the absence of civilization. Captian Smith, who rescues Susan, 
thus asks her to call Cruso her husband; otherwise, she would be considered 
a whore, the only woman 'safe' in the border region. Disproving this through 
her own experience in the desert, Lander, therefore, reads the myth of woman's 
hatred of the frontier as an attempt by men 'to make the frontier an escape 
from everything women represent to them: an escape from renunciation to 
a paradise of male camaraderie where sexuality can be aggressive, forbidden 
commerce with non-white women. Here the experience of woman provides 
leverage for exposing this literary topos as a self-serving male view of the 
female view.’ 7 

For Coetzee, therefore, Susan's reading of Cruso's island involves a reversal 
of the male view, a reversal of the male gaze. The gaze is central to a male 
reading, for as the term denotes, it is an important principle of the patriarchal 
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manipulation and control of women. Laura Mulvey, the British feminist 
filmmaker and theorist, defines the gaze as connoting 'to be looked-at-ness'. 
For Mulvey, whether in film or in literature, the man is always the bearer 
of the look having woman as its image: 


[i]n a world ordered by sexual imbalance, pleasure in looking has 
been split between active/male and passive/ female. The 
determining male gaze projects its phantasy on to the female figure 
which is styled accordingly. In their traditional exhibitionist ‘role 
women are simultaneously looked at and displayed, with their 
appearance coded for strong visual and erotic impact so that they 
can be said to connote ‘to-be-looked-at-ness'. Women displayed 
as sexual objects is the ....... motif of the erotic spectacle: from 
pin-ups to strip-tease, from Ziegfeld to Busby Berkeley, she holds 
the look, plays to and signifies male desire.’ 


Mulvey, however, points out that the irony implicit in the pleasure derived 
from narrative cinema lies in the fact that the women in the audience is made 
to share the male point of view, to be coopted in the male gaze. Reading 
as woman is, thus not an unequivocal reversal of the gaze as Judith Fetterly 
admits: '[iJn such fictions the female reader is co-opted into participation in 
an experience from which she is explicitly excluded; she is asked to identify 
with a selfhood that defines itself in opposition to her; she is required to 
identify against hereself."? In order, therefore, to resist this cooption in a male 
discourse, it becomes necessary to produce readings that identify and situate 
male mis-readings. This involves (as Jonathan Culler proposes) 'a purely 
differential definition: to read as a woman is to avoid reading as a man, to 
identify the specific defenses and distortions of male readings and provide 
correctives."!° 

As it is quite apparent, Coetzee's Foe is not so much about Cruso as it 
is about Susan: her search for her kidnapped daughter leads her to Cruso's 
island and, finally, to Daniel Foe the prospective author of her story. Thus, 
there is a major thematic shift in Part Two of the novel from Cruso's history 
to her-story or Susan's narrative. After Cruso dies on the ship which rescues 
the castaways, Susan is advised by the captain to offer her story to the 
booksellers as there has 'never before .... been a female castaway of our nation;' 
Susan, however refuses to have ‘any lies told' about her by an unknown author: 
'I would rather be the author of my own story than have lies told about me... 
If I cannot come forward, as author, and swear to the truth of my tale what 
will be the worth of it ?' 

This trading between the truth of the tale and its fictional representations 
actually constitutes the engendering of fictions for it involves Foe’s deliberate 
mis-reading of Susan's narrative. She thus objects to Foe's sensational 
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interpolations which privileges Susan's story at the cost of Friday's tale and 
‘the experiences of the island: 


[t]he story I desire to be known by is the story of the island. 
You call it an episode but I call it a story in its own right .... 
Within this larger story are inset the stories of how I came to 
be marooned ... and of Cruso's shipwreck and early years on the 
island, ... as well as the story of Friday, which is properly not 
a story but a puzzle or a hole in the narrative.!? 


Ironically, therefore, by authoring her story Foe actually intends to authorize 
his patriarchal/(mis) reading of the island tale. Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar 
have, thereby emphasised the traditional association of the figure of the author 
and patriarchal authority over woman. For male theories of authority and, 
therefore, authorship assume that the ‘chief creature man has generated is 
woman.' This tends to reserve creativity as an exclusive male preserve: [t]he 
roots of ‘authority’ tell us after all, that if woman is man's property then he 
must have authored her and, therefore, she must be his property. As a creation 
‘penned’ by man, moreover, woman has been ‘penned up' or ‘penned in.’ As 
a sort of 'sentence' man has spoken, she has herself been 'sentenced': fated, 
jailed, for he has both 'indited' her and 'indicted' her. As a thought he has 
‘framed’ she has been both 'framed' (enclosed) in his, glyphs and graphics and 
‘framed up' (found guilty, found wanting) in his cosmologies.'3 Susan, however, 
is able to challenge the frames of a male reading and overcome what Gilbert 
and Gubar term as the ‘anxiety of authorship.'!* She sits at Foe's desk and 
begins to write her own story with his pen and ink admitting that she ‘had 
not guessed it was so easy to be an author.'! In spite of this realization, she 
is aware that it is Foe alone who is ‘intended to tell her true story.' She, thus, 
re-interprets the myth of the Muse and defines her as 'both goddess and 
begetter.' I was intended not to be the mother of my story, but to beget it. 
It is not I who am the intended but you, she tells Foe. In this revealing 
‘syllogism’ Susan thus reverses the sexual role of the passive female and the 
active male and undermines the authority of male authorship by making the 
womdn both father and origin of her story. 

In one important sense, Coetzee's Foe is about stories. As in crime fiction, 
this novel also deals in true and false stories. Susan's quest thus involves 
the rescue of her story from Foe's versions which disguise and falsify it. The 
story which most concerns Susan is, ironically, one which cannot be 
recuperated for it concerns the mystery of Friday's tongue which has allegedly 
been cut out by slave traders and his voice thus remains missing. Susan makes 
several vain attempts to get Friday to solve this gap in the narrative, to find 

- the truth of this resonant silence. Like the single footprint that Crusoe discovers 
in the earlier novel, Friday's missing tongue is an obvious metaphor of the 
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subaltern (and the woman) being denied speech and thus her self-identity. 
Significantly, therefore Friday's missing tongue remains as a lost signifier 
searching for its absent signified. 

Coetzee thus explores the phallogocentric implications of Friday's tongue 
as a text which will, finally, reveal the meaning of her story. This also implies 
an emasculation of male stories of woman for the language of patriarchy 
remains inadequate for a woman's reading. Coetzee's Foe thus becomes a 
story of language and silence where, ironically, the silences signify a poetics 
of woman's reading: “[i]n every story there is a silence, (writes Coetzee) some 
sight concealed, some word unspoken, I believe. Till we have spoken the 
unspoken we have not come to the heart of the story.”!7 Susan's reading 
as woman, thus becomes this speaking the unspoken, this divining the hidden 
heart of the matter. 

A poetics of woman's reading thus involves this tendency to privilege speech 
over writing in western philosophy. By deconstructing this 'metaphysics of 
presence’ by that which is unspoken and absent it interrogates the authority 
of realism which dominated the poetics of European fiction since its inception 
in Robinson Crusoe. Not to read as males, therefore proves that theoretical 
rfotions of realism, rationality, mastery and also of explanation are themselves 
inscribed in phallocentrism. Coetzee's Foe thus refuses to solve the mystery 
of Friday's missing tongue - the truth, luckily, thus remains hidden. In fact, 
at the end of the novel there is a surrealist recreation of a shipwreck in which 
both Susan and Friday are victims. Friday's body floats and dances in the 
deep for this is his home because here his body is ‘its own sign.' A woman's 
reading, thus involves a poetics of the body finding a form and a language 
that signifies this self identity. For, in the final reckoning, can we really 
separate the dancer from the dance? 


Roland Barthes. /mage - Music - Text, (London : Fontana, 1973) p. 48. 
2Jonathan Culler, On Deconstruction (London : Routledge, 1985) p. 37. 
3Barthes, 1973. p. 146, 148. 


4J.M. Coetzee, Foe (London : Penguin, 1995) p 34-35. All references from the novel 
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Transgressing Limits: Reading Emma Bovary as a 
Disguised Prostitute 


Sucheta Kapoor 


Emma, the heroine of Gustave Flaubert's French novel, Madame Bovary, is 
well known to most readers, including critics, as a discontented, provincial, 
bourgeois housewife who rebels against nineteenth-century sexual mores. 
Commentators on the novel have failed to notice that Emma's presentation 
in the novel resembles closely that of a prostitute. This article will argue that 
Emma has been presented in the novel as a disguised prostitute. To substantiate 
my claim I shall compare Emma's presentation in Madame Bovary with that 
of contemporary social scientist Alexandre Parent-Duchatelet's detailed study 
of Parisian prostitutes in his two-volume work, De la prostitution dans la ville 
de Paris, considérée sous le rapport de l'hygiène publique, de la morale et 
de l'administration (1836).'! A note left by Flaubert attests his familiarity with 
Parent-Duchitelet's work.? This is the first attempt to read Flaubert and Parent- 
Duchatelet together. Refuting the claims of feminist critics like Luce Czyba 
and many others afler her who claim that the figure of the prostitute in 
Flaubert's texts is 'une image dégradée de la femme’, that is, 'a degraded image 
of woman", the central aim of my article will be to argue that the covert 
suggestions of prostitution add a subversive and dynamic touch to Emma - 
they show Emma not only in control of her body, but also like professional 
prostitutes Marie in Novembre (1842) and Rosanette in L'Éducation 
sentimentale (1869), possessing the potential to rise above it. This does not 
imply that I shall justify or glamorize prostitution. I recognize that prostitution 
is a problem in so far as it authorizes a power structure where exploitation 
of female or, male bodies is possible. My attempt will only be to show, in 
line with some recent feminist theorizations of prostitution as sex work, how 
Flaubert's preoccupation with prostitution may be seen as part of his endeavour 
to problematize the question of female sexuality by linking it to female sexual 
deviance. My method will involve a textual analysis of the way Emma is 
presented in the novel. Using Parent-Duchatelet's comments on prostitutes as 
a parallel text, I will show the similarities and dissimilarities between Parent- 
Duchatelet's and Flaubert's texts, pointing out the subtle ways in which 
Madame Bovary questions Parent-Duchatelet's scientific understanding of 
women and sexual deviance. I shall identify the ways in which Flaubert's text 
creatively uses the information provided by Parent-Duchatelet's scientific study 
to give a new angle to it. While Parent-Duchatelet's projects prostitutes as 
. marginal, Emma, whom [Í shall term a disguised prostitute, is given the signs 
of prostitution so that she can emerge as independent, transgressive and 
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Parent-Duchatelet 


A doctor by profession, Parent-Duchatelet (1790-1836) undertook hygienic 
research on Parisian prostitutes between 1827 and 1835. A contemporary of 
the philanthropists and Saint-Simonians of Ménilmontant,4 Alexandre Parent- 
Duchatelet spent fifteen years of his life investigating drains, registered brothels 
and the lives of prostitutes in prisons. In 1825 he became a member and 
eventually the president of the ‘Conseil de salubrité' (‘Health Council’). 

Underlying Parent-Duchatelet's research on prostitutes in maisons de 
tolérance or registered brothels, hospitals and prisons, are two aims, first, his 
hope that his study can help the police administration understand and control 
the prostitutes better, as well as inaugurate a new disciplinary and medical 
regime, and second, his sincere belief that prostitutes are victims of a social 
malady and can be reformed or saved. According to Parent-Duchatelet, 
prostitutes present a threat to order because their unrestricted movements and 
bold behaviour are a constant threat to respectable men and women. They 
are also carriers of disease, notably of syphilis, a problem which the 
administration has never considered and to which Parent-Duchatelet draws 
attention (PD1: 613), studying the establishments where they are treated for 
syphilis (PD1: 1-97) and the measures (PD2: 267-337) taken by the police 
administration to subject the prostitutes to sanitary and moral surveillance. 
Flaubert's texts, on the other hand, I would argue, deliberately shift our 
attention from the external reality of prostitution to the inner lives of 
prostitutes. Traces of Parent-Duchitelet's prostitutes, can be found, I would 
contend, not only in Marie and Rosanette, professional prostitutes in Flaubert, 
but also in bourgeois housewives like Mme Arnoux (L'Éducation sentimentale 
(1869)) and Emma Bovary. 


Madame Bovary 

(a) Similarities between Flaubert and Parent-Duchatelet 

A detailed and imaginative reading of Madame Bovary coupled with 
knowledge of Parent-Duchatelet can help us develop the idea that Emma is 
a disguised prostitute. 

During the height of Emma's affair with Rodolphe we are told that: 


C'était pour lui [Rodolphe] qu'elle se limait les ongles avec un 
soin de ciseleur, et qu'il n'y avait jamais assez de cold cream 
(author's emphasis) sur sa peau, ni de patchouli dans ses 
mouchoirs. Elle se chargeait de bracelets, de bagues, de colliers. 
Quand il devait venir, elle emplissait de roses ses deux grands 
vases de verre bleu, et disposait son appartement et sa personne 
comme une courtisane qui attend un prince. Il fallait que la 
domestique fat sans cesse à blanchir du linge [...].> (my emphasis) 


It was for him that she filed her nails with an artist's care. She 
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could never put enough cold cream on her skin or patchouli on 
her handkerchiefs. She loaded herself with bracelets, rings and 
necklaces. Whenever he was supposed to come, she filled her two 
big blue vases with roses, laying out her apartment and attiring 
herself as a courtesan waiting for a prince. The servant had to 
ceaselessly bleach the linen....§ 


The lines conjure up the prostitute's love for dressing up, her consequent 
extravagance and her sexual activity and can be related to other details in 
the novel to suggest that Emma is a prostitute. One of the most important 
causes of prostitution, as Parent-Duchatelet (PD1: 99-100) points out, is the 
prostitute's love of elegance and finery.” As Lheureux spreads his merchandise 
before Emma, three Algerian scarfs, numerous packets of English needles, a 
pair of slippers in straw and four egg cups in coconut chiselled by convicts, 
he notices, 'bouche béante, le regard d'Emma qui se promenait indécis parmi 
ces marchandises' (I, 609), (‘open-mouthed, Emma's gaze as it hovered 
indecisively through his merchandise’). Charles returning from work in the 
evenings finds Emma irresistible, 'une femme en toilette fine charmante et 
sentant frais, à ne savoir même d'où venait cette odeur, ou si ce n'était pas 
sa peau qui parfumait sa chemise’ (I, 595) (‘a finely dressed, charming woman 
smelling so fresh that he did not know where the scent came from or whether 
it was her skin which lent its fragrance to her shirt'). Sometimes Emma 
fascinates Charles by giving a simple dish an extraordinary name. She sees 
ladies in Rouen attach a bracelet to their watches; she buys bracelets. She 
asks for two big vases in blue glass above her fireplace, and, soon after, for 
artefacts in ivory and silver (I, 595). That these little novelties exercise a 
seductive spell on Charles is clearly indicated by the text: 


Moins Charles comprenait ces élégances, plus il en subissait la 
séduction. Elles ajoutaient quelque chose au plaisir de ses sens 
et a la douceur de son foyer. C'était comme une poussiére d'or 
qui sablait tout du long le petit sentier de sa vie. (I, 595) 


The less Charles understood these elegancies, the more he 
succumbed to their seduction. They added something to the 
pleasure of his senses and to the comfort of his home. They were 
like gold dust scattered over the little footpath of his life. 


Emma does not spare any effort to impress Léon with her elegant manners 
(‘Elle ne manquait point [...] de lui prodiguer toutes sortes d'attentions, depuis 
les recherches de table jusqu'aux coquetteries du costume et aux langueurs du 
regard' (I, 670)) (‘She did not miss any opportunity of showering all kinds of 
attention on him, from elaborate meals to coquetry of dresses to languorous 
looks'). Léon is enthralled by Emma, savouring ‘pour la première fois 
l'inexprimable délicatesse des élégances féminines' (I, 664) (‘for the first time 
_the indescribable delicacy of feminine elegance'). Parent-Duchatelet writes that 
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some prostitutes are so remarkable for their beauty and elegance that one would 
mistake them for well-groomed ladies (PD1: 187-188). That Emma has an 
elegant figure and manners uncommon for a farmer's daughter or doctor's wife 
is noticed by the count of Vaubyessard (I, 590) and by Rodolphe (l, 618) 
respectively. Just as Lheureux realizes very early that he can exploit Emma's 
weakness for elegance (I, 609), Guillaumin, whom Emma approaches to save 
her from financial ruin, takes very little time to understand that she is a ‘femme 
élégante' (‘elegant woman’), deciding to make a sexual proposal to her (I, 676). 

One of Emma's favourite pastimes as seen in her first appearance and also 
on several other occasions in the novel is stitching. As Parent-Duchatelet notes, 
at the time of registering with the police a good number of prostitutes are 
engaged in sedentary activities in factories and workshops (PD1: 81). When 
Emma's mother dies we learn that ‘elle se fit faire un tableau funébre avec 
les cheveux de la défunte' (1, 587) (‘she had a mourning picture made from 
the dead woman's hair). After her marriage, sometimes Emma fascinates 
Charles by thinking of a new way to adorn the candles with paper candle 
rings, sometimes by changing the flounce of her dress (I, 595). One of the 
things Charles displays in his house are ‘deux petits croquis d'elle à la mine 
de plomb!' (1, 588) (‘two little pencil! sketches’). Coming out from mass in 
church one sees Charles 'sur sa porte avec de belles pantoufles en tapisserie' 
(I, 588) (‘at his door wearing beautiful carpet-slippers'). Emma has obviously 
made the slippers. It is she who gives Charles's waistcoat the red border of 
her knitting (1, 595). The novel also links Emma's love for elegance to what 
Parent-Duchatelet outlines as the main cause of prostitution - laziness (PD1: 
99). As Charles, echoing bourgeois thinking, tells Léon, though Emma has 
been advised to take exercise, she prefers staying in her room reading (II, 
602). I will demonstrate shortly how the text underplays Emma's laziness and 
shifts our attention to the agility of her mind. It suffices for the moment to 
say that Emma's reading habits also reflect her desire for elegance. She not 
only reads fashion magazines (1, 607), but also subscribes to women's dailies 
like La Corbeille and the Sylphe des Salons to keep abreast of the latest 
happenings in the world of fashion, reading the novels of Eugéne Sue for 
descriptions of furnishing (1, 594). Emma takes particular pleasure in changing 
her hairstyle (‘Souvent, elle variait sa coiffure: elle se mettait à la chinoise, 
en boucles molles, en nattes tressées; elle se fit une raie sur le côté de la 
tête et roula ses cheveux en dessous, comme un homme’ (1, 616)) (‘Often, 
she changed her hairdo; sometimes she wore it in Chinese fashion, in soft 
tings and knotted tresses, sometimes she did a side parting and rolled her 
hair underneath like a man'). One of Emma's habits as she returns from her 
assignations with Léon is to visit her hairdresser and have her hair restyled. 
The drafts of Madame Bovary outline, ‘qqch. de courtisanesque chez le 
coiffeur® (‘something courtesan-like at the hairdresser's'). The final version 
leaves the association to our imagination: 
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Il faisait chaud dans ce petit appartement trop bas, où le poêle 
bourdonnait au milieu des perruques et des pommades. L'odeur 
des fers, avec ces mains grassés qui lui maniaient la tête, ne tardait 
pas a l'étourdir, et elle s'endormait un peu sous son peignoir. 
Souvent le garçon, en la coiffant, lui proposait des billets pour 
le bal masqué. (I, 664) 


It was hot in the small apartment where the ceiling was too low 
and a stove buzzed among wigs and haircreams. The smell of 
the tongs and the plump hands which massaged her head soon 
made her feel dizzy and she fell asleep for a while in her dressing- 
gown.Often, the boy, while doing her hair, would offer her tickets 
for the masked ball. 


If the ball at Vaubyessard makes a hole in Emma's life it is because she regrets 
that she can no longer exhibit herself as she did at the ball. In resignation, 
like Marie in Novembre, she keeps all her finery aside, only, of course, to 
rekindle her old passion when Lheureux appears with his luxurious wares. 
In her desire, she confuses, we are told, 'les sensualités du luxe avec les joies 
du cœur, l'élégance des habitudes et les délicatesses du sentiment’ (I, 594) 
(‘the sensual pleasures of luxury with the joys of the heart, the elegance of 
manners with the delicacies of sentiment’). 

Emma's love for elegance and the higher life also shows itself in her love 
for dancing and balls. The whole episode of the Vaubyessard ball, I would 
argue, like the ball given by Mme Renaud in the first l'Éducation sentimentale 
(1845), hints, at Emma's resemblance to prostitutes. A favourite hobby of the 
prostitutes, irrespective of their class, Parent-Duchatelet informs us (PD1: 128), 
is attending balls and dancing. One of the narrative focuses in the Vaubyessard 
episode is on how Emma picks up the waltz. When the ball starts, she is 
a beginner. Once she has learnt the steps from the count, her partner, she 
dances so well and for so long that she outpaces everybody else. That the 
emphasis on Emma's love for dance and its association with prostitution is 
not casual is shown later in the novel when instead of returning home from 
Rouen she decides to go to a fancy dress ball: Elle sauta toute la nuit, au 
son furieux des trombones; on faisait cercle autour d'elle; et elle se trouva 
le matin sur le péristyle du théâtre parmi cing ou six masques, débardeuses 
et matelots, des camarades de Léon, qui parlaient d'aller souper’ (I, 672-673) 
(‘She danced all night to the wild music of trombones, they made a circle 
around her. In the morning she found herself under the portico of the theatre 
among five or six people dressed up as dockers and sailors, all friends of 
Léon who talked about going for dinner’.) Proceeding to a cheap restaurant 
she glances around, shuddering at the thought of being in such bad company: 


Il y avait un clerc, deux carabins et un commis: quelle société 
pour elle! Quant aux femmes, Emma s'aperçut vite, au timbre de 
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leurs voix, qu'elles devaient être, presque toutes, du dernier rang. 
Elle eut peur alors, recula sa chaise et baissa les yeux. (I, 673) 


There was a clerk, two medical students and a shop assistant. What 

company for her! As for the women, Emma realized quickly from 

the tone of their voices that they must be all from the very lowest 

classes. She felt frightened, drew back her chair and lowered her 

eyes. 
This is almost an echo of Parent-Duchatelet's observation that high- 
class prostitutes look down upon their inferior counterparts with disdain, and 
that this is particularly evident when they find themselves in the same place 
(PDI: 174). 

In what is probably a comment on the nature of Emma's assignation with 
Léon, she avoids taking the shortest route to the hotel where he is waiting 
for her for fear of being seen. Instead, she allows herself to be engulfed by 
the darkness of lanes and bylanes, choosing to walk through the neighbourhood 
of theatres and small cafés run by prostitutes: 'C'est le quartier du théâtre, 
des estaminets, des filles' [...]. On sentait l'absinthe, le cigare et les huitres' 
(I, 663, my emphasis) (‘It is the neighbourhood of theatres, of bars and 
prostitutes... One could feel the smell of absinthe, cigar-smoke and oysters’). 
While, she avoids the shorter route for fear of being detected, the fact, that 
in spite of being a bourgeoise she feels no inhibitions in crossing the 
neighbourhood of prostitutes, shows, I would argue, that she has an inclination 
for and identifies with the people who live and work in this area. Showing 
Emma as passing through the neighbourhood of theatres during her return 
journey reinforces this impression. Parent-Duchatelet writes that the visitors 
received by brothel madams are particularly theatre actresses and women 
playing walk-on-parts who are found in these areas or are summoned there 
on a special mission (PD1: 475). On her way back from Rouen Emma hears 
the bell summoning the actors to the stage; opposite her, she watches ‘des 
hommes a figure blanche et des femmes en toilette fanée, qui entraient par 
la porte des coulisses' (1, 664, my emphasis) (‘men with whitened faces and 
women in faded clothes entering through the wings’. The women in faded 
attire are surely prostitutes. 

Emma, herself, is not far from being an aspiring actress. As the narrator 
tells us, Emma ‘fit sa toilette avec la conscience méticuleuse d'une actrice 
a son début' (1, 591) (‘Emma dressed with the meticulous care of an actress 
on her first night’), Like the life of the prostitute, Emma's life also involves 
role-playing. If the prostitute's task is to play the role of seductress, Emma's 
chosen role is to play the elegant bourgeoise. As in Rosanette's case, acting 
involves lying. Once Emma is able to respond convincingly to Charles's casual 
question about her fictitious music lessons, 'son existence ne fut plus qu'un 
assemblage de mensonges, où elle enveloppait son amour comme dans des 
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voiles pour le cacher' (I, 666) (‘her existence became no more than a heap 
of lies in which she wrapped her love, as in a veil, to hide it). 

While Parent-Duchatelet does not make any direct comment on the spending 
habits of prostitutes, he hints that the prostitutes's love of finery and luxury 
would entail massive expenditure (PD1: 437). The text of Madame Bovary, 
I would argue, builds on this association to suggest another kind of 
excess in Emma's figure - her lust for money and her extravagance. 
Emma's extravagance is directed towards meeting her insatiable thirst for 
elegance: 


Elle s'acheta un prie-Dieu gothique, elle dépensa en un mois pour 
quatorze francs de citrons 4 se nettoyer les ongles; elle écrivit 
a Rouen, afin d'avoir une robe en cachemire bleu; elle choisit 
chez Lheureux la plus belle de ses écharpes; elle se la nouait a 
la taille par-dessus sa robe de chambre; et, les volets fermés, avec 
un livre à la main, elle restait étendue sur un canapé, dans cet 
accoutre ment. (I, 616) 


She bought a Gothic prie-dieu; in a single month she spent 
fourteen francs worth of lemons with which to clean her nails; 
she wrote to Rouen ordering a dress of blue cashmere; she chose 
for herself the loveliest of Lheureux's scarves. She tied the scarf 
round her waist over her dressing gown and, windows shut, with 
a book in her hand she stretched herself on the sofa in this outfit. 


Far from storing and hoarding as a model bourgeoise should, Emma wastes 
one by one the fabrics that she keeps in her wardrobe 'sans que jamais Charles 
se permit la moindre observation' (I, 638) (‘without Charles daring to make 
any observation on her extravagance’). In fact, in duping and fleecing Charles, 
Emma, as ruthless as a prostitute with a client, 'ne s'inquiétait pas plus de 
l'argent qu'une archiduchesse' (I, 670) (‘[Emma] worried less about money than 
would an arch-duchess'). For Emma, money offers a ready means of satisfying 
her desire for elegance: 


Pour se faire de l'argent, elle se mit à vendre ses vieux gants, 
ses vieux chapeaux, la vieille ferraille; et elle marchandait avec 
rapacité, - son sang de paysanne la poussant au gain. Puis, dans 
ses voyages a la ville, elle brocanterait des babioles, que M. 

` Lheureux, à défaut d'autres, lui prendrait certainement. Elle 
s'acheta des plumes d'autruche, de la porcelaine chinoise et des 
bahuts; elle empruntait à Félicité, à Madame Lefrançois, à 
l'hotélière de la Croix Rouge, à tout le monde, n'importe où. Avec 
l'argent qu'elle reçut enfin de Barneville, elle paya deux billets, 
les quinze cents autres francs s'écoulèrent. Elle s'engagea de 
nouveau, et toujours ainsi! (I, 671) 
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To make money she sold her old gloves, hats and any scrap metal 
on which she could lay her hands. She bargained greedily - the 
peasant strain in her pushing her to make a profit. Then, during 
her trips to the city, she picked up second-hand objects, which 
failing others, Monsieur Lheureux would take certainly. She 
bought ostrich feathers, Chinese porcelain and chests. She 
borrowed from Félicité, from Madame Lefrancois, from the 
landlord of the Croix Rouge, from everybody and anywhere. With 
the money she received from the Barneville sale, she paid off 
two bills. The remaining fifteen cents ran out. She made more 
debts and so it went on! 


Like Rosanette (II, 139), Emma, too, borrows money from her maidservant; 
if she is ruined at the end of the novel it is because, like Rosanette, she faces 
imminent seizure of her house. 

If, in describing Emma's love for finery and financial excesses, Flaubert's 
text seems to recreate Parent-Duchatelet's stereotype of the prostitute, it is, I 
would argue, to subvert it and hint that Emma's excesses and deviations imply 
transgression. By epitomizing the prostitute’s excesses, Emma threatens the 
sexual, social and financial economy of the bourgeois world. Among the good 
qualities of prostitutes, Parent-Duchatelet mentions generosity (PD1: 143). 
Emma, too, is portrayed in the novel as indulging in exceptional acts of charity. 
It is Emma who prevails upon Charles to bear the costs of Hippolyte's operation 
and his artificial leg. Though it may be seen as a common bourgeois gesture, 
even as she tries to come to terms with the setback of her broken relationship 
with Rodolphe she gives herself to charity: 'Alors, elle se livra à des charités 
excessives. Elle cousait des habits pour les pauvres; elle envoyait du bois aux 
femmes en couches; et Charles, un jour, en rentrant, trouva dans la cuisine 
trois vauriens attablés qui mangaient un potage' (I, 647) (She gave herself to 
acts of excessive charity. She stitched clothes for the poor; she sent wood to 
women in labour. One day, on returning home Charles found three good-for- 
nothings sitting at the table in the kitchen and sipping soup’). That this 
magnanimity is no whim is reinforced by a reference to a final generous act. 
Unlike Homais who gives the beggar a 'sou' (‘penny’) and asks him to return 
‘deux liards' (‘a farthing’), Emma, ruined by a debt of eight thousand francs, 
throws to the beggar, who has been forced to put up a show in return for the 
money he has received, a coin of five francs: 'C'était toute sa fortune. Il lui 
semblait beau de la jeter ainsi’ (I, 676) (It was all the money she had. She 
thought it a fine gesture to squander it in this way’). Charity is a form of 
financial excess. In being excessively charitable, Emma refuses to identify 
herself with the closed security of the bourgeois world. 

Having investigated the migration patterns of women who come to Paris 
from elsewhere and become prostitutes, Parent-Duchatelet finds that the city 
attracts debauched women (PD1: 63). One of Flaubert's drafts, too, associates 
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Paris with both (‘actrices') actresses and (‘lorettes') kept and clandestine 
"prostitutes (PSMB: 27). Emma's attraction to Paris, mentioned in several places 
in the novel (see for example, 'Comment était-ce Paris? Quel nom démesuré! 
Elle se le répétait 4 demi-voix, pour se faire plaisir; i] sonnait à ses oreilles 
comme un bourdon de cathédrale! I] flamboyait à ses yeux jusque sur l'étiquette 
de ses pots de pommade' (I, 593)) (‘What sort of place was this Paris? What 
an inordinate name! She repeated the name half aloud from sheer pleasure 
in the word. It echoed in her ears like a cathedral chime and blazed in her 
eyes till she saw the name written on the label of her pots of cream’), shows, 
I would argue, in addition to her desire for the elegance and glamour of high 
life, her longing for freedom and movement. As a provincial bourgeoise, Emma 
finds it difficult to fulfil this wish. Hence, with the help of her finger she 
shops on the map of Paris, achieving with her imagination the freedom that 
life as a petite bourgeoise has denied her: 


Elle s'acheta un plan de Paris, et, du bout de son doigt, sur la 
carte, elle faisait des courses dans la capitale. Elle remontait les 
boulevards, s'arrétant à chaque angle, entre les lignes des rues, 
devant les carrés blancs qui figurent les maisons. (J, 594) 


She bought a map of Paris and with her fingertip she went 
shopping in the capital. She went up the boulevards, stopping at 
each corner, between the lines of streets, in front of which were 
white squares, which represented houses. 


Parent-Duchatelet's observation that the prostitutes’ love for Fordon their 
restlessness, and their constant need for movement is manifested in their and 
the brothel madams' need to change houses often (PD1: 122-123) can also 
be applied to Emma. Just as Rosanette moves several times (from the 'rue 
de Laval' to the 'rue Drouot' and then to the 'boulevard Poissonniére') in the 
novel, so does Emma. She moves from Tostes to Yonville-l'Abbaye, literally 
setting up a parallel house in the hotel in Rouen to which she makes weekly 
journeys to meet Léon. Parent-Duchatelet's observation on the physical 
movement of prostitutes is transposed, I would argue, in Flaubert's novel to 
her mental world. Emma's restlessness is manifested in her inability to fix 
her mind on anything: 


Elle voulut apprendre l'italien: elle acheta des dictionnaires, une 
grammaire, une provision de papier blanc. Elle essaya des lectures 
sérieuses, de l'histoire et de la philosophie [...]. Mais il en était 
de ses lectures comme de ses tapisseries, qui, toutes commencées, 
encombraient son armoire; elle les prenait, les quittait, passait à 
d'autres. (J, 616) 


She wanted to learn Italian: she bought dictionaries, a grammar 
and a supply of paper. She tried serious reading - history, 
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philosophy [...]. But as with her tapestry, which once begun, lay 
cluttered in her wardrobe, so was it with her reading; she began 
the books, left them and passed on to others. 


It is also reflected in her love for travelling. As she tells Léon, 'le dérangement 
m'amuse toujours: j'aime à changer de place' (I, 601) (‘I enjoy disturbances. 
I like to travel’). 

Parent-Duchatelet attributes the prostitute's need for movement to ‘un 
malaise intérieur’ (PD1: 123) (‘an internal ailment’). He reports mental illness 
as a common problem among prostitutes. Parent-Duchatelet finds from hospital 
records maintained at Salpêtrière under the supervision of Esquirol between 
1811 and 1815 that mental illness is more frequent among old prostitutes than 
among the young (PD1: 245). The majority suffer from this state because of 
'des chagrins profonds' (‘deep sorrows’), the sorrows of fourteen of those 
Esquirol had studied being due to the abandonment or infidelity of their lovers. 
Another cause of the prostitute's delirium or frenzy is mania or obsession, 
especially obsession with the ideas of ambition, honour or riches. Among 
thirty-six prostitutes who suffered from melancholia ten showed a marked 
tendency to suicide and demanded the greatest surveillance (PD1: 244-246). 

Flaubert's text seems to echo Parent-Duchatelet's findings by showing the 
move from Tostes to Yonville and the trip to Rouen as being necessitated 
by Emma's ‘maladie nerveuse’ (nervous illness’). Yet there is a difference. 
Unlike Parent-Duchatelet, who shows prostitutes as victims of mental illness 
(PD1: 112)), Flaubert's novel suggests, I would argue, exactly the opposite. 
It suggests that Emma's illness arises because she has an active mind. Emma 
suffers because, unable to adapt herself to the restrictions of bourgeois life, 
she desires unlimited freedom. Thus, Emma's love for travelling should be 
interpreted, | would contend, not only, like Mme Arnoux's love for the same, 
as a search for the freedom that is denied to her by her bourgeois existence, 
but also as a search, like that of the prostitutes, for the unattainable. In what, 
in my opinion, constitutes a significant improvisation and reversal, in Flaubert 
instances of mental illness are transferred from the professional prostitute to 
the housewife, Emma Bovary, who commits suicide, showing that it is she 
rather than the prostitute who suffers because she has no sexual freedom. This 
reversal has three implications. Firstly, contrary to Parent-Duchatelet who 
shows prostitutes as being vulnerable to mental illness because of the nature 
of their profession (PD1: 247), Flaubert's texts portray the professional 
prostitutes Marie and Rosanette as completely devoid of mental affliction. 
Secondly, in Emma's case the text implies that Emma's mental illness may 
be interpreted as a sign of her unconventionality, and, thirdly, I would argue, 
that Emma's 'maladie nerveuse' (I, 597, 644, 645, 667, 671) is ultimately a 
sign of her proximity to the non-conformist writer, in this case Flaubert himself. 
Emma's illness has striking similarities with Flaubert's own nervous affliction, 
an affliction to which he admitted he owed his creativity: 
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Certaines natures ne souffrent pas, les gens sans nerfs. Heureux 
sont-ils! Mais de combien de choses aussi ne sont-ils pas privés! 
Chose étrange, à mesure qu'on s'élève dans l'échelle des êtres, 
la faculté nerveuse augmente, c'est-à-dire la faculté de souffrir. 
Souffrir et penser seraient-ils donc même chose? Le génie après 
tout, n'est peut-être qu'un raffinement de la douleur, c'est à dire 
une plus complète et intense pénétration de l'objectif à travers 
notre âme.’ ' 


Certain characters don't suffer, the people without nerves. How 
happy they are! But of how many things are they deprived! Strange 
thing, as one ascends the ladder of beings, the nervous faculty 
increases, that is, the ability to suffer. To suffer and think, are 
they not the same thing? Genius, after all, is nothing but a 
refinement of suffering, that is, a complete and intense penetration 
of the objective through our soul. 


Though Emma's suicide is the consequence of a financial catastrophe, behind 
the catastrophe lies the hand of her lovers who abandon her when she is in 
need and her prostitute-like obsession for elegance and luxurious living, facts 
that are easy for us to overlook. ` 

Emma's reading also indicates the agility of her mind. Building on Parent- 
Duchâtelet's suggestion (PD1: 127) that a few high-class prostitutes spend their 
leisure hours in reading, Flaubert converts Emma into a keen reader, her 
desires, like Marie's, being fuelled to a great extent by her reading. Emma 
is an avid reader not only of fashion magazines but also of novels. But what 
is more important is that she reads Balzac and George Sand, both creators 
of strong, unconventional women, 'y cherchant des assouvissements 
imaginaires pour ses convoitises personnelles' (I, 594) (‘seeking in their pages 
imaginary fulfilment of her personal desires'). The suggestion thrown up by 
Parent-Duchatelet's statement (PDI: 128) that prostitutes read stories and 
novels, particularly those which are tragic and stir strong emotions, and write 
letters from prison that are highly imaginative (PD1: 154) is appropriated 
creatively by Flaubert to hint at how imagination becomes the driving force 
of Emma's life. Emma reads to dream ("elle [...] prenait un livre, puis, rêvant 
entre les lignes, le laissait tomber sur ses genoux' (I, 594)) (‘she took up a 
book, then, dreaming between the lines, let it fall on her knees’), The viscount 
she met at the Vaubyessard ball remains in her memory because she recreates 
him in her imagination as a symbol of the higher life she craves for: 


Entre lui et les personnages inventés, elle établissait des 
rapprochements. Mais le cercle dont il était le centre peu a peu 
s'élargit autour de lui, et cette auréole qui'il avait, s'écartant de 
sa figure, s'étala plus au loin, pour illuminer d'autres réves. (I, 
594) 
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She made comparisons between him and fictional characters. But 
the circle of which he was the centre gradually expanded and this 
aura that he had, spread outwards, far from his face, to illuminate 
other dreams. 


Like Rosanette (II, 81), she loves the idea of writing letters and even buys 
the required materials though she has no one to write to (‘Elle s'était acheté 
un buvard, une papeterie, un porte-plume et des enveloppes, quoiqu'elle n'eût 
personne a qui écrire' (I, 594)) (‘She had purchased a blotting pad, stationery, 
a penholder and envelopes though she had nobody to write to'). Later in the 
novel, she fulfils her wishes by writing letters to both Rodolphe and Léon, 
sending letters to Léon even when she has become tired of him (Elle n'en 
continuait pas moins a lui écrire des lettres amoureuses, en vertu de cette 
idée, qu'une femme doit toujours écrire à son amant' (I, 672)) (‘She continued 
writing letters to him because she had this idea that a woman should always 
write to her lover’). Inspired by what she reads and moved by lives she has 
not led, Emma constantly writes and rewrites the novel that is her own life. 
Madame Bovary senior's angry questioning of her daughter-in-law's habits 
shows that reading is not considered an activity in bourgeois terms and that 
active reading is considered as dangerous as irreligion (I, 617). Emma's reading 
is dangerous not only because Charles's mother considers it irreligious 
and useless, but also because it could lead to a valorization of individual 
desire. 

In Novembre Marie is keen to have a relationship with her young client, 
in L'Éducation sentimentale Rosanette falls deeply in love with Frédéric. 
Emma, too, is shown as having an extremely strong attachment to her lovers, 
Rodolphe and Léon. The similarity extends to the way Marie and Rosanette 
are treated by their lovers. The young narrator in Novembre refuses to have 
a permanent relationship with Marie, Frédéric in L'Éducation sentimentale 
never gives Rosanette the place Mme Amoux has in his heart, also betraying 
her when he decides to build his career with Mme Dambreuse's partnership. 
Emma suffers a similar fate. Not only does Rodolphe treat her ‘sans facon' 
(I, 639) (‘roughly’) and desert her, he instills fear in her : 'Il la subjuguait. 
Elle en avait presque peur’ (I, 632) (‘He subjugated her. She was almost 
frightened of him.'), refusing to help her when she approaches him for the 
money that could save her from financial ruin. Léon, too, once he has had 
enough of her abandons her, refusing, like Rodolphe, to help her financially 
when she is in need. Parent-Duchatelet writes that though prostitutes are 
maltreated and tyrannized by their lovers, their attachment to their lovers is 
often 'furieux' (PD1: 153, author's emphasis) (‘passionate’) with the prostitutes 
prepared to go to any lengths, including spying on their lovers to keep them. 
Emma's attachment to Rodolphe is so strong that in a reversal of conventional 
gender roles it is she who showers gifts on him. Rodolphe refuses, but, forced 
to obey finds Emma 'tyrannique et trop envahissante! (I, 639) (‘tyrannical and 
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too intruding’). Emma also has a furious attachment to Léon and spies on 
him even before she becomes involved with him!®: 


Léon ne savait pas, lorsqu'il sortait de chez elle désespéré qu'elle 
se levait derrière lui, afin de le voir dans la rue. Elle s'inquiétait 
de ses démarches; elle épiait son visage; elle inventa toute une 
histoire pour trouver prétexte 4 visiter sa chambre. (I, 610) 


Léon did not know that when he left her in despair that she rose 
behind him so that she could see him in the street. She worried 
about his movements; she watched his face; she even invented 
a story’so that she could find a pretext to visit his room. 


The attitude does not change once they have become lovers. Rather, it heightens 
into a strong possessiveness and a desire to control Léon's life: 


Elle [...] lui donnait des conseils sur sa conduite, et, afin de le 
retenir davantage, espérant que le ciel peut-étre s'en mélerait, elle 
lui passa autour du cou une médaille de la Vierge. Elle s'informait 
[...] de ses camarades. Elle lui disait: - Ne les vois pas, ne sors 
pas, ne pense qu'à nous, aime-moi! (H, 670, my emphasis) 


She gave him advice on his conduct and to increase his hold on 
him, and hoping that she would get divine help, she hung round 
his neck a little medal bearing the image of the Virgin. She 
inquired... about the company he kept. She would tell him: "Don't 
see them, don't go out, think only of us, love me!". 


As the narrator tells us, it is Léon who becomes Emma's mistress, rather than 
Emma his (I, 668). During Emma's liaison with Léon we learn that she would 
have liked to spy on Léon by engaging the services of a vagabond near the 
hotel where they meet. She desists because 'sa fierté se révolta' (I, 670) (‘her 
pride revolted against the idea’). 

The vital point, which Emma shares with Parent-Duchatelet's prostitutes, 
is their pride (PDI: 111-112). While Parent-Duchatelet rationalizes the 
prostitute's pride as a reaction against the hate she receives from others, Emma's 
pride, I will argue, is shown in the novel as being barn from self-esteem. 
Though an adulteress, Emma has a well-defined code of personal ethics and 
is not prepared to sell herself to anybody. When Guillaumin suggests bluntly 
that he may bail her out of her financial worries if she grants him sexual 
favours, Emma protests vigorously: "Vous profitez impudemment de ma 
détresse, monsieur! Je suis a plaindre, mais pas à vendre! " (1, 677) ("You 
are taking impudent advantage of my distress. I may be an object of pity, 
but | am not for sale"). If Emma tries to use her sexual charms on Lheureux 
(‘Elle fut lâche, elle le’ supplia; et même ella appuya sa jolie main blanche 
et longue sur les genoux du marchand' (I, 673)) (‘She felt cowardly. She even 
pressed her lovely, white hand on the knees of the businessman’) and makes 
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a sexual advance at Binet (‘Binet était rouge jusqu'aux oreilles. Elle lui prit 
les mains [...]. Et sans doute qu'elle lui proposait une abomination; car le 
percepteur [...], tout à coup, comme à la vue d'un serpent, se recula bien loin 
en s'écriant: - Madame! y pensez-vous!" (1, 678)) (‘Binet blushed crimson to 
his ears. She took his hands. She must have proposed something indecent 
because, suddenly, he recoiled as if he had seen a snake, exclaiming: "Madame, 
you could you think of this!) it is to save herself from financial disaster. 
However, having failed to get money out of either Guillaumin or Binet when 
she decides, finally, to turn to her former lover Rodolphe for help, it is in 
desperation, ‘sans apercevoir qu'elle courait s'offrir à ce qui l'avait tantôt si 
fort exaspérée, ni se douter le moins du monde de cette prostitution’ (I, 678) 
(‘without realizing that she ran to offer herself to one who had sometimes 
exasperated her, neither did she doubt in the least that hers was an act of 
prostitution’). It is this innocence, the last glimmer of faith in Rodolphe's 
humanity that distinguishes Emma's shameful acts from the wilful prostitution 
of Homais: 'il se vendit enfin, il se prostitua' (I, 691) (Finally, he sold, he 
prostituted himself). What is emphasized in Emma's portrayal, I would argue, 
is that though Emma tries to sell herself at the end of the novel, she does 
not, like Homais, do so for mere gain but like a prostitute, because she is 
in need. Unlike the prostitute who sells her body for a living, Homais sells 
himself for worldly gain and does not possess her innocence. 

Far from lacking self-esteem, Emma retains till the very end a very strong 
sense of self-respect. If she refuses to confide in Charles about the financial 
mess, it is because she does not want to suffer ‘le poids de sa magnanimité’ 
(I, 677) (‘the burden of his magnanimity'). She retains her self-respect even 
after she has been abandoned by her lovers and faces financial ruin and public 
censure. In fact, having been able to repulse Guillaumin's efforts to trap her 
into a sexual compromise, her sense of pride and self-esteem is strengthened: 

Le désappointement de l'insuccés renforgait l'indignation de sa 
pudeur outragée; il lui semblait que la Providence s'acharnait a 
la poursuivre, et, s'en rehaussant d'orgueil, jamais elle n'avait eu 
tant d'estime pour elle-méme ni tant de mépris pour les autres. 
Quelque chose de belliqueux la transportait. (I, 677, my emphasis) 
The disappointment of failure reinforced the indignant 
consciousness of her outraged modesty. It seemed to her that 
Providence was working against her. This raised her self-esteem. 
Never did she feel so much respect for herself or such hate for 
others. Something warlike swept her. 
Even though she takes poison to end her life, Emma does not annihilate her 
self. On her deathbed, even as Bournisien invokes the grace of God and urges 
her to surrender herself to the divine will, Emma retains a strong sense of 
her self. She shows her self-love by asking for her mirror (1, 684). 
Parent-Duchatelet writes that, judged by their dress or language, prostitutes 
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would hardly appear to have any sense of modesty, but if examined attentively 
and in particular circumstances they show a considerable amount of it (PDI: 
118-119). Not only do they guard their modesty more zealously before ‘des 
femmes honnêtes et des mères de famille’ (‘virtuous women and mothers’) than 
before men (PDI :119), in public their behaviour shows a radical change ; 
they no longer have an insolent tone, a haughty air and an angry look that 
they affected before (PD1 :120). Though Parent-Duchatelet's observation is 
apt, he fails to grasp why prostitutes take extra care to appear decent before 
respectable women. They do so, I would argue, to conceal who they are 
and what they do. Flaubert's text uses Parent-Duchatelet's detail subversively, 
to show how modesty serves as a conventional disguise for the unruly and 
prostitute-like Emma. In striking resemblance to Parent-Duchatelet's minute 
observation of the dressing habits of prostitutes, in her private life Emma, 
like Rosanette, throws discretion to the winds, either wearing revealing dresses 
(1, 581, 594) or staying at home ‘des journées entières sans s'habiller’ (‘for 
entire days without dressing up', (1, 596)), escaping from her house habitually 
to meet Rodolphe ‘souriante, palpitante, déshabillée' (I, 631) (‘smiling, 
palpitating, in her nightdress') and ‘assez légèrement vétue' (I, 666) (‘scantily 
dressed’), or staying in her room during her affair with Léon 'tout le long 
du jour à peine vétue' (I, 672) (‘all day long hardly dressed’) In public, on 
the contrary, Emma makes an extra effort to appear decent and respectable. 
Returning after her adventure with Léon in the carriage, Emma walks ‘le voile 
baissé’ (‘with lowered veil’) without turning her head (I, 657), the situation 
being similar when she goes to Rouen for her assignations with Léon (elle 
marchait les yeux a terre, frôlant les murs' (I, 663)) (‘she walked with her 
eyes bent, brushing the walls’). 

Parent-Duchatelet attributes the prostitutes’ desire to appear decent to the 
success of administrative measures that impose public decency on prostitutes 
(PD1 :121). Though Emma seems to have internalized the dos and don'ts of 
public decorum and bourgeois morality, this does not prevent her from doing 
what she wants to do. In her love for freedom, too, Emma is prostitute-like. 
Even as she walks veiled to her rendezvous with Léon, she revels in the joys 
of her secret passion, 'souriant de plaisir sous son voile noir baissé' (I, 663) 
(‘smiling in pleasure beneath her lowered black veil'). She craves for Rodolphe, 
even as she plays at being the bourgeoise 'toute en faisant l'épouse et la 
vertueuse' (I, 637) (‘even as she plays the virtuous housewife'), Even as Emma 
conforms: 


Ce qui la retenait, [...] c'était [...] la pudeur [...]. Elle songeait 
qu'elle I’ [Léon] avait repoussé très loin, qu'il n'était plus temps, 
que tout était perdu. Puis l'orgueil, la joie de se dire "Je suis 
vertueuse", et de’ se regarder dans la glace en prenant des poses 
résignées, la consolait un peu du sacrifice qu'elle croyait faire. 
(I, 610) 
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What held her back [...] was modesty [...]. She thought that he 
[Léon] had repulsed her too long; that there was no more time, 
and that all had been lost. Then, pride, and the joy of saying to 
herself "I am virtuous", of seeing herself in the mirror in postures 
of resignation consoled her a little for the sacrifice she believed 
she was making. 


she nurtures, like the prostitute, an irrepressible desire to defy the norms of 
conventional behaviour: 'Elle s'étonnait parfois des conjectures atroces qui lui 
arrivaient à la pensée; et il fallait continuer a sourire, s'entendre répéter qu'elle 
était heureuse, faire semblant de l'être, le laisser croire? Elle avait des dégoûts, 
` cependant, de cette hypocrisie' (I, 611)'('She was amazed at times by the 
atrocious thoughts that came to her; she had to keep smiling, she was to be 
heard repeating that she was fortunate and to pretend that indeed she was, 
allowing others believe in her happiness. She was disgusted, nevertheless, by 
this hypocrisy’). 

Moreover, it is to blur the distinction between the moral and the immoral, 
that the text, I would argue, describes Emma's deviant, illegitimate relationships 
in bourgeois terms. Thus, though Emma is an adulteress and prostitute-like, 
her experiences of adultery are described in bourgeois terms. One of Emma's 
gifts to Rodolphe, in keeping with bourgeois traditions, is a miniature of 
herself. Barely six months into their extra-marital relationship Emma and 
Rodolphe are described as ‘comme deux mariés qui entretiennent 
tranquillement une flamme domestique' (I, 632) (‘like a married couple calmly 
nurturing their domestic flame’). Similarly, at the hotel Emma and Léon are 
so completely lost in each other 'qu'ils se croyaient là dans leur maison 
particuliére,-et devant y vivre jusqu'à la mort, comme deux éternels jeunes 
époux' (I, 664) (‘that they thought they were in their own house, and were 
bound to live there till their death like two eternally young spouses’). Emma's 
disappointment with adultery, too, is conditioned by her experience of 
marriage: 'Emma retrouvait dans l'adultére toutes les platitudes du mariage' 
(I, 672) (‘Emma found in adultery all the platitudes of marriage’). In all these 
instances breaking down the barriers between the legitimate and the illegitimate 
challenges the idea of separate spheres for respectable and profane women. 


(b) Dissimilarities with Parent-DuchAtelet 


Emma's presentation departs in significant ways from Parent-Duchatelet's 
account of prostitutes. Firstly, Emma is presented in the novel not only, as 
Baudelaire!! and Sartre (IFI: 711) have shown, as androgynous, but also as 
an androgynous prostitute; secondly, Emma is shown to have strong religious 
fervour; thirdly, Emma is depicted as a sensual person who values her own 
pleasure. All these characteristics, I would argue, accentuate the subversiveness 
of her personality. 

Examining whether prostitutes should be made to wear a uniform, Parent- 
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Duchatelet informs us,that the supporters of this view advance the argument 
that this would result in immediate recognition of prostitutes wherever they 
go and would force them either to quit their profession or to avoid the company 
of ‘virtuous women and girls' (PD1: 339). Looking for examples of this practice 
in history, Parent-Duchatelet finds that Romans forced prostitutes to wear a 
costume resembling that worn by men (PDI: 339). Something similar was 
imposed by Charles VI in France in 1389, but the prostitutes having protested, 
they were permitted to wear gowns and hoods in colours of their choice 
provided that they would wear a garter around their arms or a band of cloth 
of a colour different from their gowns. Similar decrees were issued through 
the centuries, though with little success, a decree in 1827 or 1828 leading 
to a near rebellion of prostitutes in prisons and hospitals. Important among 
these decrees was one issued under Henry IV which asked prostitutes to wear 
a golden badge on their belts. It is significant that while Parent-Duchatelet 
concludes that such a practice would be unsuitable for his times as this would 
give prostitutes a distinctive mark and infect public places (PD1: 343), by 
giving Emma the distinctive sign of a prostitute and man Flaubert's text does 
exactly what Parent-Duchatelet's fears, allow her the freedom to circulate. 
During Charles's first visit to Bertaux, the narrator tells us that Emma ‘portait, 
comme un homme, passé entré deux boutons de son corsage, un lorgnon 
d'écaille’ (I, 579) ('wore, like a man, between the two buttons of her blouse, 
a tortoise-shell pince-nez’). That Charles's horse retreats as it enters les Bertaux 
(I, 578) is not only because Emma, the farmer's daughter, is actually a man 
in a woman's disguise, but also, because, I would argue, she is a prostitute 
in the garb of a man. In what is most certainly Flaubert's creative use of 
the information provided by Parent-Duchatelet on the measures taken by the 
administration to impose a man's dress on prostitutes and thereby facilitate 
easy detection, Emma in one subtle stroke becomes at once woman and man, 
that is, androgynous and also prostitute, in fact, unclassifiable into accepted 
sexual divisions. While in Parent-Duchatelet's discussion the man's attire 
emerges as a uniform used by the administration to discipline ‘the unruly 
prostitute, in Flaubert's text it becomes the very symbol of defiance. 
Except for a few rare exceptions Parent-Duchatelet writes that prostitutes 
have an ‘ignorance profonde' (‘profound ignorance’, (PDI: 114)) of religion, 
bourgeois women who visited them in hospitals and prisons for counselling 
having found ‘a large number who have barely the knowledge and the sentiment 
of divinity’ (PDI: 114-115). Parent-Duchatelet adds, however that in the 
infirmaries of prisons where prostitutes are often found in large numbers, they 
do not refuse religious aid during their last moments (PD1: 115). Emma's 
interest in religion is not limited to the last moments of her life. Though Emma 
understands the catechism thoroughly and responds to the vicar's most difficult 
questions (I, 586), she is unable to apply to her mind to more difficult 
questions, which is why Bournisien, the village priest, gives her small manuals, 
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pamphlets and religious novels to read when she is recovering from her nervous 
breakdown. Like Bouvard and Pecuchet, though of limited persistence and 
focus when it comes to intellectual matters, Emma has some excellent instincts. 
She smarts against prescriptions of worship, the arrogance of polemic writing, 
and profane tales drawn from religion. 

Emma demands communion when she recovers from her nervous attack 
after Rodolphe's desertion. As the preparations for the sacrament are made, 
the chest of drawers arranged like an altar cluttered with syrups, and dahlia 
flowers strewn on the floor, Emma feels something 'de fort passant sur elle, 
qui la débarrassait de ses douleurs, de toute perception, de tout sentiment’ 
(1, 646) (‘powerful pass over her which rid her of her pain, of all perception 
and feeling’). Like Félicité, Emma sees visions of saints, seems to have a notion 
of the transcendental (‘Il existait donc a la place du bonheur des félicités plus 
grandes, un autre amour au-dessus de tous les autres amours, sans 
intermittences ni fin, et qui s'accroitrait éternellement!'(I, 647)) (‘There existed, 
therefore, greater felicities than worldly happiness, a love above all other loves, 
which was neither irregular nor ended, and that which increased eternally’) 
and even wants to become a saint (I, 647). As Bournisien notices, the intensity 
of Emma's religious fervour is something that borders on the extravagant and 
heretical (I, 647). Though Emma has a strong faith in religion, she has an 
unorthodox attitude to it. This is particularly evident in an incident when she 
goes to Bournisien to seek advice from him to relieve herself of the pain 
caused by her desire for Léon. For a person who is as self-willed and 
unconventional as Emma, it is significant that she chooses to seek the advice 
of a religious head to solve an affair of the heart. Reacting to Emma's 
confession ‘je souffre' (I, 612) (I am not well'), Bournisien attributes Emma's 
suffering to the onset of summer and the general human condition, finally 
asking her what Charles thinks of her affliction and whether he has prescribed 
her any medicine. Emma's reply: 'ce ne sont pas les remèdes de la terre 
qu'il me faudrait' (1, 612) (‘It's not earthly remedies that I need’) signals that 
Emma's perceptions, unlike, Bournisien's are not conventional or worldly. 
Though Bournisien's remark that Emma should take medicine to better her 
condition may be interpreted as useful advice offered during moments of 
distraction, his repeated suggestions that Emma's discomfort is likely to be 
physical and that one cannot be unhappy if he or she leads a comfortable 
life (11, 612), shows an over-emphasis on physical rather than spiritual well- 
being and fails to take into account that Emma's needs might be different 
from that of the usual church-goer. 

Indeed, Emma is far from religious in the conventional sense, the 
subversiveness of her figure lying, I would argue, in the way she, like Marie 
and Rosanette, personalizes religion for her emotional needs.!2 Thus when 
Emma prays to the Lord she addresses the same words to the Lord that she 
uttered once to her lover in the effusion of adultery (I, 647). That Emma retains 
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her personal approach to religion till the very end is evident in the sensual 
way in which she reacts to the priest who lifts the crucifix for her at her 
death bed: 'elle allongea le cou comme quelqu'un qui a soif, et, collant ses 
lèvres sur le corps de L'Homme-Dieu, elle y déposa de toute sa force expirante 
le plus grand baiser d'amour qu'elle eût jamais donné' (I, 684) (‘she stretched 
her neck like somebody who was thirsty, and clinging her lips to the Man- 
God, with all her dying strength she gave him a bigger kiss than she had 
given any of her lovers’). The full implications of Marie's sensual approach 
to religion in Novembre and Emma's in Madame Bovary, can be understood, 
I would argue, on analysing Feélicité's experience in church in Un cœur 
simple.'3 ; 

If Emma's approach to. religion is sensual, it is, I would contend, because 
she is a sensual person. Unlike Parent-Duchatelet, who writes that prostitutes 
have no taste for erotic literature (PD1: 123), Emma feeds on erotica. During 
her affair with Léon, she banishes Charles to the second floor of the house 
reading until morning extravagant books with orgiac pictures and bloody 
situations. Often she is seized by terror and lets out a cry (I, 672). The 
implication of this detail, in my opinion, is not that Emma is neither prostitute- 
like nor sensual, but that, Emma being sensual, but not having as much 
opportunity as prostitutes to try her sexual skills, tries reading books to pick 
up the techniques so that she can try them when she is with her lover. What 
is also implied here, I would argue, is how reading becomes a kind of vicarious 
fulfillment. for Emma. As the passionate nature of Emma's response implies, 
Emma, no doubt, sees a reflection of her desires in what she reads. This point 
adds a crucial new dimension to the portrait of prostitutes as it emerges from 
Parent-Duchatelet’s study. I will turn to this point now. 

If Parent-Duchatelet's study does not mention prostitutes as being sensual, 
it is because his study is not able to go beyond statistical and scientific analysis 
and rules out the possibility that women could become prostitutes by choice 
or that they, too, like their male clients, could have sexual desire. Flaubert's 
text fills this gap by making sensuality Emma's defining quality. This associates 
Emma not only to Marie, the professional prostitute in Novembre, but also 
to Flaubert's idiots like Charles Bovary, Félicité and Bouvard and Pécuchet.!4 

Like Marie in Novembre, Emma is a farmer's daughter who has grown up 
close to Nature. She also shares this point with Félicité who spends her early 
life working on a farm. Emma's sensuousness is hinted at in her very first 
appearance where she is shown stitching cushions, 'tout en cousant, elle se 
piquait les doigts, qu'elle portait ensuite 4 sa bouche pour les sucer' (I, 579) 
(‘as she sewed, she pricked her fingers which she later put in her mouth to 
suck them’). What revives Emma when she is battling with bouts of post- 
marriage depression is rubbing an entire bottle of Eau de Cologne on her arms 
(I, 597). Like Rosanette and Marie, giving Emma a pet dog reinforces the animal 
or sensual side of her personality. Emma's pet, Djali, proves not only to be 
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a companion in the darkest hours of her loneliness: ‘elle la prenait pour se 
promener, car elle sortait quelquefois, afin d'être seule un instant et de n'avoir 
plus sous ses yeux l'éternel jardin avec la route poudreuse' (I, 589) (‘she took 
him when she went for a walk, for she went out sometimes in order to be 
alone for an instant and not to have before her eyes the eternal garden with 
its dusty path'), but also becomes, like Rosanette’s dogs, her alter ego: 


Elle appelait Djali, la prenait entre ses genoux, passait ses doigts 
sur sa longue tête fine et lui disait: -—Allons, baisez maîtresse, 
vous qui n'avez pas de chagrins. Puis, considérant la mine 
mélancolique du svelte animal qui baillait avec lenteur, elle 
s'attendrissait, et, le comparant à elle-même, lui parlait tout haut, 
comme a quelqu'un d'affligé que l'on console. (I, 589, my 
emphasis) 


She called Djali, held him between her knees, stroked his long, 
sleek head and said: "Come, kiss your mistress, you who don't 
have any sorrows". Then considering the melancholy look of the 
svelte animal, which yawned slowly, she became emotional, and 
comparing it to herself, she spoke to it aloud as if she were 
consoling somebody who was distressed. 


As in the case of Rosanette's dogs, Flaubert might have retained this detail 
from his encounter with Kuchuk-Hanem, the prostitute whom Flaubert visited 
in Egypt and who was also accompanied by a dog. Like animals, both 
Rosanette and Emma have difficulty in expressing themselves. Though Emma 
speaks more than Rosanette, she struggles, like Rosanette, to articulate her 
deepest feelings. Would it be an exaggeration to say that both Emma and 
Rosanette try to express their deepest feelings through their dogs? 
Though Parent-Duchatelet does not describe prostitutes as sensual, he 
mentions their love of eating. Parent-Duchatelet writes that prostitutes love 
drinking, especially strong wines. He adds, 'that prostitutes drink a lot of 
punch, their favourite, and also a lot of champagne (PD1: 140). References 
to punch abound in L'Éducation sentimentale. After Rosanette's party is over 
we see stains of punch and cordial on the consoles (II, 54). Madame Bovary 
retains Parent-Duchatelet's detail, but characteristically adds a twist to it. If 
we examine the detail of the novel we find that Emma is fond of drinking: 
‘Elle avait des accès, où on l'eût poussée facilement à des extravagances' (‘She 
had fits which could have been easily pushed to extravagances'). Emma bets 
one day against Charles that she could drink half of a big glass of brandy 
and as Charles 'eut la bêtise de l'en défier, elle avala l'eau-de-vie jusqu'au 
bout’ (I, 616) (had the stupidity to challenge her, she gulped the brandy to 
the last drop’). Like Rosanette, Emma is particularly fond of good wines and 
liqueurs including champagne (see for example, I, 591; I, 664) and curacao 


(I, 581). 
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Unlike in Parent-Duchatelet, what Flaubert's text seems to emphasize is 
not so much the quantity of wine Emma drinks or what she drinks as the 
sensuous pleasure she takes in drinking. According to provincial custom Emma 
asks Charles to have a drink when he visits les Bertaux. Charles refuses, Emma 
insists, Emma finally convincing him to have a glass of wine with her. She 
goes searching and comes back with a bottle of curagao pouring Charles a 
full glass. On the contrary, she pours very little for herself, licking the drops 
of wine with her tongue from the bottom of the glass with sensuous delight 
(1, 581). Similarly, at the ball at Vaubyessard as Emma watches champagne 
being poured into ice-cream she trembles with all her being as she feels its 
coldness in her mouth (J, 591). 

Eating is similarly accompanied in Emma by a sensual frisson. As Emma 
eats ‘une glace au marasquin' (‘ice-cream flavoured with maraschino’) at the 
ball, she prolongs her sensuous pleasure by holding the spoon between her 
lips, her eyes half-closed in delight (J, 592). The sight of exotic fruits served 
at the ball also excites her: ‘elle n'avait jamais vu de grenades ni mangé 
d'ananas' (1, 591) (‘she had never seen pomegranates nor eaten pineapples’). 
To this we may add Emma's taste for vinegar, which she drinks to become 
thin, contracting in the process a dry cough and losing all appetite (I, 597). 
Also noteworthy is Emma's uncommon taste for gherkins (1, 640).!> Modifying 
Parent-Duchatelet's statement that prostitutes are gluttons the text of Madame 
Bovary makes Emma a sensuous eater, emphasizing the role that senses play 
in her life. Even when Emma is seen as a glutton (Léon notices that 'elle 
devenait irritable, gourmande, et voluptueuse; et elle se promenait avec lui 
dans les rues, tête haute, sans peur, disait-elle, de se compromettre’ (I, 667)) 
(‘she became irritable, greedy and voluptuous; she walked with him on the 
streets, head held high, without fear, she said of compromising herself) 
excessive eating becomes not only a sign of sexual deviance, but also an overt 
indicator of sexual transgression. 

Needless to say, Emma's appeal to her lovers, including Charles, is primarily 
sensual.'© Moreover, this sensuality, the text suggests, is due as much to 
her delicate ways and her ability to please, as to her physical charms. Emma's 
sensuality is important not only because, through it, she expresses her own 
desires, but also because it gives pleasure to those who come into touch with 
her and in turn arouses their desires. Foucault has shown that the privileging 
of private lives in Western societies in the nineteenth century was not 
necessarily synonymous with valorization of individualism and the self.!7 
Emma's sensuality, like Rosanette's, | would argue, shows how she, on the 
contrary, has perfected the art of taking pleasure in her self. So great is 
Emma's ability to value her own desire that its vibrations touch others. Though, 
for Homais, pleasure is not a positive value (he visits prostitutes in Paris on 
the sly) he too is seduced by Emma: 'Le pharmacien disait: "C'est une femme 
de grands moyens et qui ne serait pas déplacée dans une sous-préfecture" 
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(I, 610) (‘She is a woman of great powers who would not be out of place ` 
in a sub-prefecture'). 

To sum up, though Emma is a bourgeoise, she bears the signs of a prostitute. 
This makes it difficult for us to pin her down and also, indirectly, frustrates 
our desire to slot her either as a respectable woman or as immoral. Women's 
sexuality, Emma Bovary seems to be saying, cannot be categorized or 
controlled. As a woman who is self-aware about her desire, Emma offers a 
very good example of a woman who defies labelling. 

The adolescent Justin's pensive remark on Emma outlines her fundamental 
difference from other bourgeois wives. As Justin watches Emma's maidservant 
Félicité wash her mistress's garments - ‘les jupons de basin, les fichus, les 
collerettes, et les pantalons à la coulisse, vastes de hanches' (petticoats, 
headscarfs, collerettes, and drawers with strings, enormous round the hips') 
and wonders what petticoats and hooks are meant for Félicité is surprised that 
Justin does not know about them: '- Tu n'as donc jamais rien vu? répondait 
en riant Félicité; comme si ta patronne madame Homais, n'en portait pas de 
pareils. - Ah bien oui! madame Homais! Et il ajoutait d'un ton méditatif : 
- Est-ce que-c'est une dame comme Madame [Emma Bovary]? " (I, 638, my 
emphasis) (So, you have never seen anything?", replied Félicité laughing. 
As if your mistress Madame Homais has never worn similar things".- Oh yes! 
Madame Homais! And he added in a meditative tone: - /s she a woman like 
Madame?) Emma remains unclassifiable not only because she refuses to be 
a docile!® bourgeoise, using her body transgressively, but also because she 
is in control of her body and can use it as she likes. 

For Flaubert, the artist struggling to carve a niche for himself in a 
regimented society, the prostitute is an important figure because she connotes 
the breaking down of boundaries, namely that between the sacred and the 
profane, the moral and the immoral, the public and the private. It is probably 
for this reason that Flaubert wrote: ‘j'aime bien mieux l'ignoble pour l'ignoble, 
[...] J'aimerais de tout mon cœur une femme belle et ardente et putain dans 
l'âme et jusque dans les doigts' (C1: 39, letter to Ernest Chevalier, 18 March 
1839) (I like the ignoble for its own sake. [...] I would love with all my 
heart a woman who is beautiful, passionate and a whore in her soul and up 
to her fingers'). Flaubert's love for prostitutes is not without its positive 
implications for women in other spheres. As I have shown in my discussion, 
invested with the signs of the prostitute, Emma Bovary ceases to be a docile 
bourgeoise, challenging the division of female sexuality into a patriarchal 
regime. 


'See Alexandre Parent-Duchitelet, De la Prostitution dans la ville de Paris, 3rd edn, 
notes by A. Trebuchet and Poirat-Duval, 2 vols (Paris, Bailli¢re, 1836; repr.1837 and 
3rd edn, 1857). All future references to Parent-Duchatelet will be to this edition and 
will appear in the form (PD2: 338-339). 
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ravail, ed. by Pierre-Marc de Biasi (Paris: Balland, 1988), p.223. 

2 ag Plaubert mentions only . brothel madams in his note, Flaubert's texts 

-suggest that he also studied the information provided by Parent-Duchitelet on 
other classes of prostitutes. 


3See Lucette Czyba, Mythes et Idéologie de la femme dans les romans de Flaubert 
(Lyon: Presses Universitaires de Lyon, 1983), p. 106. 


4See the introduction to Alexandre Parent-Duchatelet, La Prostitution à Paris au XIX 
siécle, ed. by Alain Corbin (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1981), p. 9. 


5Gustave Flaubert, Œuvres complètes, edited by Bernard Masson, 2 vols (Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 1968), I, 638. Subsequent references to Flaubert will occur in the text 
in the, format (I, 638). 

SAI! translations of Flaubert's texts, his drafts and his correspondence are mine. 


7See Jean-Paul Sartre, L'idiot de la famille, 3 vols (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1988 
{1971-72]). HI, p. 665. Future references to Sartre will be given as IF3: 665 
and so on. Though Sartre draws our attention to the fact that Emma is described 
in Flaubert's drafts as 'un peu putain' (‘a little whorish') he does not say why 
this idea is important. This article is an attempt to fill this gap. Whereas Sartre 
noticed the reference to Emma being prostitute-like in Flaubert's drafts of 
Madame Bovary, I will analyse the novel. Where necessary, I will, of course, 
allude to Flaubert's drafts. 


8Gustave Flaubert, Plans et scénarios de Madame Bovary, ed. by Yvan Leclerc (Paris: 
CNRS Editions, 1995), p. 17. Further references to this work will be given in 
the text as PSMB: 17 and so on. 


9Gustave Flaubert, Correspondance, ed. by Jean Bruneau, Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, 
4 vols (Paris: Gallimard, 1973-1998), H, p. 443-444. Letter to Louise Colet, 30 
September 1853. Subsequent references to this work will occur in the text as 
C2: 443-444, letter to Louise Colet, 30 September 1853. 

10Compare to Rosanette's curiosity about Frédéric: 'Elle voulut connaître ses relations, 
ses amusements; elle arriva même à s'informer de ses affaires et à offrir de lui 
prêter de l'argent, s'il en avait besoin’ (II, 102). ‘She wanted to know about his 
relations, his amusements, she even inquired about his business and offered to 
lend him money if he needed it’. 


"Charles Baudelaire, Œuvres complètes, ed: by Claude Pichois, Bibliothèque de la 
Pléiade, 2 vols (Paris: Editions Gallimard), Il, p. 81. 

'2Compare, for example, with Marie's tendency to give a corporeal quality to the figure 
of Christ in church and her physical attraction to him. See Gustave Flaubert, 
CEuvres de jeunesse, Œuvres completes, 1, ed. by Claudine Gothot-Mersch and 
Guy Sagnes (Paris: Gallimard, 2001), p. 801. 

'3See section on Un Cœur simple in chapter titled ‘Idiots’ in Sucheta Kapoor, 'Voices 
in the text: interpreting marginality in Flaubert’, (unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Oxford, United Kingdom, 2006). 

lbid. See entire chapter on ‘Idiots’, 

'SFlaubert's drafts draw our attention to the ‘appétits dépravés de Me Bovary, [qui] 
aime les fruits, la corne brûlée, la pate incuite boit du vinaigre et déjeune des 
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cornichons' (‘depraved appetites of Madame Bovary [who] likes fruits, roasted 
horns, uncooked pastries drinks vinegar and has gherkins for lunch’). See PSMB: 
10. 


'6Emma pleases Rodolphe's senses: 'Mais elle était si jolie! 1] en avait possédé si peu 
d'une candeur pareille! Cet amour sans libertinage était pour lui quelque chose 
de nouveau, et qui, le sortant de ses habitudes faciles, caressait 4 la fois son 
orgueil et sa sensualité' (1, 632) (‘But how pretty she was! So few of the women 
he had possessed were so ingenuous! This love without dissipation was 
something new for him. It took him out of his easy habits and flattered at once 
his pride and his sensuality’). Léon remains clueless about the sensual spell that 
Emma casts on him: 'Elle avait des paroles tendres avec des baisers qui lui 
emportaient l'âme. Où donc avait-elle appris cette corruption, presque 
immatérielle à force d'être profonde et dissimulée?’ (I, 668) (‘She had tender 
words and kisses which swept him away. Where did she learn this corruption, 
which being profound and disguised, seemed almost ethereal?’). 


7See Michel Foucault, Histoire de la sexualité 3: Le souci de soi, p. 56. 


18] use the words in the Foucauldian sense of bodies subjected to a disciplinary regime. 
See Michel Foucault, Surveiller et punir (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1987 
[1975]), pp. 137-171. 
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Interrogating Dhekial Phukan!: Postcolonial 
Understanding and Colonial Modernity in 
Nineteenth Century Assam 


Bibhash Choudhury 


The space that exists between theory and appreciation of lived conditions 
constitutes for many, a major difficulty in the approaches that seek to facilitate 
better understanding through the- exercise of theoretical knowledge. At one 
extreme stands the view that theory is moving further and further away from 
the sites that function as its subjects. The case for theory, on the other hand, 
is often made on three counts: one, all knowledge is actually theoretical 
knowledge; two, politics of reading is inevitable and three, the idea of a non- 
theoretical framework is unsustainable. While it is both a commonplace and 
a methodological strategy to organize readings of cultures in straitjackets of 
the either/or variety, the matter is far from settled. 

At one. level, any given theory would propose a formulaic apparatus by 
means of its distinction from other such arrangements; postcolonial reason, 
for instance, would revisit the colonial experience in one way or the other. 
Revisitations, however, are fraught with some other imperatives: subaltern 
agency, the canon and its others, and the difficulties of accessing the archive, 
to name a few. The issue, then, is not merely, confined to the adoption of 
the postcolonial framework (which itself is fragmented enough) for the 
investigation of cultures that do not necessarily submit to such models in toto; 
it also involves our choice of the investigative mode and philosophy, and our 
understanding of what constitutes the postcolonial subject in the context of 
our societies. When I try to argue for a postcolonial understanding and the 
question of colonial modernity, what is the paradigm that I adopt, and more 
importantly, why? To say we are all postcolonial subjects, or to read texts 
that deal with colonial experience, Anandaram Dhekial Phukan's narratives, 
for instance, does not resolve the problem of method. The first problem then 
is paradigmatic: narratives would differ in orientation and focus, and be 
determined by their paradigmatic limits. There is another dimension to this 
issue, that of accretion and ever-new reading arrangements. Let us take Dhekial 
Phukan’s Asomiya Lorar Mitra (The Friend of Young Assam) as a case in 
point. Any answer to the question - what is its character as a colonial text? 
- would involve an analysis of colonial experience, but parameters would 
continue to change. I believe that a discussion of something like ‘Asomiya 
Lorar Mitra: A Postcolonial Perspective’ would not be able to subsume the 
paradoxes of reading method, unless it acknowledges the provisionality of such 
a reading practice. Postcolonial theory, as such, has evolved considerably to 
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engage in meaningful self-critique and if we fail to recognize such movements, 
we freeze it in the name of doing criticism. I don't think such an exercise 
would be accommodative enough to read texts and discourses critically. 
Another issue here is that of determining the field. Postcolonial experience 
seeks to offer a perspective on the process of othering; it tries to offer an 
orientation on the idea of difference in terms of history, location and culture. 
When I try to read the Assamese mind and its colonial others, the first difficulty 
is of determining the object of study. A classic colonizer/colonized structure 
just won't work, especially when the categories of Assamese and European 
are conflated and embedded with dimensions that unsettle such a straitjacket. 
Let us look at the example of Anandaram Dhekial Phukan and his situation 
as a colonial subject. Maheswar Neog narrates a commonplace in Assamese 
literary history when he praises the dedication and service of Dhekial Phukan's 
role as an officer in the colonial administration: "Phukan was a very much 
conscientious officer, ever conscious of his duty to the people. He, on one 
occasion, when he held charge of the whole district in 1855, sent up to the 
Commissioner of Assam two reports on two very important revenue topics, 
which he had earlier considered in his memorandum to Mills, namely, istafa 
or resignation of ryot's holdings and the creation of chamuwa or independent 
estates held by chamuwadars, intermediaries between Government and ryots."? 
Dhekial Phukan's first biographer, Gunabhiram Barooah articulated as much 
in his Anandaram Dhekial Phukanar Jivan Charit (The Biography of 
Anandaram Dhekial Phukan) which is not just important as an early example 
of modern Assamese life-writing but equally relevant as a representation of 
contemporary social dynamics. This sympathetic view of Anandaram as a 
colonial subject, however, introduces two inevitable problems. The first relates 
to his concern about Assamese culture and language, which cannot be 
understood in terms of the colonizer/colonized straitjacket I referred to above. 
The second relates to the blurring of the Assamese/non-Assamese divide in 
terms of ideological penetration and the enhancement of colonial experience. 
Both these problems are, in a way, related to the complex character of the 
nineteenth century Assamese Renaissance and do not subscribe to a theoretical 
scheme of postcolonial othering. Regarding the first problem, let us consider 
an alternative version about Anandaram's role as a colonial administrator: "The 
business of the Nowgong Courts was left in a state of great disorder by the 
late Anandaram Phookun and Captain Loyd had little experience as a civil 
officer when he was called on to take charge of the district. His zeal and 
ability however are bringing affairs unto order; and the number of cases 
pending over one year on his file will, I doubt not, be soon reduced."? Out 
of context, this perspective disturbs the settled view about Anandaram as an 
able administrator; it could, also be read, at a gross us/them level as an 
enhancement of the classic colonial position that situates the local as inept. 
For us to argue that this wasn't the case would require us to draw upon the 
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archive and piece together a narrative logic that would justify the dominant 
view. The matter, however, is much more complicated than a mere 
reinstatement-of-credentials exercise. As a colonial subject and also as one 
who was responsible for the ordering of that subjecthood upon other members 
of the community, Dhekial Phukan (and others in similar positions like 
Gunabhiram Barooah) was situated in a very interesting tradition/modernity 
equation. Dhekial Phukan does not qualify as a colonial subject in a manner 
that would homogenize his identity as an average Assamese in colonial Assam; 
it is in attempting to understand the polemical potential of categories as the 
"colonial subject" that we require a paradigmatic direction. Studies of colonial 
experience cannot evade the responsibility of determining the limits of 
investigation in the name of the fluid-field; at the same time, fixed determiners 
can fossilize texts and readings into neat formulaic structures. This is the 
paradox we need to address. Anandaram Dhekial Phukan's situation as a 
colonial subject offers us a case where the outsider/local, authority/subject and 
tradition/modernity structures coalesce yet destabilize the given conditions of 
such binaries. In arguing the case for the re-introduction of Assamese instead 
of Bengali in Assamese vernacular schools, Dhekial Phukan assumed the pen- 
name "A Native," thereby seeking to present the insider view about the subject 
in his 4 Few Remarks on the Assamese Language and pn Vernacular Education 
in Assam (1855). The use of the term "native" complicates the matter further. 
` The term is used by Dhekial Phukan to enhance his case as 'one who knows 
the subject inside-out’ but in standard postcolonial usage we have the opposite 
view: 

The root sense of the term as those who were ‘born to the land’ 

was, in colonjal contexts, overtaken by a pejorative usage in which 

the term 'native' was employed to categorise those who were 

regarded as inferior to the colonial settlers or the colonial 

administrators who ruled the colonies. ‘Native’ quickly became 

associated with such pejorative concepts as savage, uncivilised or 

child-like in class nouns as 'the natives.’ 4 


The case gets more interesting when we place beside Anandaram's self- 
appropriated term of "A Native" his narrative on "Savages and Civilised 
People" prepared for the moulding of young, impressionable Assamese minds. 
The standard postcolonial theoretical apparatus, in spite of being 
accommodative enough to acknowledge varieties of colonial experience, 
perhaps would not prepare serve us adequately as we try to juggle the opposites 
enmeshed in Dhekia] Phukan's identity as a colonial subject. I believe that 
we require a different kind of postcolonial understanding that could arrange 
the experience of colonialism - both of that located in the colonial past as 
well as of that which offers to read our condition as postcolonial subjects 
today. The purpose of Asomiya Lorar Mitra was to inculcate in young 
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Assamese minds the experience of European modernity; Dhekial Phukan 
reflected the temper of the Bengal Renaissance as he crafted a discourse of 
modernity in his brief writings on various subjects, to which he added his 
distinctive flavour. Here's one example: "So it isn't very difficult for an 
Enlightenment to take place in our land, for the way through which the English 
have civilised themselves from a condition of extreme barbarism is available 
for other countries too."> This extract from "Of the Barbarism and Manners 
of the Ancient British," like some of the other entries in the Asomiya Lorar 
Mitra, illustrates through a localised vocabulary the advantages of the English 
way of life. This fits in quite well with the professed logic of imperial 
indoctrination, but does not such a frame foreclose other possibilities? It does. 
For one, Anandaram cannot be viewed in terms similar to that accessing the 
figure of Moniram Dewan, another well-known colonial subject of nineteenth 
century Assam. In examining the historical circumstances connected to Dhekial 
Phukan, we cannot wish away his political status as a colonial subject; he 
was, after all, deeply implicated in the task of political policy. Though 
contested as terms that designate subject status, words such as "barbarism" 
and "civilisation" are often seen as indexing and determining the user's cultural 
priorities. Do we then, by this token of postcolonial understanding, read 
Dhekial Phukan's entries on the civilising process as extensions of the Kipling 
variety? Just a mere "no" won't suffice; we also need to see why. 

The European temper that Dhekial Phukan internalised was interfused with 
the idea of a cultural nationalism which foregrounded the condition of local 
uplift. Hence the insistence on the insider dimension of the "native." Dhekial 
Phukan's imagination foresaw the possibility of a transformation of the 
Assamese people, a change which he thought was already realised in the 
English character. We need to be cautious here. The examples of English 
progress in Dhekial Phukan's narrative arrangement are always situated as 
illustrations, which may be read as evidence of imperial indoctrination and 
also as a strategy of the enlightened "native" disseminating previously 
inaccessible knowledge. Dhekial Phukan's authority and reliability as a 
speaking subject comes not from his position inside the administrative setup 
but because of his situation as a "modern" man. This modernity was engineered 
by an education that Dhekial Phukan himself sought to press home to his 
people. In fact, Asomiya Lorar Mitra can be seen as a manifesto and project- 
manual articulating the philosophy of modernity. In his "Preface" to the third 
series of Asomiya Lorar Mitra, he laid down the imperatives determining his 
choice of subjects and conditions influencing the enterprise: 


The exertions of the British Government to introduce the study 
of English into Assam and through that medium to instruct the 
natives in the liberal arts and sciences have not met with any 
degree of success. Our countrymen unable to appreciate the 
advantages of an English education, instead of returning thanks 
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for the good which it was the object of Government to render 
them, evinced an ill disposition which led nearly to the 
abandonment of the project... 


The urgent necessity of educational improvement in this country 
being great, every attempt to raise the Assamese from their deep 
ignorance and to interest them in useful subjects may be naturally 
expected from every well-wisher of this country. 


It is much easier to acquire knowledge through the medium of 
a vernacular language than through a foreign; and it is with a 
view in some measure of supplying this deficiency that the 
compilation of the present series has been taken. 


The following work suited to the comprehension of the youngest 
classes of learners has been com piled and translated from the 
English. It contains not only narrative and didactic pieces but it 
affords information on various other subjects chiefly on 
Geography, History &c. Brief sketches of the Christian and 
Mahomedan religions have been likewise inserted. 


k is hoped that that the series will be continued and a few more 
books be prepared, should the same encouragement which we have 
already experienced from our countrymen, and particularly from 
the European gentlemen be continued to us.® 


There is an interesting twist to the representation of the reception of Asomiya 
Lorar Mitra, with variations worked to suit his thesis in front of two different 
audiences. The "Preface" referred to above carries the dateline "Gowahatty, 
22nd Dec 1846." The focus in the "Preface" is on driving home the 
importance of European modernity to an audience that isn't otherwise keen 
on pursuing such a knowledge-production route. Set the final paragraph of 
the "Preface" beside that expressed in his "A Few Remarks on the Assamese 
Language and on Vernacular in Assam" (1855), where Dhekial Phukan 
“decidedly adopted a vocabulary that would be the most effective form of 
appeal: "In the year 1849, a series, entitled 'The Friend of Young Assam’, 
intended to form a complete course of elementary education for Assamese 
youth, was undertaken by a Native; and two numbers were published by 
subscriptions raised from European officers, and the Native Community. The 
compiler hoped to publish the succeeding volumes by the proceeds arising 
from the sale of the published numbers; but this expectation has not been , 
realised, partly owing to the inability of the Assamese to appreciate the merits 
of works treating of European Literature and Science, and in a great measure 
owing to the support of the Government having been withheld."’ Dhekial 
Phukan's adoption of two different strategies, of vocabulary, intent and 
orientation, and in two different languages, was designed to achieve 
maximum effect upon their respective audiences. In arguing for the resumption 
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of Assamese language in vernacular schools of Assam, Dhekial Phukan 
suggested that persistence of Bengali was hindering the inculcation of 
European ideals in the young Assamese minds. Both ways, the slogan was, 
localise to globalise. And it was the call to modernity that buttressed his 
appeals to two different groups of people. It is difficult to determine how 
much was made of Dhekial Phukan's modernity appeal in the eventual 
restoration of the Assamese language but it does complicate his situation 
as a colonial subject. In some ways, Dhekial Phukan's position in the colonial 
encounter was determined by conditions beyond his control. Although he 
was responding to the demands of modernity, it was possible for him to 
articulate only through already existing frames - the reference to the civilised 
character of the English mind, for instance - and the modes of access and 
critical judgement were, to a considerable extent decided upon by the 
availability of the given structures. I am not arguing that Dhekial Phukan 
did not make capital out of the modernity matrix he accessed through the 
agency of English thought, he did, and did it by fine-tuning that experience 
to offer the possibility of a new knowledge paradigm, so that it became 
a critically located modernity. 

There are, however, difficulties in accessing this modern condition and even 
as we move beyond the straitjacket mode, we must recognise that someone 
like Anandaram Dhekial Phukan asks questions of our methods of reading 
colonial subjecthood. Dipesh Chakrabarty marks out the problems of form and 
method in discussing the modernity question thus: "As happens in the relation 
between humans and language, I am to some extent a tool in the hands of pasts 
and traditions; they speak through me even before I have chosen them critically 
or approached them with respect. That is why, it seems to me, that, in addition 
to the feeling of respect for traditions, fear and anxiety would have to be other 
affects with which the modern intellectual - modernity here implying a capacity 
to create a future as an object of deliberate action - relates to the past." 

In situating Anandaram Dhekial Phukan as a colonial modern how should 
we read his anxieties of experience? The idea of a European Other, offering 
new paradigms for organising thought in Assamese consciousness, was being 
articulated during and after the colonial period. Krishna Kanta Handiqui, for 
one, proposed in the early twentieth century, the necessity of aiming towards 
"synthetic unity" in knowledge-gathering processes. The need to develop a 
panoramic vision to accommodate and contextualise local knowledge was, for 
Handiqui, of immense significance, especially when the issue was related to 
the shaping of young minds. In his Reception Committee's Secretary's Address 
in a conference in Jorhat, (1917) Handique said: "We must be as up-to-date 
as possible in our pursuit of knowledge. We should appropriate the most 
modern processes emerging in the West and bring our pursuit closest to the 
ideal of modernity."? Dhekial Phukan and Handiqui, though presenting their 
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cases for the necessity of European modernity in not altogether similar formats, 
were however, responding to the imperative of cosmopolitanism. How do we 
understand this modernity? 

In examining Dhekial Phukan's situation as a colonial subject, we need 
to consider the problem, highlighted all the more by the demands of 
postcolonial reason, of the European Other. It has been suggested the "idea 
of progress" theory in the nineteenth century was circulated as part of an 
imperialist design in such a way that the very modes of analysis available 
to modern subjects like Anandaram were primarily penetrative devices. The 
"masks of conquest" model is no doubt open to question for its homogenizing 
tendency, but it significantly locates in the idea of a European order the genesis 
of colonial modernity. It questions the partnership between the colonial subject 
and the vehicular dimension of Western education and proposes that such 
ideological structures phased out traditional discourses. But the matter isn't 
so simple. In Thomas Metcalf's words, the "process of ordering India was 
not driven wholly by political objectives. It was also part of the larger 
Enlightenment endeavour, by observation and study, to understand the world 
outside Europe, as Europeans came to know it more fully."!® Was Dhekial 
Phukan then making the moves towards modernity as part of the Enlightenment 
project? Such labels notwithstanding, he did juggle well his responsibilities 
as a servant in the colonial state and as the "native" who sought to investigate 
alternative modes of knowledge-production. By the means of an imaginative 
transfer of ideals, Dhekial Phukan in his "An Account of England" made a 
call to providence to transform his land and people. The logic of modernity, 
of envisaging a progressive society, in Dhekial Phukan's writings, was thus 
tempered by the understanding of local necessity. While we cannot ignore 
the polemics of Dhekial Phukan's situation as a colonial subject, we risk a 
lot in tying it in neat categorical arrangements in the name of postcolonial 
understanding. The colonial space in nineteenth century Assam was one of 
traversal. Not that it was one of rapid movement - I am here referring to 
the travel of ideas - but at least remarkably alive to the possibilities of cultural 
exchange. Attempts such as Asomiya Lorar Mitra as modernity-inducing 
projects were necessarily not so pronounced, but an aligned forum was 
facilitated by the American Baptists' vernacular journal Orunodoi. Emerging 
from two distinct orientations - one "native" (Asomiya Lorar Mitra) and the 
other non-native (Orunodoi)'! - these forays seriously challenge our now- 
crystallised matrices of postcolonial understanding as we try to read the 
American missionaries or Dhekial Phukan as colonial subjects. The 
appreciation of colonial subjecthood in postcolonial discourse now thus calls 
for alertness, caution and substantial archival work; this is a task of immense 
responsibility, not merely for the determination of reading strategies, but also 
for us to have a fair perspective on the read subject. 
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*This paper was read at a two-day national seminar organised by Sahitya Akademi 
at Guwahati (27-28 March, 2007) titled "Tradition and Transformation: Reviewing 
Indian Literary Criticism" 


lAnandaram Dhekial Phukan (1830-1859) was one of the most important figures in 
the nineteenth century Assamese Renaissance. Although he passed away at 29, 
he was a rare visionary who was extremely concerned about Assamese culture 
and society. He was a modernist who was educated in Calcutta and he imbibed 
the spirit of the Bengal Renaissance. He argued for the re-introduction of the 
Assamese language in education and himself wrote Asomiya Lorar Mitra in order 
to inculcate modem values to the young people of Assam. He was a part of 
the British administration and during his time in various capacities he served 
the people and the government with great zeal and integrity. Besides Assamese, 
Bengali and English, in which he wrote and spoke, he was familiar with Persian, 
Urdu and Sanskrit; he had good, personal relations with many Britishers and 
were liked by the Baptist missionaries as well. 

2Maheswar Neog, Anandaram Dhekial Phukan (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1980) 
p. 16. 

3Cited in Jogendranarayan Bhuyan, Unabinsha Satikar Asom Sangbad (Dibrugarh: 
Dibrugarh University Press, 1990) p. 64. 

‘Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin, Key Concepts in Post-Colonial 
Studies (London and New York: Routledge, 1998) p. 158. 

SJogendranarayan Bhuyan. ed. Anandaram Dhekial Phukanar Asomiya Lorar Mitra, 
Series H & HI, Guwahati: ABILAC, 1999, p. 86 

6Bhuyan 1999, pp. 133-34. 

7Dhekial Phukan, Anandaram. "A Few Remarks on the Assamese Language and on 
Vernacular in Assam" 1855. 

8Dipesh Chakrabarty, Habitations of Modernity: Essays in the Wake of Subaltern 
Studies (New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2002) p. 46. 

%Krishna Kanta Handiqui (1898-1982) was the first Vice-Chancellor of Gauhati 
University. He was a polymath and was one of the most important Sanskrit 
scholars of India in the twentieth century. Krishna Kanta Handiqui Rasana 
Sambhar ed. Jatindranath Goswami (Guwahati: Assam Sahitya Sabha, 1984) p. 
241. 

‘OThomas R. Metcalf, Ideologies of the Raj (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1998) p. 113. 

“Orunodoi was the first Assamese vernacular journal started by the American Baptist 
missionaries in the nineteenth century and many of Dhekial Phukan's entries 
in Asomiya Lorar Mitra were published in Orunodoi. 
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The Partitioned Tiger: Animal Icons And The 
Imagined Nation In Amitav Ghosh's The Hungry 
Tide 


Nandini Bhattacharya 


This essay has a two-fold objective; first-to situate Indian English texts such 
as Amitav Ghosh's The Hungry Tide firmly within the literary tradition of 
Bengal and see how such works go on to enrich, dialogize or render 
problematic, that very tradition. 

The second objective is to engage with the problem of the imagined nation 
and the set of symbols/icons through which such an act of imagination is 
conducted, in The Hungry Tide. 

In a novel dealing with the final throes of Partition of Bengal, these two 
objectives seem to merge and coalesce. What The Hungry Tide explores is 
not just the historical Partition of Bengal but also the subsequent partition 
of Bengal's psyche, the fracture of its sympathies, the schism in its emotional 
alignments. While in a post-Partition scenario, the upper class/caste Bengalis 
(people who had themselves once migrated from British East Bengal and 
arrived as refugees) had already positioned themselves comfortably in the 
Indian province of West Bengal, these very people seemed to have turned 
strangely indifferent to the fate of the last batches of desperately poor, dalit 
refugees migrating from East Bengal (now Bangladesh) into the Indian state 
of West Bengal. Historically speaking, these differences in class/caste positions 
and economic interests, crystallized in the form of Morichjhapi conflicts in 
the 1970s in West Bengal. While the bhadralok (upperclass, upper caste) rulers 
of Bengal would rather pack off these last batch of economically backward, 
dalit refugees, to the inhospitable and alien camps of Dandakaranya in Madhya 
Pradesh, these refugees (also undeniably Bengalis) would prefer, because of 
climactic and linguistic/cultural reasons, to settle in West Bengal, in the 
Sunderban areas. The upper class/caste Bengali rulers of Bengal however felt 
that the Sunderban mangrove forests must be protected from these marauding 
hordes of poverty- stricken refugees for ecological reasons, and especially for 
the protection of its dwindling tiger populace. Also behind such considerations 
was the promise of liberal Western funding for such wild life habitats. 
Morichjhapi in Sunderbans thus became the flashpoint of conflict between rich 
and poor, the bhadralok and the nimnoborgo/nimnobritto (lower caste, lower 
class) of Bengal, in this final phase in the traumatic saga of Partition of 
Bengal.! . 

Within the fictional world of The Hungry Tide these differences of class/ 
caste interest are expressed through the differences in perception towards one 
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of the most important inhabitants of the mangrove forests, The Royal Bengal 
Tiger. Amitav Ghosh could not but be aware that, by giving centrality to the 
tiger in a fictional work about Bengal, he was working within, and contributing 
towards, a rich literary tradition in the Bengali language. In the Bengali psyche, 
the tiger was never just another animal but celebrated in its varied cultural 
representations (chora or doggerel rhymes, fiction, songs, and poetry) as a 
signifier of Bengali culture as well as Bengali (and by association, Indian) 
nationalism. The Hungry Tide, not only deals with the historical fact of 
Partition of Bengal, but a split in perceptions towards the tiger, and by 
association, a split in the perceptions of an imagined nation, which the Royal 
Bengal tiger stood for. 

One of the important ways in which the anti-colonial nationalist struggle 
was organized was by throwing up a cluster of images, and positing them 
with some special qualities. A persistent ideas that was advanced as both an 
explanation of colonial subjugation, as well as a means of its remedy, was 
the concept of Bengali emasculation.? The figure of the effeminate, impotent 
Bengali was cvoked to alternatively remind the Indian about his hateful slavery 
as well as lacerate him into taking some affirmative action and thereby, right 
the wrongs heaped upon him. 

One such means of achieving this objective of empowering the frail Bengali 
was by reviving or inventing several images/icons drawn from the mythological 
past or the visible present, and giving them a new nationalist colour or currency. 
One such icon, revived from the mythical past, and re-made to suit nationalistic 
purposes was that of the all-avenging mother-goddess destroying demons that 
ravaged the earth and oppressed ordinary mortals. In her various avatars such 
as Durga, Kali or Jagaddhatri, the mother-goddess was evoked as both an 
expression of national pride and potency just as she was evoked to lacerate 
the inert, impotent Bengali into remedial action. It was Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhaya who in his novel Anandamath first made this political and 
contemporary use of mythical iconography in the nationalist cause.? 

While a great deal of scholarship has been expended on how the 
mythological sphere of Hindu-religion was exploited in order to construct 
suitably inspiring nationalist images, little attention has been paid to another 
very important area of icon-creation- the indigenous flora and fauna of Bengal. 
The love of nature, and natural objects and the evocation of utopian spaces 
such as the ‘golden Bengal, lush with its rivers, trees and golden paddy- 
crops, was another such means of inscribing national pride and making a 
cultural/nationalist point. One such figure, drawn from the sphere of 'nature' 
and frequently evoked as a means of reviving Bengali self-respect, as well 
as potency, was that of the Royal Bengal tiger- an animal found abundantly 
in the marshy backwaters of Sunderbans, a mangrove forest in Southern 
Bengal. It was an animal celebrated as well as feared for its sheer ferocity 
and raw power. \ 
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The tiger became an appropriate symbol of the Bengali's lost glory, pride 
and potency, and was significantly used as an icon in Subhashchandara Bose's 
(otherwise known as Netaji) Indian National Army flag. The tiger also came 
to signify just pride, and ability to hit back if provoked. The virile and 
independent tiger served as a counterpoint to the impotent and frail Bengali, 
just as 'the forests of the night ' where the animal roamed at will, represented 
the one free space in a land, where the Bengali was perpetually in chains. 
The romanticization of the virile/independent tiger was linked to the 
romanticization of the Sunderbans, the beautiful, but dangerous forests. It is 
to be noted that spirited Bengalis, fighting fearlessly against British domination 
were often given the appellation of ‘tiger’ or 'tiger-like'. Note that a freedom 
fighter like Jatindranath Mukherjee was called 'bagha' or tiger-Jatin both 
because he was credited to have fought and killed a tiger bare handed, 
and also because he showed exceptional courage in fighting for the nationalist 
cause. 

It is this bhadra tiger, an extension and metonym of the 'true' Bengali 
bhadralok, a free and heroic figure, roaming within a free space, and 
uncontaminated by colonial contact, that I would like to examine in Bengali 
literature, and locate Amitav Ghosh's The Hungry Tide as both situated within, 
as well as informing and enriching this literary tradition. 

The association of qualities of potency, and manliness, (qualities which the 
colonized Bengali was sadly in want of) with the virile tiger, is definitively 
explored within the fictional space of the early 20th century Bengali novelist 
Saratchandra Chattopadhaya's Srikanto 1.6 The young cousins’ evening study 
session (drawn from Saratchandara's own experience of such sessions in his 
maternal grandfather's house in Bhagalpur) is interrupted by the roar of a tiger 
in the gardens/backyards of the house. While all are in a tizzy and the men 
of the household, as well as the paid gatekeepers are the first to hide or beat 
a hasty retreat, it is the young outsider Indranath (Srikanto's fearless friend) 
who has the courage to go an examine the tiger and discover it to be only 
an inept mimicry of the real thing. It is Srinath bahurupee after all, the man 
who makes a living out of disguising himself into many forms and assuming 
many voices. While the anger of the distraught household is spent on the poor 
bohurupee who had the temerity to frighten its inmates by pretending to be 
a tiger, the episode serves as an eye opener so far as the Bengali family's 
(and by association the Bengali Indians‘) stock of courage and manliness is 
concerned. The tiger (through a simulated roar and its paradoxical non-being) 
exposes the inadequacies at the heart of the Bengali/Indian's existence. When 
the angry head of the household, Srikanto's pishemoshai (uncle) bids his 
durwans to cut off the tail of the mimic tiger as punishment, his pishi/aunt 
(the only right thinking person in the house) suggests that the men of the 
household, as well as its paid gatekeepers, should wear the severed tale as 
a telling sign of their cowardice. None of those who were designated with 
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the task of protecting the family, had the good sense to check out the real 
nature of the tiger threat, let alone the courage to confront it. It was left to 
a vulnerable, young boy Indranath to risk his life and find out the truth of 
the matter. The real tiger does not appear, but he leaves behind a shamefaced 
household of men, whose pretence to manliness has just been blown off. 

My second example is a short story called "Dakshin Rai" by Rajshekhar 
Basu, writing under the pseudonym of Parashuram. The name Dakshin Rai 
was of course given to the tiger that is still worshipped in the Sunderbans 
as a kind of quasi-divine-figure, ruling his territory and protecting its 
inhabitants. This god-like figure is invoked by Chatterjee, the old-Brahmin 
storyteller, as a potent force and instrument of justice, operating in an otherwise 
impotent world of cowardly acquiescing Bengalis, and their tormenting British 
rulers. Significantly, like most of Parashuram stories where the old Chatterjee 
appears as a narrator, [Lambakarna (Long-ears), Swayamvara (Self-Wedded) 
Mahkesher Mahajatra (The last Journey of Mahesh) and Ratarati (Overnight) 
being some examples] this tale is worked out in the form of an adda or a 
typical Bengali chat session where the lines between truth and fiction are 
frequently blurred .” Also note that these addas are played out within the 
household of the zamindar (landlord) and honourary magistrate of Beliaghata 
(a suburb in Kolkata), Rai Bahadur Banshalochan Bannerjee, a typical frail 
Bengali bliadralok, enjoying some inherited wealth and British patronage. Note 
” that Rai Bhahadur was a title conferred upon exceptionally ‘loyal Indian subjects 
of the British Empire. 

‘In this story, written at the height of the nationalist agitation, the tiger 
is evoked not just as a mortal animal but also as quasi-divine figure, meting 
out just retribution to both the oppressive British ruler, as well as his 
treacherous Indian ally. Significantly, the old'narrator Chatterjee begins the 
story of Sunderban tigers, tracing their genealogy from Rudraprayag in 
Northern India. This is of course a tongue in cheek reference to the famous 
first-person account of man-eaters, by the British wildlife expert-cum hunter, 
Jim Corbett. The important thing to note however is that, according to the 
narrator, these migrating tigers, (originating in Rudraprayag and subsequently 
locating themselves in Sunderbans) have developed an exclusive taste for 
British flesh. As one of the addadharis, (people participating in the adda or 
the idle talk session) the canny lawyer Binodbehari notes-- the myriad problems 
of gaining Swaraj or political independence would be solved in minutes, if 
such patriotic tigers were let loose upon the British governors of India. 

The adda begins with a recounting of instances where the addadharis had 
seen or heard about the ferocious and virile tiger, but soon slips into a 
discussion about the career of a Bengali charlatan, Bakulal Dutta who has 
recently been pronounced as deceased. Chatterjee however, recounts a strange 
tale where he notes that Baku is not really dead but simply metamorphosed 
into an old, diseased tiger, and kept in captivity within the precincts of the 
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Alipore zoo, of Kolkata. Bakulal Dutta had humble beginnings as a clerk in 
a legal office but was sacked from his position because of his dishonest 
dealings as well as his tendency to take bribes. His boss Ramjadu, who exposed 
him, and threw him out of his job, was an old school friend. Though Bakulal 
had got the job because of Ramjadu's good offices, in the first place, Bakulal 
leaves his job, in an unrepentant and vengeful manner and prays hard for some 
wealth so that he can become rich and teach Ramjadu a lesson. Bakulal's 
prayers are answered and as a result of chance inheritance, he amasses a lot 
of money, which he proceeds to multiply by indulging in more dishonest 
practices such as hoarding and black -marketeering. Finally of course, like 
all Indian charlatans he aspires for the ultimate, -a seat in the Council through 
a process of democratic election. However, Baku soon discovers that he enjoys 
very little public credibility, and his hopes of winning a seat from the 
Sunderbans constituency are dim. The appearance of the same Ramjadu, as 
his political opponent, and as some one who goes on to systematically vilify 
him as well as expose his past misdemeanors, reduces his already slim chances 
of a win in the forthcoming elections. It is at such a desperate juncture that 
Bakulal prays hard, once again, and his prayers are answered by the appearance 
of a fox-like man called Ram-giddhad. He says he represents the Tiger Party, 
emphasizes the strength and reach of this political party in the Sunderban areas, 
and notes that its reigning deity is Dakshin Rai. Baku, simply blinded by his 
desire to take revenge on Ramjadu and win elections, signs the creed of the 
party. That very night Dakshin Rai, the ferocious, yellow black Royal Bengal 
tiger, appears in all his awe-inspiring majesty. Hearing Baku's selfish plea 
(that he be made into a successful national leader, and Ramjadu may be utterly 
destroyed) the just Dakshin Rai simply touches Baku with his tail, and 
transforms him into an old diseased tiger. Not all of Baku's crying and pleading 
can change the inevitable. Baku-the tiger-- is caught the next day by the local 
farmers, and sent as an exhibit to the Alipore zoo. Bakulal spends the rest 
of his miserable life in a brutish form, and in ‘shameful captivity. Once again, 
when all other machinery of justice has failed, the Royal Bengal tiger metes 
out just punishment to the corrupt and evil in colonized Bengal. 

Through out this story, as through the texture of many other Parashuram 
tales— the tiger is evoked as an animal, which could do well to lend some 
of his characteristics to the frail Bengali. In Ratarati (Overnight) where 
Chatterjee's friend Charan Ghosh castigates his son and his friends for having 
forbidden flesh and fowl in an Anglo-Moglai (Mughal) Restaurant, Chatterjee 
consoles Charan by noting that while there is no real harm in young Hindu 
men consuming forbidden flesh, such young men should, as a consequence 
of such tiger-like eating habits, also appropriately assume the tiger's nature; 
its ferocious prowess; and ability to hit back, if attacked or humiliated. The 
tiger is repeatedly evoked as a symbol of the lost Bengali virility. 

When Amitav Ghosh wrote The Hungry Tide, the tale of the Sunderbans, 
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it was almost inevitable that he would have to engage with the tiger-question, 
as the mangrove forest and its animals are synonymous. However, Amitav's 
particular mode of engaging with the figure of the tiger places him interestingly 
within the tradition of the Bengali literary depiction of tiger as both the national 
icon of virility as well as the dispenser of rough and ready justice. 

In The Hungry Tide perceptions towards the tiger seem to be strangely 
fractured, just as the world of the novel is parceled up between that of the 
articulate bhadralok such as Kanai or Piyali, and the operative sphere of the 
nimnoborgo/nimnoborner lok, the commoners like Fakir or Kusum. Within 
the fictional world of The Hungry Tide there is no longer a consensus regarding 
the Royal Bengal tiger, or what such an animal represents. Unlike earlier 
Bengali tales, written during the high-tide of Indian/Bengali nationalism, where 
the tiger emerged as a national icon, in The Hungry Tide, the Sunderban tiger 
is no lomger seen as either bhadra (that is just, gentlemanly), or in any way, 
representative of Bengali pride and Bengali manliness. While the ucchobitto 
bhadralok (upper-class gentlemen)-- people whose lives are not seriously 
threatened by the menace of the man-eater, or in any way impacted by its 
presence; and who can gain substantial funds and international acclaim by 
preserving the tiger along with the flora and fauna of Sunderbans-- seem to 
root for the animal and identify with it, the desperately poor, indigenous 
population of Sunderbans, have a completely different perception of the royal 
Bengal tiger. For people whose lives are constantly threatened by the tiger 
menace, the animal comes increasingly to be perceived as both demonic, as 
well as an extension of the selfish, heartless bhadralok of Kolkata and beyond. 

This radical split in perceptions is displayed in Piyali and Fokir's reactions 
to a Royal Bengal tiger. While Piyali, the learned, diasporic Bengali marine 
scientist would rather preserve the tiger because the Sunderbans is its natural 
habitat, like the Oracella dolphins (a species she has set out to study)-- the 
unlettered crab-catcher Fokir, an otherwise sensitive and kind man, wouldn't 
think twice before destroying a maneater in the most brutal way possible. Piyali 
is of the opinion that you cannot eradicate animals for sake of human beings 
because they too have a right to this earth just like humans beings. As she 
notes feelingly; "Just suppose we crossed that imaginary line that prevents 
us from deciding that no other species matters except ourselves. What would 
be left-then? Aren't we alone enough in the universe?" 9 

While Fokir is not articulate enough, Kanai expresses another point of view 
on behalf of the wretched of the earth, condemned to live with the tiger menace. 
Paradoxically, Kanai defends Fokir's act of burning alive a tiger, by admitting 
to the metropolitan bhadalok classes’ implication in this crime of saving tigers 
at the expense of the lives of poor and thus ‘unnecessary’ people: 

'[...] aren't we part of the horror as well? You and me, people 
like us? [...] The tiger had killed two people, Piya’ Kanai said 
‘And that was just in one village. It happens every week that 
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people are killed by tigers. How about the horror of that? If 
there were killings on that scale anywhere else on the earth it 
would be called a genocide, and yet here it goes almost 
unremarked [...] and the reason is just that these people are too 
poor to matter. [...] Isn't that a horror too that we can feel the 
suffering of an animal, but not human beings? [...] And I am 
complicit because people like me -Indians of my class, that is, 
have chosen to hide these costs, basically in order to curry 
favours with their Western patrons.!° : 


These differing perceptions regarding the tiger seem to culminate in the 
Morihjhapi incident when, thousands of people who had sought refuge in these 
islands, escaping from the inhospitable and alien camps in Dandakaranya, are 
brutally evicted by the bhadralok rulers of West Bengal, all in the name of 
tiger conservation. This split in perceptions towards the tiger, and what it 
represents, is best brought out through the reaction of Morichjhapi refugees. 
Kusum, a representative of these desperate hordes, seeking refuge in 
Morichjhapi, comes to the bitter realization that for the bhadralok of Kolkata, 
human life and human dignity was of no consequence while an animal's 
life was: 


‘Saar’, she said, wiping her face, "the worst part was not the hunger 
or the thirst. It was to sit here, helpless, and listen to the policemen 
making their announcements, hearing them say that our lives, our 
existence was worth less than dirt or dust. "This island has to 
be saved for its trees, it has to be saved for its animals, it is 
part of a reserve forest, it belongs to a project to save tigers, which 
is paid for people from all around the world." Every day, sitting 
here with hunger gnawing at our bellies, we would listen to these 
words, over and over again. Who are people, I wondered, who 
love animals so much that they are willing to kill us for them? 
Do they know what is being done in their names? Where do they 
live, these people, do they have children, do they have fathers 
and mothers? As I thought of these things, it seemed to me that 
the whole world has become a place of animals, and our fault, 
our crime, was that we were just human beings, trying to live 
as human beings always have from the water and the soil . |! 


Annu Jalais who has worked extensively in the Sunderbans area, and whose 
scholarly essay was one of the inspirations for the writing of The Hungry 
Tide, has commented that the state government's prioritizing of ecological 
issues, and its use of force in Morichjhanpi saw hundreds of refugees dying. 
This was seen by the Sundarbans islanders as a betrayal not only of refugees 
and of the poor and marginalised in general, but also, of the Bengali 
‘nimnobarno' identity. In fact, the Morichjhanpi massacre was considered to 
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be a double betrayal by the Sundarbans islanders. They argued that because 
the 'bhadralok -that is the anglicised, well-connected, educated, moneyed, 
essentially Hindu upper caste, and mainly urban,*Bengalis-considered these 
islanders to be lesser mortals, and had systematically marginalized them for 
their social and economic inferiority that, the tigers, taking the cue, had started 
feeding on them .!2 The Morichjhapi massacres had strangely emboldened and 
incited tigers to feed upon the humiliated poor of Sunderbans. 

While The Hungry Tide expresses this ‘other’ point of view, that the tiger's 
bhadra nature has been debased as a result of the Morichjhapi incident, and 
that the animal's unprecedented ferocity was the result of it being pampered/ 
incited by the bhadralok to feed upon the poor populace of Sunderbans-- the 
text of The Hungry Tide does not entirely submit to this point of view. 
Continuing in the tradition of Bengali literature (albeit the creation of the 
bhadra and upper classes), Amitav uses his text to enrich the traditional literary 
perception towards the tiger, that is as a just, and noble animal, dealing out 
even handed justice. 

Kanai is one character in the novel that appears from the beginning as 
flip, self-assured and predatory. He is typical of the moneyed, articulate, 
metropolitan Indian who feels that the poor and the marginal are there to be 
taken advantage of, or to take care of his needs. Witnessing Kanai for the 
first time on a crowded local train on its way to Canning, Piyali, the relative 
outsider, has the necessary perspective to be struck by: 


The self satisfied tilt of his‘head and the unabashed way in which 
he stared at everyone around him, taking them in, sizing them 
up, sorting them all into their places. She had noticed the casual 
self importance with which he had evicted the man who'd been 
sitting next to the window. She had been put in mind of some 
of her relatives in Kolkata: they too seemed to share the 
assumption that they had been granted some kind of entitlement 
(was it because of their class and education?) that allowed them 
to expect that life's little obstacles and annoyances would always 
be swept away to suit their convenience.!3 


His aunt Nilima also notes his essentially predatory nature regarding women, 
and his casual, dismissive attitude towards the poor and disempowered people 
of Sunderbans. He is a typical tourist who has come to 'consume' the attractions 
of the mangrove forest, retaining his superior metropolitan airs all the while. 
In one telling episode, the tiger appears in an almost surrealistic fashion, to 
remind flip intruders like Kanai, that the Sunderbans deserves appropriate 
homage in terms of fearful respect. It is not simply a tourist spot where one 
wanders around taking photographs, and having fun with local girls. It is a 
land of unknown mysteries, which can take the casual and disrespectful intruder 
by a nasty surprise. The episode of Kanai witnessing the tiger, which strangely 
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enough no one else sees, and where, even more inexplicably, the tiger simply 
terrarizes, but does not attack, is worth quoting: 


Kanai was watching the boat's bow wave, fanning across the river 
when he saw a ripple cutting slantwise across the water. He looked 
again carefully, and now it seemed certain -that there was 
something there beneath the water's surface obscured by the 
darkness of the silt, it was making for the shore, coming towards 
him [...] He could not recall the word, not even the euphemisms 
Fokir had used: it was as if his mind, in its panic, had emptied 
itself of language [... The words he had been searching for, the 
euphemisms that were the source of his panic, had been replaced 
by the thing itself, except that without words it could not be 
apprehended or understood. It was an artefact of pure intuition, 
so real that the thing itself could not have dreamed of existing 
so intensely. 


He opened his eyes and there it was, directly ahead, less than 
hundred metres away. It was sitting on its haunches, with its 
head up, watching him with its tawny, flickering eyes. The upper 
parts of its coat were of a colour that shone like gold in the 
sunlight, but its belly was dark and caked with mud. It was 
immense, of a size greater than he could have imagined [...]. '4 


Kanai, before he witnesses the tiger, and after he does so, are two different 
people. Piya is stunned to note that: 


Kanai's face and body were scrubbed clean and he was dressed 
in a lungi borrowed from Horen [...] and there was a look on 
his face so different from his usual expression of buoyant 
confidence that she was hard put to recognize him.!> 


Kanai learns that all his Western education, money and urban sophistication 
cannot save him from something as inevitable and terrible as the Royal Bengal 
tiger. The tiger teaches Kanai to respect his land, his people, its legends and 
traditions, its forgotten stories. In a way the tiger again re-inscribes national 
pride at a time when the Western colonizer has left and gone but the rich 
and powerful Indian is replicating the colonizer's role of distancing and 
marginalizing his disempowered countrymen, all over again. 


All references to The Hungry Tide are from Amitav Ghosh, The Hungry Tide (New 

Delhi: Ravi, Dayal Publishers, 2004). Hereafter Ghosh. 

'For more on this subject see Ross Mullick's essay entitled "Refugee Resettlement in 
Forest Reserves: West Bengal Policy Reversal and the Morichjhapi Massacre" 
(The Journal of Asian Studies, 58:1, 103-125). 
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While theorists as varied as Fanon, Derrida, Said, Bhabha spoke about the deliberate 
‘othering’ of the colonized subject as an intrinsic part of the colonizer’s 
hegemonizing practice, Ashis Nandy in The Intimate Enemy: Loss and Recovery 
of Self Under Colonialism.(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1983) was the 
first to suggest that the imperial master constructed the colonized subject as 
‘effeminate’ and himself as ‘manly‘/virile' to ‘naturalize’ the fact of colonial 
dominance, within the specific historical context of British colonizing India. 
Mrinalini Sinha followed up this idea within the specific context of Bengal/ 
Britain interaction in her Colonial Masculinity : The ‘Manly Englishman’ and 
the 'Effeminate Bengali’ in Late Nineteenth Century Bengal (New Delhi: Kali 
for Women, 1997) 

3Refer to Tanika Sarkars Hindu Wife Hindu Nation for more on this. 

4Rabindranath Tagore invokes his ‘golden Bengal’ in a Bengali song composed in 1905 
in order evoke nationalist feelings and resist the British colonizer's hateful 
proposal of partitioning off Bengal. Note that W.B. Yeats similarly 'romanticizes' 
Irish landscape, its flora and fauna in an effort to evoke Irish nationalist 
sentiments. 


5A reference to the Romantic poet William Blake poem entitled "The Tiger.” 


®Saratachandra Chattopadhaya. Srikanto Part 1, Sarat Rachanavali Vol-J. Kokata: 
Dey's Publishing, 1993, 1-77. 


7Refer to Dipesh Chakravarty's exposition on adda-- this unique cultural phenomenon 
of Bengali life~ in his Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and 
Historical Difference( New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001) pp. 180-213. 


Rajshekhar Basu, "Dakshin Ray" Parashuram Galpasamagra (Kolkata: Samit Sarkar, 
1969), 135-145. ` 


9Ghosh, p. 301. 
lOTbid, pp. 300-1. 
bid, pp. 261-2. 


!2Refer to Annu Jalais' essay entitled "Dwelling on Morichjhapi: When Tigers became 
‘Citizens,’ Refugees 'Tiger-Food" (Economic and Political Weekly, April 28, 
2005.) 


3Ghosh, p. 10. 
'4Ibid, p. 329. 
ibid, pp. 332-333. 
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I 


[T]his year...there was an extra festival on the calendar, a new 
myth to celebrate, because a nation which had never previously 
existed was about to win its freedom, catapulting us into a world 
which, although it had five thousand years of history, although 
it had invented the game of chess and traded with Middle Kingdom 
Egypt, was nevertheless imaginary; into a mythical land, a country 
which would never exist except by efforts of a phenomenal 
collective will - except in a dream we all agreed to dream; it 
was a mass fantasy shared in varying degrees by Bengali and 
Punjabi, Madras: and Jat, and would periodically need the 
sanctification and renewal which can only be provided by rituals 
of blood. India, the new myth - a collective fiction in which 
anything was possible, a fable rivalled only by the two other 
mighty fantasies: money and God.! 


The nation, characterized by Anderson as an 'imagined community', is imagined 
as essentially ‘limited' because it is an entity with finite if elastic borders 
beyond which lie other nations and never considers itself to be co-terminus 
with mankind at large. Anderson adds that these imagined communities are 
not to be distinguished by their genuineness or falsity but by the ‘style’ in 
which they are imagined.” Nations thus involve among many other things the 
projection of mental desires on to a piece of territory. Sumathi Ramaswamy 
has talked of creating place-worlds which according to her are summoned 
into existence through the power of imagination and the politics of narration, 
through acts of ‘retrospective world-building’. She wants to work in a world 
which has,been leached of magic, mystery and marvel by rationalizations of 
the physical sciences and notice the fate that imagination is destined to have 
and thereby foreground the 'poetics of creativity and the politics of imagination 
in place-making'? 

A national consciousness is, we must also note, premised upon the 
dichotomy of the self and the other, 'us' vs. 'them'. Meenakshi Mukherjee while 
commenting on this aspect in her essay ‘Maps and Mirrors’ says that the 
‘construction of the nation is a two-way process, entailing on the one hand 
a broad homogenization despite seeming differences of what lies within the 
boundaries and a projection of alienness upon what is situated outside." 

But nations are seldom monolithic entities and contain within them cracks 
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and fissures that bring to the foreground the contingent nature of the same. 
The physical world is, as Ramaswamy quotes Yaeger, 'a site where unrequited 
desires, bizarre ideologies, and hidden productivities are encrypted, so that 
any narration of space must confront the dilemma of geographical enigmas 
head on, including the enigma of what gets forgotten, or hidden, or lost in 
the comforts of ordinary space. Let us also keep in mind the concept of 
third space as put forward by Soja who characterizes it as 


[A] space of radical openness, a site of resistance and struggle, 
a space of multiplicitous representations... where there are always 
‘other’ spaces, heterotopologies, paradoxical geographies waiting 
to be explored. It is a meeting ground, a site of hybridity...a 
margin or edge where ties can be severed and also new ties can 
be forged. It can be mapped but never captured in conventional 
cartographies; it can be creatively imagined but obtains meaning 
only when practiced and fully lived. © 


This paper attempts to look at these problematic areas of the national territory 
and national consciousness and the treatment they get in The Shadow Lines. 

Violence plays an important role in the mapping of the nation. But here 
the historiographer is faced with a problem. The violence becomes worthy 
of documentation and remembering when it is used against a clearly defined 
‘enemy’, the ‘other’ of the nation state who may be the cruel colonial master 
or an aggressor from outside. It is then that person who ‘kills’ or ‘dies for’ 
his/her country is transformed/canonized as a saviour or a martyr. But if a 
situation arises, where the 'enemy' and the ‘friend’ become problematic terms 
themselves, and thereby reveal the gaps in the apparently neat edifice of the 
nation then the documentation of such an act of violence really becomes a 
daunting task for the historiographer. 

Gyanendra Pandey has talked of the history of sectarian violence in India 
as an ‘aberration in the sense that violence is seen as something removed from 
the general run of Indian history: a distorted form, an exceptional moment, 
not the "real" history of India at all.’ He characterizes Partition history as 
‘histories of confused struggle-and violence, sacrifice and loss; of the tentative 
forging of new identities and loyalties'’.Pandey talks of the ‘erasure of memory’ 
and ‘collective amnesia’ in the representation of sectarian violence as there 
may be a danger-of ‘reopening of old wounds”. One remembers Kumkum 
Sangari, who comments on such events thus: 


The communal violence... is not propelled by ideological 
mobilization alone-but erupts, rather, in specific conjunctural 
combinations with the operation of a growing institutional 
infrastructure, forms of political mobilization, local histories, and 
the wider contradictions of social processes creating spaces 
vulnerable to communal differentiation and violence.® 
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It is these problematic areas of national identity and their representations that 
have been beautifully analyzed by Amitav Ghosh in his essay 'The Greatest 
Sorrow: Times of Joy Recalled in Wretchedness' where talks about the riots 
which receive a lengthy treatment in The Shadow Lines. He says 


[T]here was not a single book devoted to this event: a cursory 
glance at any library's bookshelves was enough to establish that 
in historical memory a small war counts for much more than a 
major outbreak of civil violence. While the riots were under way, 
they received extensive and detailed coverage. Yet, once 
contained, they had vanished instantly, both from public memory 
and the discourse of history. Why was this so? Why is it that 
civil violence seems to occur in parallel time, as though it were 
outside history? Why is it that we can look back upon these events 
in sorrow and outrage and yet be incapable of divining any lasting 
solutions or any portents for the future?’ 
These are the instances that effect an 'insurrection of subjugated knowledges"®. 
It is these tricky areas that come to the foreground in any analysis of history 
through alternative points of view. 
To quote Ghosh again, 


[I]t is the burden of history to make sense of the past, while the 
memory of dispersal is always haunted by the essential 
inexplicability of what has come to pass; by the knowledge that 
there is nothing inevitable, nothing pre-destined about what has 
happened; that far from being primordial, the enmities that have 
led to the sufferings of the present are new and unaccountable; 
that there was a time once when neither protagonist saw the other 
as an adversary - a time that will be irrevocably lost with the 
dissolution of the history that made it possible for many parts 
to be a whole.!! 


We have to recognize the fact that the human sense of place, belonging and 
identity are the result of ‘sedimentation of human history, the layers of past 
knowledge, experience and memory'!?, To suddenly reduce this complex web 
into a binary is to homogenize differences and ruptures into an acceptable 
mainstream which is ‘flaunted as the national culture'!? and once this exercise 
fails our habitual ways of making sense of the world around seem to become 
ineffective. We may now appreciate the truth of the remark of Emest Renan 
when he says 'Forgetting, 1 would even ga so far as to say historical error, 
is a crucial factor in the creation of a nation, which is why progress in historical 
studies often constitutes a danger for [the principle of] nationality.'!4 

The theorizations of Homi Bhabha become a handy tool in the explanations 
of the concepts discussed so far. He says that 
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To study the nation through its narrative address does not merely 
draw attention to its language and rhetoric; it also attempts to 
alter the conceptual object itself. If the problematic 'closure' of 
textuality questions the ‘totalization' of national culture, then its 
positive value lies in displaying the wide dissemination through 
which we construct the field of meanings and symbols associated 
with national life.!> 


One remembers Bhabha's aim in Nation and Narration was 


to explore the Janus -faced ambivalence of language itself in the 
construction of the Janus-faced discourse of the nation [which] 
turns the familiar two-faced god into a figure of prodigious 
doubling that investigates the nation space in the process of the 
articulation of elements: where meanings may be partial because 
they are in medias res; and history may be half-made because 
it is in the process of being made; and the image of cultural 
authority may be ambivalent because it is caught, uncertainly in 
the act of ‘composing! its powerful image.!'® 


i 


Thamma, the grandmother of the narrator narrates her experience of coming 
in close proximity with the militant nationalists when she was young and in 
college. She laments the fact that she was unable to recognize the nationalist 
simply because he didn't have the stereotypical look of a terrorist. When her 
grandson asks her whether, given the opportunity, she would have had the 
courage to involve herself in an assassination bid, she replies , 'I would have 
been frightened...But I would have prayed for strength, and God willing, yes, 
I would have killed him. It was for our freedom: I would have done anything 
to be free."!? This is a view of the nation that does not see any fissures in 
its neat edifice and considers only those people worthwhile, who are willing 
to lay down their lives to defend the nation against a locatable enemy distinct 
from itself. Talking about England she says 


Everyone who lives there has earned the right to be there with 
blood: with their brother's blood and their son's blood. They know 
they are a nation because they have drawn their borders with 
blood... War is their religion, That is what it takes to make a 
country. Once that happens people forget that they were born this 
or that, Muslim or Hindu, Bengali or Punjabi: they become a 
family born out of the same pool of blood.!® 
But the riots that she is caught in while in Dhaka manage to throw her neat 
perspectives in total disarray. Till then she had thought of violence as the 
abettor of national consciousness but now she was to realize that it can be 
an interrogator of the same too. Earlier she had wondered how her place of 
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‘birth had come to be at odds with her nationality and talking of borders she 
had exclaimed, 
But if there aren't any trenches or anything, how are people to 
know? 1 mean where's the difference then?...What was it all for 
then-Partition and all the killing and everything— if there isn't 
something in between?!’ 


But after the horrific incident she again tries to create a new sense of belonging. 
She says, ‘We are to kill them before they kill us; we have to wipe them 
out... We are fighting them properly at last, with tanks and guns and bombs.” 
But this seems problematic if not ironic if one studies the change in her 
attitudes. Once she had projected the Dhaka house as the other by saying 


Everything was upside down there,... at their meals they start with 
sweets and end with dal, their books go backwards and end at 
the beginning, they sleep under their beds and eat on the sheets, 
they cook with jhatas and sweep with their ladles, they write with 
their umbrellas and go walking with pencils...2! 


She had also wanted to establish a sense of belonging by calling into being the 
ties and bonds of blood. She had said, 'It doesn't matter whether we recognize 
each other or not. We are the same flesh, the same blood, the same bone...'24 
But the old man whom she had wanted to ‘rescue’ refuses to accompany her 
and his comments problematize further the sense of belonging and identity 
and provides a chilling reminder that Partition is not something that cannot 
be repeated in the future. 


I don't believe in this India-Shindia. It is all very well, you're ° 
going away but now suppose when you get there, they decide 
to draw another line somewhere? Where will you go then? Where 
will you move to? No one will have you anywhere. As for me 
I was born here, and I'll die here.23 


Such comments effortlessly interweave the compulsive nature of travel that 
. these people had to undertake with the infinitely regressive nature of national 
identity 

whose source becomes inevitably deferred. The narrator sums it up 
brilliantly 


Every language assumes a centrality, a fixed and settled point to 
go away from and come back to, and what my grandmother was 
looking for was a word for a journey which was not a coming 
or a going at all; a journey that was a search for precisely that 
fixed point which permits the proper use of verbs of movement.24 


Returning to the riots and the attempts on the part of the narrator to come 
to terms with this problematic memory, let us consider the famous lines from 
the novel. l 
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Every word | write about those events of 1964 is the product of 
a struggle with silence. It is a struggle I am destined to lose- 
have already lost- for even after these years, I do not know where 
within me, in which comer of my world, this silence lies. All 
I know of it is what it is not. It is not, for example, the silence 
of an imperfect memory. Nor is it a silence enforced by a ruthless 
state- nothing like that, no barbed wire, no checkpoints to tell 
me where its boundaries lie. I know nothing of this silence except 
that it lies outside the reach of my intelligence, beyond words- 
that is why this silence must win, must inevitably defeat me, 
because it is not a presence at all; it is simply a gap, a hole, 
an emptiness in which there are no words. 


The enemy of silence is speech, but there can be no speech without 
words, and there can be no words without meanings- so it follows, 
inexorably, in the manner of syllogisms, that when we try to speak 
of events of which we do not know the meaning, we must lose 
ourselves in the silence that lies in the gap between words and 
the world This is a silence that is proof against any conceivable 
act of scorn or courage; it lies beyond defiance- for what means 
have we to defy the mere absence of meaning? Where there is 
no meaning, there is banality, and that is what this silence consists 
in, that is why it cannot be defeated— because it is the silence 
of an absolute, impenetrable banality.?5 


The riots, talked of here, break out in an almost uncomfortable mutuality of 
response. The prophet's Hair disappears in Srinagar and people die alike in 
Calcutta and Dhaka. The narrator tries to describe the fear that this awareness 
causes. 


It is a fear that comes from the knowledge that normalcy is utterly 
contingent, that spaces that surround us, the streets that one 
inhabits, can become, suddenly, without warning, as hostile as a 
desert in a flash flood. It is this that sets apart the thousand million 
people who inhabit the sub-continent from the rest of the world...it 
is this special quality of loneliness that grows out of the fear of 
the war between oneself and one's image in the mirror.?6 


The borders between India and Pakistan were drawn by administrators who 
hoped that once partitioned the two pieces would drift away from each other. 
But the riots revealed the irony at work. 


[There] had never been a moment in the four-thousand-year-old 
history of that map when places we know as Dhaka and Calcutta 
were more closely bound to each other than after they had drawn 
the lines— so closely that I, in Calcutta had only to look into 
the mirror to be in Dhaka; a moment each city was the inverted 
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image of the other, locked in an irreversible symmetry by the 
line that set us free - our looking glass border.?’ 


This was more or less an inevitability as the borders were drawn in a 
haste.W.H. Auden satirizing Radcliffe, Chairman of the Boundary Commission 
set up to dismember India in 1947,memorably narrates these events. 


Shut up in a lonely mansion, with police night and day. 
Patrolling the gardens to keep assassins away, 

He got down to work, to the task of settling the fate 
Of millions. The maps at his disposal were out of date. 
And the Census Returns almost certainly incorrect. ` 

But there was no time to check them, to time to inspect 
Contested areas. The weather was frightfully hot, 

And a bout of dysentery kept him constantly on the trot, 
But in seven weeks it was done, the frontiers decided, 
A continent for better or worse divided. 

The next day he sailed for England, where he quickly forgot 
The case, as a good lawyer must. Return he would not, 
Afraid, as he told his Club, that he might be shot.?8 


In order to highlight the shadowiness of the shadow lines, the narrator presents 
another startling proposition. He looks at the old Bartholomew Atlas and 
attempts to draw an imaginary circle on the map and finds certain startling 
things. 

[Within the tiny ordering of Euclidean space, Chang-Mai in- 

Thailand was much nearer Calcutta than Delhi is; that Chengdu 

in China is nearer than Srinagar is. Yet I had never heard of those: 

places until I drew my circle, and I cannot remember a time when 

I was so young that I had not heard of Delhi or Srinagar. It showed 

me that Hanoi and Chungking are nearer Khulna than Srinagar 

and yet, did the people of Khulna care at all about the fate of 

mosques in Vietnam and South China (a mere stone's throw 

away)? I doubted it. But in the other direction it took no more 

than a week...?9 


On what ground then, does one regard the borders as sacrosanct entities? The 
circle that the narrator draws on the map and the borders that the colonial 
administrators drew on the sub continent are both equally imaginary. 

On that fateful day, Tridib was killed by mob violence. Years later while 
discussing the events with May Price the narrator comes across certain startling 
realizations. May recalls those events and comments, 

For years | was arrogant enough to think 1 owed him his life. 
But I know now I didn't kill him; I couldn't have, if I wanted. 
He gave himself up; it was a sacrifice. I know I can't understand 
it, I know I mustn't try, for any real sacrifice is a mystery.7° 
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In order to understand why Tridib sacrificed himself we have to look at 
the proposal that he made to May. The standard trope that Tridib uses is the 
Tristan-Isolde story- a story about 'a hero called Tristan, a very sad story, 
about a man -without a country, who fell in love with a woman-across-the- 
seas®!, He says that he wanted to meet May 


as a stranger, in a ruin. He wanted them to meet as the completest 
of strangers-strangers-across-the-seas-all the more strangers 
because they knew each other already. He wanted them to meet 
far from their friends and relatives— in a place without a past, 
without history, free, really free, two people coming together with 
the utter freedom of strangers.?? 


Does Tridib attempt to stage his death as an act of defiance against those 
restrictive notions of identity that try to confine people into claustrophobic 
spaces claiming 'the monopoly of all relationships between peoples’ and in 
the process, trying to relinquish that ‘indivisible sanity that binds people to 
each other independently of their governments’? The novel offers no 
unambiguous answers. May be the answer lies in the very temperament of 
Tridib himself. We know that he had taught the narrator to use his imagination 
with precision and had made the comment that since we can only live in stories 
it is better to have one's own story as that is the only safeguard against being 
sucked into the stories of others. The narrator remembers that Tridib had 
explained to him that desire was proper way of knowing a person or a place. 


He had said to me once that one could never know anything except 
through desire, real desire which is not the same as greed or lust; 
a pure painful primitive desire, a longing for everything that was 
not in oneself, a torment of the flesh, that carried one beyond 
the limits of one's mind to other times and other places, and even, 
if one was lucky, to a place where there was no border between 
oneself and one's image in the mirror.*4 


But does this mean that imaginary geographies are the only way of making 
sense of this conundrum of the contemporary world? In the novel important 
issues remain unaddressed and important questions remain unanswered. The 
fact that freedom is this world is one of the most problematic and elusive 
concepts is attested by Robi when he says that behind every so called terrorist/ 
secessionist activity there is the cry of freedom. 


Free, he said laughing. You know, if you look at the pictures on 
the front pages of newspapers, at home now, all those pictures of 
dead people...people shot by terrorists and separatists and the army 
and the police, you'll find somewhere behind it all, the single word; 
everyone's doing it to be free. When I was running a district | would 
look at these pictures and wonder sometimes what I would do if 
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it were happening in my area. I know what I'd have to do; I'd have 
to go out and make speeches to my policemen saying:... You have 
to kill whole villages if necessary- we have nothing against people, 
it's the terrorists we want to get, but have to be willing to pay 
the price for our unity and freedom. And when I went back home, 
I would find an anonymous note for me saying: We're going to 
get you, nothing personal, we have to kill you for our freedom. 
It would be like reading my own speech transcribed on a mirror. 
And then | think to myself why don't they draw thousands of little 
lines through the whole sub continent and give every little place 
a new name? What would it change? It’s a mirage; the whole thing 
is a mirage. How can anyone divide a memory? If freedom were 
possible, surely Tridib's death would have set me free. And yet, 
all it takes to set my hand shaking like a leaf, fifteen years later, 
thousands of miles away, at the other end of another continent, 
is a chance remark by a waiter in a restaurant.?5 


In a world where we often encounter instances when 'there is a radical 
interruption in the procedures and protocols that give the world a semblance 
of comprehensibility® any fixed ground to stand on is really difficult to have. 
We are all in someway or another obliged to make a journey 'which [is] not 
a coming or a going at all; a journey that [is] a search for precisely that 
fixed point which permits the proper use of verbs of movement.” Added 
to this is the realization of the future as what it really is ‘unknown, 
unpredictable and utterly inscrutable'.28 
The mere wishing away does not lead to the disappearance of the problem. 
Ghosh has said 'The theatre of war, where generals meet, is a stage on which 
states disport themselves: they have no use for memories of riots’.39 But riots 
do occur throwing all our perceptions in disarray. 
In the essay 'The Ghosts of Mrs. Gandhi’ Ghosh quotes Bosnian writer Dzevad 
Karahasan who makes a startling connection between modern literary 
` aestheticism and the contemporary world's indifference to violence. Karahasan 
says 
The decision to perceive literally anything as an aesthetic 
phenomenon— completely sidestepping questions about goodness 
and truth— is an artistic decision. This decision started in the 
realm of art, and went.on to become characteristic of the 
contemporary world.4? 
While talking of the representations of violence Ghosh says that ‘its all too 
easy to present violence as an apocalyptic spectacle, while the resistance to 
it can as easily figure as mere sentimentality, or, worse, as pathetic or absurd.' 
He ends the essay by commenting. ' It is when we think of the world the 
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aesthetic of indifference might bring into being that we recognize the urgency 
of remembering the stories we have not written.4! 
The answer to how far Ghosh has succeeded in remembering forgotten stories 
or how far if at all did the resistance to violence degenerate into mere 
sentimentality is open to interpretation. 

Partha Chatterjee in the Preface to 4 Princely Imposter? The Kumar of 
Bhawal and the Secret History of Indian Nationalism has made a perceptive 
comparative analysis of the historian, the fiction writer and the judge. He says 


The judges in the Bhawal sannyasi case were faced with the 
problem familiar to historians, of deciding which of the conflicting 
accounts presented before them represented the truth...To 
facilitate such a hearing, and in a spirit of an impartial evaluator 
of evidence, I have reduced the authorial interventions in my 
narrative to a minimum...all gaps in information have been left 
unfulfilled... 


The result, | hope to show is a narrative in which the truth turns out to 
be undecidable...Had I been writing a novel based on the Bhawal case I would 
have had greater freedom to construct a more consistent plot and a more 
satisfactory conclusion to the story. On the other hand, I feel greatly relieved 
not to be in the position of the judge. Unlike the historian, he does not have 
the luxury of indulging in irony: he must pronounce whether or not the case 
has been proved.*? 

The Shadow Lines ends on a note of ‘mystery’ that keeps as many questions 
unanswered as it attempts to answer. It seems to be a conscious effort on 
the part of Ghosh to keep the narrative open-ended because 


Reality is a question of perspective; the further you get from the 
past, the more concrete and plausible it seems- but as you approach 
the present, it inevitably seems more and more incredible. Suppose 
yourself in a large cinema, sitting at first in the back row, gradually 
moving up, row by row, until your nose is almost pressed 
against the screen. Gradually, the star's faces dissolve into dancing 
grains; tiny details assume grotesque proportions; the illusion 
dissolves——or rather, it becomes clear that the illusion itself is 
reality.” 
John Lennon may exhort us to 'imagine' and say 


Imagine there's no countries 
It isn't hard to do 

Nothing to kill or die for 
And no religion too 
Imagine all the people 
Living life in peace 
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You may say that I'm a dreamer 
But I'm not the only one 


I hope someday you'll join us 
And the world will be as one. 


But these dreams become useful tools as they touch a particular area of the 
national discourse that conventional historiography is not always equipped to 
tackle. Dipesh Chakrabarty is correct when he says 
To attempt to provincialize this 'Europe' is to see the modern as 
inevitably contested, to write over the given and privileged 
narratives of citizenship other narratives of human connections that 
draw sustenance from dreamed-up pasts and futures where 
collectives are defined neither by the rituals of citizenship nor 
by the nightmare of ‘tradition’ that modernity’ creates. There are 
of course no (infra)structural sites where such dreams could lodge 
themselves. Yet they will recur so long as the themes of citizenship 
and the nation dominate our narratives of historical! tradition, for 
these dreams are what the modern represses in order to be.*° 
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*An earlier version of this paper was presented at the LACLALS Annual Conference 
at Banaras Hindu University in January, 2007. 
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Our Bankim, Their Bankim: Reading the Text and 
the Index in Krishna Kanta’s Will 


Anindya Sen and Indrani Chakraborty 


One of the most interesting aspects of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s extremely 
successful literary career lies in the fact that writing in the second half of 
the 19" century, and in Bengali, Babu Bankim, as he was better known in 
the imperial literary circles, had truly gained the position of an international 
writer, an honour that even the greatest Bengali writers of the 21st century 
in this era of globalization can hardly claim for themselves. Simply the dates, 
which bear evidence to the frequency with which Bankim was translated, are 
astounding: Durgeshnandini (Written 1865; Translated 1880); Kopalkundala 
(Written 1866; Translated 1885); Vishavrikhsha (Written 1873; Translated 
1884); Krishnakanter Will (Written 1878; Translated 1895). And the list goes 
on. Apart from English, his works were immediately translated into German 
and reviewed in faraway America. Many reviews came out in England too 
ranging from those that read like nursery rhymes (Have you read The Poison 
Tree/ By Bankim Chandra Chatterjee?) to very serious stuff comparing at 
length Bankim’s art with that of Trolloppe and Thackeray.! 

But why was Bankim translated so much? And how did this man, hailed 
unanimously as the father of modern Bengali literature, fare in the imperial 
gaze? We realized very soon that our Bankim, whom Sri Aurobindo called 
‘Rishi Bankim’ who ‘gave us the reviving Mantra which is creating a new 
India — the Mantra Bandemataram’ is a greatly different man from their 
Bankim, the Babu Bankim. In fact the British Bankim is so starkly contrasting 
to our perception of the same man, that the two images almost seem antithetical 
to each other. 

We want to quote from two reviewers of Bankim Chandra, dating from 
the same period: one from a Kolkata-based magazine, while the other is an 
American; one a response to the Bengali novels while the other a review based 
upon Miriam S. Knight’s? translation Krishna Kanta’s Will*. The anonymous 
reviewer in The Calcutta Review, 1887 writes: 


Babu. Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s...novels...are not of the didactic 
type of Miss Edgeworth’s tales or Bronte’s fictions. They are the 
spontaneous effusions of a poet and artist, who...never . 
moralises...As the Almighty God creates the world, Bankim 
creates words which are beyond petty human morality.’ 
On the other hand, the American reviewer, basing his account of things on 
the translation claims a most contrary position in The Nation, 1896: 
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“Krishna Kanta's Will ‘is a tragic tale indeed, but one that brings 
home the curses of Bengali and indeed of Hindu civilization — 
child marriage and the cruel lot of widows...” 


Clearly he sees Bankim, not as an artist, but as this great moralist, who 
enlightened by his exposure to Western thoughts and philosophy, sat down 
to write a tale that brings out the flaws of Hindu society and blames it for 
not measuring up to the ideals of Western civilization. One is reminded of 
the Western reception of Rabindranath Tagore which was in many respects 
quite similar, especially in the fact that he too was “judged for his ability 
to transmit wisdom and not because of his artistic abilities” for, as Mahashweta 
Sengupta points out “this is the only way in which the conlonizer was prepared 
to deal with the colonized, the only possible ground for admitting one from 
the subject race... . . 

As we all know, Bankim, especially in his later years was a staunch 
supporter of the Hindu Revivalist Movement and it, takes quite an effort, to 
say the least to fit him into the role in which the Western critics tend to 
see him. But why does this happen? Is the translation in some way responsible 
for altering the general mood and tone of the tale? Is it the subject-position 
of the Western reader, a participant in the imperialist discourse that is 
responsible for such a different reading? Is it his ‘natural’ predilection to claim 
a position of superiority that makes him read into the tale moralizing that 
are not really there? 

A work of translation is never innocent. Translation in the linguistic 
equivalence model is simply an illusion and “that translation as an event 
inevitably involves intercultural and cross-cultural factors...”8 is the ground 
reality. Thus the process of translation is motivated and governed by cultural, 
social and political forces that are often beyond the translator. A ‘functionally 
appropriate’ translation takes into consideration all of these forces and works 
accordingly.? Thus a thorough investigation of a translated work (especially 
where the Translated Text deviates from the Source Text in order to become 
suitable for the Target Reader, adjusting the Source Text to the social, political 
and cultural demands of the Target Reader) can serve as an index of the vantage 
point from which the Target Reader viewed the Source Text as well as the 
socio-cultural matrix from which the Source Text arose. As in the introduction 
of an essay by Michal Zellermayer in Translation Across Cultures, Toury 
argues, “A translation text is a metatext, because the way it chooses to differ 
from the source text is indicative of the target text’s conception of the source 
text...”!°. Knight’s deviation from Bankim’s text thus can be seen to be driven 
by the need to make Bankim suitable for the English readers of her time, 
and the rationale governing and motivating the deviations can provide us with 
clues to her as well as her target readers’ estimation of the Source Text and 
the context. However, the purpose of this paper is not to find faults with the 
M.S. Knight’s translation of Krishnokanter Will; nor to show how faultily the 
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Western mind interpreted Bankim; but rather to point out the differences 
occurring in the process cf translation and reception due to the subject-position 
of both the translator and the reader which makes them read the text in a 
particular way so that Bankim becomes their accomplice in the imperial 
civilizing project. Such an analysis would also bring into focus the dominant 
British discourse relating to Indian literature and culture of that period. 

In pursuit of the answers, we marked out two sites that involved 
interpretation in the process of reading Bankim Chandra: the site of translation 
and the site of reading. However, it may be argued that the interpretations 
involved in the site of reading, in this context at least, cannot be seen 
independently of the interpretations involved in the site of translation. 

For instance, in the site of translation, that M.S. Knight was driven by 
concerns other than being ‘true to the source text’ is most clearly evidenced 
in her refusal to translate words like “apia” and “We”. Rohini says: 


“6% afeaiai cinta wf, aes circa sr, 42 f ora 
AP, Sita St ofS wise, stir afew oe A, GaN PAA R”! 
Knight translates this as: 


.. This village is my burial place and here will I die. Am I fated 
not to die in my own burial place?!? 


It is to be noted that “Pt” becomes ‘burial place’. “Aat a3” becomes 
‘here will I die’. Clearly, the inhuman or non-Christian ritual of cremation 
was too rude for the gentle English readers. So Knight tactically spares them 
the culture shock. And this in not a lapse, nor a single case of mistranslation: 
it is a customized strategy. When in the story Bhramar dies, S. N. Mukherjee, 
a more recent translator, translates Bankim’s words thus: 


Bhramar died and was cremated according to the customary rites. 
Govindolal came back from the cremation ground but did not 
speak to any one.!? 


Knight however, is quite uncompromising where the sensibilities and refined 
taste of the English readers are concerned. She writes: 


Bhramar was gone. Her funeral rites were performed in the usual 
manner. At the close Gobindolal sat in the house. Since his return 
he had not said a word to anyone.!4 


Under no circumstances should the Target Reader have any whiff of the pagan 
‘shmashan’ or ‘daho’. As Toury sums up Hans J. Vermeer’s view of the process 
of translation, “the communicative aim of the ‘customer’ is taken as the 
translator’s main concern, whereby the order of priorities of the two contending 
sets of constraints exerted by the Source text and the target culture is reversed... 
translation should not be regarded as a mere reconstruction (in the linguistic 
means of a target language) of a source text, but as the production of ‘a text 
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in a target setting for a target purpose and target addressees in target 
circumstances’”!>, Clearly, Knight is translating keeping the socio-cultural 
context of her Target Readers in mind and almost in accordance with the latest 
theories of translation studies. She is not driven by concerns of being ‘true 
to the source text’ (which was surely the dominant discourse guiding translators 
of her time). It seems that she had a well-defined Target Audience (target 
setting, target purpose, target circumstances et al) in front of her and proceeded 
with the job of translating and manipulating the Source Text to suit the 
dominant British discourse about Indian art and literature of her time. It is 
true perhaps, as Bassnett argues, “To attempt to impose the value system of 
the SL culture onto the TL culture is dangerous grounds.... The translator 
cannot be the author of the SL text, but as the author of the TL text has 
a clear moral responsibility to the TL readers”!®, But it is also true as Sengupta 
shows in the case of Tagore “the consequences or a translator being true to 
the TL audience... proves to be immensely problematic in the sphere of 
` interlocking cultural values, particularly when these values are part of the 
colonizer-colonized relationship between the First and Third Worlds”!’. 

Knight however is not an exception in this regard. One is reminded of the 
translators of Bengali literature who came before her. In the introduction to 
the translation of Alaler Ghorer Dulal by Peary Chand Mitra the translator 
writes: 


One feature that has especially struck the translator in transferring 
this novel from its original Bengali into English is that he has 
found it necessary to omit nothing, on the score of indelicacy, or 
bad taste~a remark which could not be made of every Bengali 
novel...!8 


Evidently according to the dominant British discourse, Bengali literature of 
the twentieth century was full of indelicacies and lacked refined taste and thus 
did not deserve the respect that is inherent in a translator’s loyalty to the 
Source Text.!? Presumably, judged by the TL culture standard at least, there 
are plenty of ‘indelicacies’ or cases of ‘bad taste’? in Bankim’s novel, for 
Miriam S. Knight, clearly had a hard time editing it as evidenced by the 
deletion of an entire chapter during the process of translation. 

It is another matter altogether that in her attempt to do justice to the 
‘function of the translation’; she does some rather obvious injustice to the 
undeniable pathos of Rohini’s situation. For when Rohini says, “fea aa” 
the statement does not merely connote ‘here will I die’. It also has all the 
connotations of ‘being burnt to death’, at least metaphorically by the 
unfavorable opinion of the residents of Haridragram about Rohini, if not 
physically. (In this context it is interesting to note that M. S. Knight or her 
English readers could not have been so alien to the practice of burning women 
who dare transgress the social laws to death, when one remembers the custom 
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of burning witches at the stake that was so popular in certain parts of Europe). 
The statement also has the connotation of committing suicide, meanings that 
add pathos to the situation of Rohini. Another extremely important connotation 
of “few aT” relates to the burning fire of passion in her heart for Gobindolal 
— a meaning that underlines her humanity as well as her weaknesses. M. 
S. Knight’s gaze, however, is that of the colonizer and her translation ‘here 
will I die...’ naturally underplays such humanization of Rohini, preferring to 
look at her objectively as the direct effect of the evils of the Hindu society. 
It seems that the considerations, which drive Knight to deviate from the Source 
Text, are not only cultural ones. It is not simply a matter of cultural translation 
as opposed to linguistic translation that makes the translator manipulate 
Bankim. A political agenda also seems to be hidden in the translator’s function 
moulding Bankim’s text, which is best described as a story of passion, 
into a conscious critique of Indian society and culture from the British 
perspective. 
In The Argumentative Indian, Amartya Sen writes: 


Attempts from outside India to understand and interpret the 
country’s traditions can be put into at least three distinct 
categories....exoticist approaches, magisterial approaches and 
curatorial approaches...2° 


It is obvious that Knight did not find the exoticist approach suitable for her 
purpose. Her focus, unlike many of her comrades with the similar burden of 
“civilizing mission”, is not on what is strange, or different or wondrous in 
the country possessing ‘exhibit value’; therefore she omitted the lines that 
referred to the Hindu ritual of cremation and left Rohini, the Hindu widow, 
coveting for burial. 

Knight’s agenda is not curatorial either. As Amartya Sen argues, curatorial 
approach “...is not weighed down by the impact of the ruler’s priorities.” — 
which implies that this approach is not driven primarily by the motivating 
forces of the ruling imperial elite in which power relations play a singularly 
decisive role. 

The most suitable frame for Knight was, therefore, the magisterial approach, 
which “...strongly relates to the exercise of imperial power and sees India 
as a subject territory from the point of view of its British governors. This 
outlook assimilates a sense of superiority and guardianhood needed to deal 
with a country that James Mill defined as ‘that great scene of British action”?! 
. This grave responsibility of “superiority and guardianhood” is evident in the 
site of translation once again, when Knight refuses to translate what appears 
to be the turning point of Rohini - Gobindolal relationship, no doubt for charges 
of indelicacy. Superseding the author she actually omits an entire passage to 
make the target text suitable for the target reader. After saving Rohini from 
drowning, Gobindolal stares at her magnificent beauty and thinks “If Rohini 
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still lived she must be saved”. The rest of what seems to us to be the climactic 
chapter of the novel is reduced to a footnote. Knight writes: 

“The rest of the Chapter XVI is taken up with a somewhat lengthened 
description of the methods usually adopted in reviving the drowned. As this 
is not likely to interest the English reader it has been omitted. The author 
represents Gobindolal as being enamoured of Rohini during the process...”2? 

Mukherjee translates the omitted passage, and it reads thus: 


Since there was no other way out, Govindolal decided to blow 
into Robin’s mouth and the gardener agreed to raise and lower 
her arms. Then Govindolal put his soft red cherry-like lips on her 
soft red cherry-like lips*? and blew into her mouth. At that very 
moment Bhramar, trying to hit a cat with a stick, hit herself on 
the forehead instead.*4 


According to Knight, the passage is omitted, as it is “not likely to interest 
the English reader”. However, the politics behind this serious omission falls 
in with Knight’s general attitude of bringing - literary product under the benign 
and civilized framework of the British Empire. Clearly the powerful description 
of fiery passion stands indicted on grounds of Knight and her Target Reader’s 
Victorian morality. Moreover, this passage, though indispensable if the story 
is read as a tale of destructive passions, becomes quite dispensable if the novel 
is read as a critique of the Hindu system. It can be argued further that the 
passage in some ways stands in the way of establishing the novel as a critique 
of the Hindu system. For, the artist in Bankim with his broader humanitarian 
views does not shrink away from depicting the physicality in a man-woman 
relationship, but depicts life in its totality in the novel, while the translator, 
looking at the work from a specific focus is only concerned with the critique 
of Hindu society and not life in its totality. Consistent with her beliefs, Knight 
also omits the incident of Bhramar’s hitting herself on the forehead with a 
stick, which served as a symbolic omen for Bhramar. This is how the translator 
supersedes the author with the intention of turning the author into a fit 
instrument for supporting the imperial discourse. 

Thus difference is established in both the sites of interpretation. The subtle 
alterations in Knight’s translation support and advance the Western wish to 
see Bankim as the true child of ‘England’s fostering care”*> in the Indian 
colony. Matilal Das, in his Bankim Chandra: Prophet of the Indian Renaissance 
argues: 

It is ... easier for the foreigner to understand and appreciate the 
glorious teachings of Hinduism in the pages of Bankim 
Chandra...?° 
Philips in the introduction to his translation of Bankim’s Kopalkundala on 
the other hand writes: 


The position and character of Bengali literature is peculiar. A 
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backward people have, so to speak, rushed into civilization at one 
bound: old customs and prejudices have been displaced ... by a 
state of enlightenment and advanced ideas. The educated classes 
have suddenly found themselves face to face with the richest gems 
of Western learning and literature. The clash of widely divergent 
stages of civilization, the juxtaposition of the most advanced 
thought with comparative barbarism, has produced results, which 
are somewhat curious. The colliding forces of divergent stages 
of civilization have produced a literature that for want of a better 
expression may be called a hybrid compromise between Eastern 
and Western ideas... but even crude imitation is better than the 
farragoes of original nonsense, lists of which appear from time 
to time in the pages of the Calcutta Gazette.?/ 


Obviously, the differences in reception of these two readers underline, first, 
their different subject positions, secondly and more importantly, their 
differently motivated political agendas. It is quite clear from the bulk of British 
reception of Bankim’s translated works, that the ruler was not very enthusiastic 
to view his novels as a means to ‘understand and appreciate the glorious 
teachings of Hinduism’. It was rather quite contrary. 

The western critic viewed the novel as a critique of child marriage and 
the position of the widow in Hindu society. The argument runs like this: if 
Rohini had had a husband in whose love she could be happy, she would not 
have grudged others their happiness. Therefore Bankim is indicting the Hindu 
custom itself. However, it is very important to note that even after Gobindolal 
was conquered by Rohini and had entered upon an illicit life with her, she 
still craved for fresh liaisons and was flattered by the idea that Nishakar was 
a victim of her magnetic charms. The British critics strategically overlook the 
print, though the Indian reception of the same is very transparent. Jayanta 
Kumar Dasgupta writes: 


Krishnokanter Will is purely a domestic novel written with the 
purpose of showing Bengali family life with the larger background 
of social life...the position of the widow in Bengali society is not 
the subject matter of the novel...78 


Miriam S. Knight, however clearly differs. In another potent tool of 
reinterpreting the author to make him fit into the Imperialist scheme of things, 
the footnote29, she writes: 


The hardships imposed on Hindu widows are most deplorable, 
and can be but faintly realized out of India. Intense misery and 
loneliness, domestic drudgery and reproach, and a total 
renunciation of all earthly enjoyments, and of the simplest luxuries 
in food and clothing, are all summed up in the word widowhood.*° 
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However, the social matrix as presented by the author does not conform to 
this interpretation. For instance, the author describes Rohini, the Hindu widow, 
who does not conform to any conventional norms of the society, with amused 
indulgence rather than reproach. That Tarini’s mother (another Hindu widow) 
eats fish is known to all and she is not excommunicated or punished for that 
by anybody, it is only ‘disgraceful’. Therefore, it seems that Knight wanted 
to tell her readers something quite different from Bankim’s presentation of 
the same in the novel. 

The most intriguing fact is that Knight was undoubtedly successful in her 
rather obvious policy, as is evident in another review published in 1896, in 
The Nation, which sums up the plot as consisting of “the hero, a handsome 
young Bengali, and the nephew of a rich Zamindar, who has been happily 
married in childhood to an adoring child-wife, falls violently in love with that 
most unhappy outcome of Hindu civilization, a girl widow. With considerable 
skill, the author represents the deplorable position of the Hindu widow, 
Rohini....”"! 

It is clear that the contemporary reading circle, in English, found Knight’s 
discourse on “The hardship imposed on Hindu widows” to be perfectly 
authentic. This reception however is drastically different from both 
contemporary and modem Indian reception of the novel; Sukumar Sen, for 
instance, in his classic study on Bankim Chandra, argues, “In Krishnakanter 
Vil (Krishna Kanta’s Will) Chatterjee added some amount of feeling to 
imagination, and as a result it approaches nearest to the Western novel... The 
story opens with an episode of domestic intrigue leading to the infatuation 
of a married man for a young widow with better looks that his wife and ends 
with the ruin it brought upon the family?. Sunil Kumar Banerjee, in his 
extensive work on Bankim Chandra’s craft, declares that the pattern of the 
novel is “passion-oriented”33— not a single word’ marking out the Hindu 
customs as the cause of all evils is mentioned. 

The Western reception of Bankim forms a part of the greater political 
agenda of the imperialist. The approach of the British Raj towards Indian 
society and culture in general is magisterial. In this magisterial project, the 
British view of Bankim is first and foremost as a companion (a rank officially 
recognized a year before the author’s death when he was declared a Companion 
of the British Empire in India), a companion, who, enlightened by the Western 
Education engages in a faultfinding mission in the Hindu society. It is because 
Bankim is seen as a ‘Companion’ that he is so extensively translated and 
reviewed. However, this view of Bankim as a companion is not possible 
without some subtle and some not so subtle alterations and manipulation in 
the sites of interpretation. 

One of the most intriguing outcomes of this manipulation is Bankim’s 
paradoxical subject-position: the Hindu revivalist in the one hand, and the 
Companion of the British Empire, on the other. According to The Nation, Babu 
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Bankim brought home “the curses of Bengali and indeed of Hindu civilization 
— child marriage and the cruel lot of widows”, and surprisingly on the other 
hand we come to know that ‘Rishi Bankim’ was on the question of social 
reform, “...cautious, even half-hearted in endorsing measures which involved 
a radical departure from old conventions. While Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
and his fellow reformers were waging a struggle against orthodoxy and trying 
to eradicate social evils like child marriage and the oppression of widows, 
Bankim was extremely reluctant to support legal measures to ban child 
‘marriage and permit widow remarriage...”!* It is important to note here that 
in the novel, Rohini was primarily tempted by Haralal with the suggestion 
of remarriage, and after Haralal’s refusal, she falls in love with Govindolal. 
Govindolal elopes with her but does not marry her, and Rohini is eventually 
disturbed not because of the illegitimacy of the relationship, but at the sight 
of Nishakar; a curious case, of anti-climax that clearly announces the authorial 
intention. It maybe argued that there was a degree of ambivalence in Bankim 
Chandra himself, especially between his humanitarian sympathies for Rohini 
in the novel on the one hand and his Hindu revivalist stance on the other 
along with the not so clear position about social reforms. It is this ambivalence, 
which makes Bankim susceptible to the interpretation that projects him as an 
accomplice in the British imperial project. It is also this ambivalence that 
allows M.S. Knight and her readers to meticulously create a gap between the 
text and the author thereby fulfilling a very potent political agenda: to 
neutralize each other, bringing out a completely different one with a meta- 
tool of magisterial guardianship prioritizing the index over the text. This is 
why Knight’s Krishna Kanta’s Will, is so greatly different from our reading 
of the same text and this is how, by means of conscious manipulation the 
text is made to fit into the dominant British discourse about the imperial project 
of the time. 


*This is a revised version of the paper ‘Bankim through British Eyes’ read at the 

Students’ Seminar under DRS (SAP-III) in English held on 23% February, 2007, 

conducted by the Department of English, University of Calcutta. 

'Wikipedia, ‘Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay’, <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Bankim_Chandra_Chattopadhyay>, 5® April 2007. 
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Rabelaisian Revelry: An Intertextual Reading of 
Edward Lear and Satyajit Ray 


Piyali Gupta 


Come happy fool whimsical cool 

Come dreaming dancing fancy-free, 

Come mad musician glad ghusician 

Beating your drum with glee 

Come O come where mad songs are sung 
Without any meaning or tune, 

Come to the place where without a trace 
Your mind floats off like a loon. 

Come scatterbrain up tidy lane 

Wake, shake and rattle 'n roll, 

Come lawless creatures with willful features 
Each unbound and clueless soul. 
Nonsensical ways topsy-turvy gaze 

Stay delinous all the time 

So come you travellers to the world of babblers 
and the beat of impossible rhyme.! 


Beginning with this generous invitation to enter the world of nonsense, it would 
be not-so-sensible but at the same time, extremely necessary to delve straight 
into the texts concerned and attempt to figure out a connection, remote or 
otherwise, between Edward Lear's Æ Book of Nonsense and Satyajit Ray's 
Todave Bandha Ghodar Dim (A Bouquet of Balderdash).2 These two texts 
separated not only by time, but also by language and more importantly, the 
shift in cultural paradigms, nevertheless share a number of features. One is 
the pure unadulterated joy that they offer to the reader in terms of the laughter 
generated by the nonsensical limericks and secondly, the intertextual 
associations between the two. Todaye Bandha Ghodar Dim is a collection of 
nonsense rewritten by Ray.? This paper concentrates only on Lear's limericks 
and his illustrations that Satyajit Ray transcreates. Satyajit Ray's text draws 
upon Edward Lear's illustrations of A Book of Nonsense and situates them 
in a completely different socio-cultural matrix separated by time, space and 
language. Keeping the illustrations and the spirit of the Rabelaisian revelry 
intact, Ray rewrites twenty-eight of Lear's limericks in Bengali, thereby 
relocating and re-viewing Lear's limericks in an altered perspective. 
Before dealing with the texts, it is necessary to justify to a certain degree, 
the title of the paper. Two things need to be mentioned here-one is Bakhtin's 
concept of the Carnivalesque that he derived from his reading of Rabelais's 
works and another is Julia Kristeva and Roland Barthes's concept of 
Intertextuality. The limericks in both the texts embody the carnival traits; both 
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the texts thrive on the concept of the topsy-turvy world where everything is 
in a state of flux and change is the only immutable fact. Applicable even 
to Ray's limericks is what Rieder sees in Lear's work-"a way to expose the 
arbitrariness or artificiality of convention", or even to celebrate "eccentrics' 
freedom" as opposed to an "intolerant social normality".4 Also both texts 
approximate another signifier of the carnivalesque experience and that is 
relativity - what appears nonsense to one might make perfect sense to another. 
So in both Lear and Ray, we have characters who dance with ravens and 
go on walks with geese (See Fig. 4 and 8 below). 

The carnivalesque concerns not only with the temporality of things and 
the relativity of experience, but also with the grotesque image of the body 
and the semantic slippage in the register of the carnivalesque language. It 
celebrates the bodily excess and asserts that 'All that is bodily is grandiose, 
exaggerated and immeasurable. In both these texts, we find repeated 
references to the human body that is deformed or exaggerated but instead of 
sympathy or pity, it evokes laughter. In both texts, we have such occurrences: 





ete meet ~ 


Fig. 1. Edward Lear, Complete Nonsense, Hertfordshire: Wordsworth, 1994, p. 22 
and Satyajit Ray, Todaye Bandha Ghodar Dim, Calcutta: Ananda Publishers, 
1986, 4th rept. 2000, p. 25. Hereafter cited as Lear and Ray. 
There was an Old Man with a nose, 
Who said, "If you choose to suppose 
That my nose is too long, you are certainly wrong!" 
That remarkable Man with a nose. 


OS A AN OF A RA aS 

RAT ATA ANS NCHA STF 
Boos fcr Ser gie 
aaa aeg aster Ate | 

FNC IA, ES, ANY? 
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The old man has a nose that is abnormally long, and in both the limericks, 
the person seems to be quite at ease and happy about it and there is also 
no tinge of regret for differing from the norm. 

Language too, is treated with irreverence liberating it from the confines 
of semantics and temporarily deferring all meaning. This is true to the form 
of the limericks, something that characterises nonsense, that is to say, 
language that "resists contextualization, so that it refers to 'nothing' instead 
of to the word's commonsense designation [...] refusing to work as 
conventional communication."© Words, hitherto unheard of, are employed 
to create the desired comic effect thereby neglecting the regular speech 
patterns and register. 





Fig. 2. Lear p. 124 and Ray p. 39. 


There was an Old Person of Brigg, 
Who purchased no end of a Wig; 
So that only his Nose 
And the end of his Toes 
Could be seen when he walked about Brigg. 


APT GACH ATG coy Bre, 
qg Ae “STA VIB, GO oP? 
ae fer wey Ba 
wà cola, cafa fay— 

OP AH AY fy, ats acs AE | 
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The subverting of the normal speech pattern though evident more in Ray 
than in Lear (Ray incorporates English into Bengali speech), reflects that the 
carnivalesque mode resists all efforts to seek meaning linguistically. These 
signifiers of the carnivalesque and their connection to the two texts justify 
the invitation offered at the beginning - an invitation to enter a world where 
nothing is what should be. 

To come to the concept of intertextuality and its relevance to the texts 
concerned, one thing has to be made clear and that is Ray has retained 
Lear's illustrations and has written the limericks in Bengali. Such an 
intertextual interdependence is not only rare but also innovative on Ray's 
part. It is exactly what T.S. Eliot would have happily called a mélange of 
tradition and the individual talent. A text is constituted of various other 
texts, literary as well as social; society, culture, history are all within the 
textual system and are essential for interpretation. Ray's limericks absorb 
and transform (in Kristeva's words) Lear's illustrations and construct an 
entirely new text.” Their meaning is derived not from their authors but 
through their relation to the other text. Barthes had declared the death of 
the author and this death liberates the reader and derives meaning from a 
play of texts as dictated by language and culture. With Barthes and Kristeva, 
what we have is a two-pronged discourse - every text is an intertext and 
meaning resides with the reader and her situatedness in a particular time 
and space. Now both Lear and Ray never meant their texts to reveal any 
hidden agenda or some grave universal truth that would deliver humankind 
so the onus lies with the reader. To what extent is Ray's text influenced 
by Lear's and how are the differences and similarities between the two dealt 
with, are issues that would be addressed in this paper. 

Edward Lear's A Book of Nonsense and More Nonsense published together 
in 1862 (A Book of Nonsense was published earlier in 1846) has over two 
hundred limericks and Satyajit Ray chooses just about twenty-eight of them, 
with their illustrations and translates them as Todaye Bandha Ghodar Dim 
that was first published in 1986. Lear's illustrations that have been retained 
by Ray are texts in their own right. These illustrations are naively simple 
and almost childish in their lack of perspective. An article just after Lear's 
death, in the 1888 Spectator, asks, “after all, was not his popularity due in 
great measure to the pictorial embellishments of his text, which, being idealised 
versions of the scrawlings of a clever child, were exactly in harmony with 
the requirements of his juvenile readers?"? These 'scrawlings’ are as integral 
to Lear's text as Blake's illustrations were to his poetry. Lear may even surpass 
Blake in giving the pictures equality with and often precedence over the text. 
His works should not, therefore, be called, as they conventionally are, 
‘illustrated limericks', which implies a subordination of the pictures to the verse. 
A better term would be 'picture-limericks.'!® Lear's ingenuity lies in the 
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interrelationship between the text and the illustrations. Ray also explores this 
interesting relationship in his book. Ray, a celebrated children's writer, has 
designed covers and illustrations for books. Apart from illustrating his own 
works, he has even illustrated his father’s collection of nonsense Abol Tabol. 
His illustrations are not so simple as Lear's and they appear to be a product 
of a mature hand, evidently not like Lear's 'scrawlings.' Here are two of Ray's 
illustrations from Molla Naseeruddiner Golpo (The Stories of Molla 
Naseeruddin): 





Fig. 3. Satyajit Ray, Illustrated in Molla Naseeruddiner Golpo, Sera Satyajit, 
Kolkata, Ananda Publishers, 1991. p 396 and p. 400. 


In his introduction to the commemorative volume Satyajit Ray: An Intimate 
Master, Santi Das reveals that Ray had a distinctive style as an illustrator 
and graphic designer: "He never repeated himself, and moved with ease from 
brushwork to pen and ink, from black and white to colour."!! So Ray could 
have used different illustrations and translated the limericks but he keeps 
the original illustrations. However, as the blurb of the book informs us, the 
limericks are as much a translation as a new creation. Ray himself tells 
us that it was impossible to translate all the limericks as the humour might 
have been lost in the process and so he restricts himself to a few and keeping 
the illustrations same, rewrites the limericks.!2 Ray's choice of the limericks 
must have depended on the illustrations and the possibility of situating the 
English illustrations in an Indian context. However, the major challenge must 
have been to retain the humour so typical to a limerick. In rewriting the 
limericks, Ray deviates from the original as he situates them in the Indian 
context and the intertextual relationship between the two texts becomes a 
site where various discourses act and counteract producing a space for the 
reader to interrogate the similarities and the differences between the two. 

Out of the twenty-eight limericks that Ray chooses, almost all deviate from 
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the original but they could be placed in two different categories - limericks 
dealing with the relationship between the individual self and society and those 
that are concerned with the individual selfs connection to the elements of 
nature like birds and beasts, even insects. An interesting aspect about Ray's 
limericks is that all of them have an 'old person’ (or 'old man’) as the central 
character in the English version of Lear, except two that present a 'young 
lady’ and that has been changed to a memsahib by Ray. Memsahib, a word 
used as the ‘usual respectful designation of a European married lady' in colonial 
India'* has been used here. But the superior status that the word enjoyed during 
the British rule has been replaced in Ray by ridicule and scorn. Lear's limericks 
have stock figures that could have five possible combinations - Old (Person/ 
Man/Lady) and Young (Person/Lady). In Lear, there are no 'young' men, even 
when he talks about a 'young person' it is always a girl. So there are only 
old-men in Lear's limericks that Ray happens to choose. In his limericks these 
numerous nameless ‘old’ people are not only named but also properly located 
in and around Kolkata. In Lear, characters are either old or young but Ray 
does not put them in any age group; such simple binaries do not exist in 
Ray's work. Lear uses invented geographical locations and universalises these 
characters, they could belong anywhere and could be anybody but ay 
particularises them with names and locations. 

To talk about the first category, that is, the selfs relationship with the 
society, we find that the primary theme in Lear is the relationship between 
society and the non-conforming individual. From limerick to limerick the 
equation between the society and individual varies. There are very few 
limericks where the individual has been able to please the society and the 
relationship a benign one.!5 In Lear's limericks, the non-conforming person 
is never a hero, for, to be a hero one has to embody the ideals of some 
society. He is a social dropout, spurned by society, relegated to the periphery. 
All his characters steer absolutely clear of socially approved norms and can 
be labelled as deviants. In Ray too, there are clear instances of deviant 
behaviour. What is different is the mechanism that society adopts to check 
deviant behaviour. Disapproval of deviance leads to negative sanctions that 
are employed by every society to bring about conformity and check deviant 
behaviour. These sanctions can be classified into psychological sanctions, 
that is ridicule, reproof, ostracism and physical sanctions, that is expulsion, 
physical punishment and extermination.!© What we have in Ray is negative 
psychological sanction and in Lear, negative physical sanction. Needless to 
say that the level of censure for deviant behaviour is more severe in Lear 
than in Ray. In Ray's limericks, society forms an integral part of the lives 
of individuals and even if it does not support the individual, it does not 
condemn it in a harsh manner. In connection to this one of the limericks 
could be cited. 
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Fig. 4. Lear p. 56 and Ray p. 27 


There was an Old Man of Whitehaven, 

Who danced a quadrille with a Raven; 

But they said, "It's absurd to encourage this bird!" 
So they smashed that Old Man of Whitehaven 


AAT Bias Es 
MAAA ACA WA FSH 
ANS WA, “BONA 
Sea MA ATA | 
" oe Gael Ec are Pre? 


What is interesting in the above limericks is that Lear's old man is "smashed" 
for having danced with the raven but Ray's individual (he has a definite name 
and position in the social hierarchy) is not punished but openly rebuked. The 
individual in Ray, the servant of Kenaram, the businessman is rebuked for 
a similar reason - encouraging the bird, but he is not treated brutally. Though 
in both the cases, the detractors have been referred to as public opinion, part 
of society that controls deviant behaviour but they are not there in the 
illustration. It is not an exceptional case as "they" or "them" though mentioned 
in the limerick in either Lear or Ray, or in both, have been suitably ignored 
in the illustrations on several occasions (See Fig. 9 and 10 below). This is 
because Lear glorifies the individual spirit and though dissenting voices are 
present, he deliberately chooses to ignore them in the illustration. The forces 
of external society ‘are represented as the ubiquitous "they" and "them" of 
the limericks (in Ray they are Jok or people) or as other nameless collectives 
of censorious conformers. Orwell aptly called "them" "the realists, the practical 
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men, the sober citizens in bowler hats who are always anxious to stop you 
doing anything worth doing."!’ The relationship between "they", "them" and 
the individual is most frequently aggressive or at least uneasy. However, in 
Ray, the relationship is less aggressive and more familial and genial. 

Ray's text conforms to the picture of one large extended happy family, 
something that is a typically Indian social phenomenon where khuro, pishi, 
mashi, mama are all an integral part of our lives. It is opposed to the Western 
individualism and the extended family structure involves relatives from far 
and near, something that is portrayed in Sukumar Ray's "Thikana” translated 
as "Indirections" by Sukanta Chaudhuri: 


Here's Jagmohan! Splendid! I'm all in a mess 

In looking for Adyanath's uncle's address. 

You couldn't have met him, but Khagen you know - 
Well, Shyam Bagchi, Khagen's own uncle-in-law, 
Has married his daughter to Kesto, you see, 

Whose landlord's wife's cousin, whoever he be, 

Has Adyanath's uncle as aunt's brother's son. 


D'you know where he lives? For I simply must run.'® 


These references to uncle, uncle-in-law, aunts, brother-in-law is something that 
an Indian is culturally more accustomed to, something that to the European 
would be comprehensibly complex. The relationship between society and the 
individual in Lear is definitely more distant than in Ray. Satyajit Ray himself 
believed that the English nonsense characters are kept at a certain distance 
from ‘our familiar world'!? while Indian nonsense places its characters closer 
to real Indian life. What in Lear is casually mentioned as 'they' or ‘them’, 
becomes in Ray a close relative. 





Fig. 5. Lear p. 90 and Ray p. 32 


There was an Old Person of Pinner, 
As thin as a lath, if not thinner; 
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They dressed him in white, 
And roll'd him up tight, 
That elastic Old Person of Pinner. 


es frre ort GR Siftc— 
Fea arey ais a? 
ail al al a A ae 
RA A qS AF 
Wa Bie acl SA MFA | 


In Lear, the old thin person was rolled up by a group of people referred to 
as 'they' which in Ray becomes the maternal uncle or mama. The closeness 
of the relationship and the uncle's concern for the nephew who is becoming 
thin 1s evidently missing in Lear. 

In connection to the self and society, Lear's characters are isolated in the 
truest sense. They belong to places that we have never ever heard of. In Lear's 
verse we have invented geographical names but'Ray names places, towns and 
small neighbourhoods in and around Kolkata (then Calcutta). Even when Lear 
was writing nonsense during his stay in India, he does not name Indian cities; 
he invents place names which are distinctly Indian in their characteristics.7° 
Again, names of people are also not mentioned in Lear, whereas Ray gives 
definite names (sometimes nicknames and also surnames) to his characters 
in the limericks. Lear seems more preoccupied with locations whereas Ray 
emphasises on people and relations. 





Fig. 6. Lear p. 119 and Ray p. 47 


There was an Old Person of Ickley, 
Who could not abide to ride quickly; 
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He rode to Karnak 
On a Tortoise's back 
That moony Old Person of Ickley. 


NT FAC FAST APT 
Beg DUS CO SNA BP 
CNS SN TAH 
‘GB OA PAH 
Diet aes Ag act for wT 


The old person of Ickley becomes in Ray, Kenaram Sorkhel, complete with 
a name and surname and also a proper location - Kolkata; Karnak (again an 
invented name) becomes Tala and Tollygunge that are two well-known 
localities in Kolkata. The nomenclature in Ray might be seen as a way to 
ensure familiarity. It is very common in India to associate a person with her 
place of birth, or present location. Even today when an invitation card for 
a marriage is printed, the names of the bride's and the groom's parents are 
mentioned with the name of their native village/town/city. So, what Ray does 
is make the characters more familiar to the reader which does not happen 
in Lear because ‘the invented place names sound more exotic and therefore, 
less familiar. The characters in Lear, unlike in Ray, remain strangely aloof 
and distant. 

The self in Lear is solitary and at the same time, displays no social variation 
in terms of caste, class, and language. However, in Ray's verse the self displays 
variety. There are regional and caste variations in Ray's verse. A curious aspect 
about Ray's limericks is the treatment of the non-Bengalis. While re-writing 
the limericks, Ray makes some of his characters English and some Indian 
other than Bengalis. This however, is not for the sake of being faithful to 
the illustrations because, that could have resulted in all his characters being 
English. The English sahibs and memsahibs as well as the other non-Bengalis 
are subtly ridiculed. 





Fig. 7. Lear p. 33 and Ray p. 36 
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There was an Old Man who supposed 

That the street door was partially closed; 

But some very large Rats ate his coats and his hats, 
While that futile Old Gentleman dozed. 


CAT Sa aaa CGT 
Qa PO VE AD, 


GB AIC HS Baca 
RI cece oE aca 
hate Ula AAT BD Ga HBT 


In Ray, the character gets a name Ramnarayan, but what is interesting is that 
he is addressed as a ‘khotta' - a salutation that is comprehensible to the 
Bengalis. A 'khotta' is someone who belongs either to Uttar Pradesh or more 
properly Bihar, ridiculed for lack of intelligence and coarse manners by the 
Bengalis who consider themselves refined as well as intelligent.! Here too, 
this person is portrayed as daft because he shuts all his doors and sleeps, 
yet he cannot prevent the rats from happily munching away his prized 
possessions - the coat and the hat. The sartorial preference makes the character 
a 'mimic man’? trying hard to become anglicised. It is a process of anticipatory 
socialisation that he is undergoing.” In Lear, there is no such urge to be part 
of a social group and evidently no such sarcasm directed at a particular region. 
The portrayal of non-Bengalis in Ray is tinctured with irony but Lear displays 
nothing of the sort with any specific community, regional or otherwise since 
his characters belong to nowhere in particular and cannot be confined to a 
particular geographical location. “This heterogeneity present in Ray is a 
celebration of the ‘dizzying contrasts’ in our culture that Ray himself referred 
to.*4 

Another variation we have in Ray is the treatment of the English women, 
the memsahib. Now let us focus our attention on one such memsahib: 





Fig. 8. Lear p. 127 and Ray p. 48° 
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There was a Young Lady of Corsica, 
Who purchased a little brown Saucy-cur; 
Which she fed upon Ham 
And hot Raspberry Jam, 
That expensive Young Lady of Corsica. 


SÈ @ or MEPA Bat 
CUTAN CHET 
PIA ACA CMA 

aeb ae are Ciera | 


In an almost Chaucerian vein, both Lear and Ray mock the young lady who 
feeds jam and bread to her pet.?5 The whimsicality of the memsahib is 
ridiculed in Ray while Lear ridicules her extravagant nature. However, it 
is not clear why Ray makes this character English and not Bengali or even 
Indian. Perhaps, he thought that Indians are too sensible to feed exactly 
hundred and nineteen slices of bread and jam to a dog or perhaps he believed 
that Indians do not have the time to indulge in such eccentricities. Another 
point to note is that although Ray's memsahib purchases the pup from 
Cambodia, she herself is simply a memsahib - she could be English, 
American, French, German, Dutch, anything, but that is not stated. The exact 
geographical location is unimportant in case of a memsahib. However the 
memsahib's headgear shows her to be a fashionable early nineteenth century 
lady as such turbans with ornamentation were quite in vogue during that 
period. There is another memsahib who plays the flute and has three pigs 
dancing to her tune. In Lear, the young lady is called "amusing" because 
she plays to her uncle's white pigs. However, Ray ridicules the character 
saying that nobody comes near her because pigs dance to her music. Lear, 
on the other hand finds her laudable because she plays well and the pigs 
like her music. 





Fig. 9. Lear, p. 45 and Ray, p. 43. 
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There was a Young Lady of Bute, 

Who played on a silver-gilt flute; 

She played several jigs to her Uncle's white Pigs: 
That amusing Young Lady of Bute. 


areata A orcad 
COU GH AT BR 
was ara Pe SIA 
fq aa T | 


In Ray, we would see later how the relationship with the animal world is 
problematised and this limerick serves well to illustrate that because what Lear 
finds worth praising, Ray finds nothing but deprecating and the point of 
contention are the pigs. The censure in Ray is conspicuous also because the 
word pig translated into Bengali is used frequently as slang and is downright 
offensive. 

The limericks portray an uneven relationship of the self with society and 
this often results in tension between individuality and conformity to social 
norms. This tension is presented as a threat to individuality by transformation 
of the self into birds or beasts, even insects. True to the all-inclusive 
feature of the carnivalesque experience, nature and self exist happily in the 
limericks. In many limericks, human beings exist in harmony with birds 
and beasts and sometimes a character's beard becomes a nest for four kinds 
of birds. 





Fig. 10. Lear p. 21 and Ray p. 23 


There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who said, "It is just as I feared!-. 
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Two Owls and a Hen, four Larks and a Wren, 
Have all built their nests in my beard.” 


AAC ICU, “aan Aletaetteat— 
SRI CHAT, DIAC “Nera, 
YS FECTS BOOT 
Geol CART Swot 
nia wees cere beta? 
The characters of the limericks have displayed (as shown above) an intimate 


relationship with nature but sometimes the self merges with nature, so much 
so that it becomes difficult to distinguish between the two. 





Fig. 11. Lear p. 114 and Ray p. 31 


There was an Old Person of Nice, 

Whose associates were usually Geese. 
They walked out together, 
In all sorts of weather, 

That affable Person of Nice! 


DEH ABSA DIRI 
Ba ACH IES TATA 
CAC AA IAR CHCA, 
GAA ATH CAP CATT 
SA R a Te AA 


It is really difficult to point out that there is a human being amidst those 
geese as the likeness is quite striking. In Lear, the old man becomes "affable" 
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and there is nobody to condemn him but interestingly in Ray, people do not 
approve of the fact and fear that Satyabhushan Chaki would finally transform 
into a bird. In another limerick, the individual self in Ray disapproves 
associations with an owl saying that there is no similarity between the human 
and the owl, whereas in Lear, the two sit and drink ale together in a supreme 
instance of Wordsworthian comradeship. 





Fig. 12. Lear p. 68 and Ray p. 38 


There was an Old Man with an Owl, 

Who continued to bother and howl; 

He sat on a rail, and imbibed bitter ale, 
Which refreshed that Old Man and his Owl. 


CH BIC a Aea CHCA aa fe otc! 
CHA It crcl Ait wits AE 

q Gay GB A, 

aie af crc aa— 
BTN eT GS TCA S ADT | 


In Ray's limericks, the relationship with nature is more distant than with human 
society and the opposite is true for Lear. Though the illustration indicates a 
striking resemblance with the bird, Ray's character denies and that too 
vehemently, any remote association with the bird. This ambivalent relationship 
between nature and the human self, observed in Ray is a sure departure from 
Lear because in Lear's limericks the characters are seen to exist peacefully 
with the animals. Another limerick could be cited as an example: 
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Fig. 13, Lear p. 25 and Ray p. 35. 


There was an Old Man in a tree, 

Who was horribly bored by a Bee; 

When they said, "Does it buzz?" he replied, "Yes, it does! 
It's a regular brute of a Bee." 


YH AZ Fe NCR PH AN PR 

Ia ac IA ‘a COT Tay afer 
WY WW, A Aer 
a Ac ‘obi Abe! 

BR Be Ir tee Tacs At te Er 


Here too the old man in Lear's limerick is merely bored by the bee but in 
Ray's version of it, the man (named khudebabu) usurps the bee's place and 
even shouts at it when it asks for its place back. So, Ray's khudebabu is clearly 
not a very gracious guest. 

There are some limericks where the discrepancy between the two texts arises 
out of different interpretations of the illustrations. In some cases, the 
illustrations and the limericks do not match, or match more in either Lear 
or Ray. We can refer back to the limerick cited in Fig. 9 where it was seen 
how Lear and Ray react differently to the girl playing’ the flute. The first 
limerick that has been mentioned in the paper (Fig. 1) is also a case in point. 
In that limerick, the illustration fits Ray's verse more than Lear's. It is a case 
of verbal realism as opposed to pictorial imagination. The English verse could 
have been read normally and it is quite believable that a person could object 
to people commenting on the length of her nose. The illustration however 
is what makes it unreal and imaginative. In Ray, however, the verse 
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corresponds to the text as the people appear stunned with the size of his nose 
but in Lear there is no mention of people being surprised though the illustration 
displays it. In case of Lear, the illustration supplies additional information 
that the verse had missed. Ray thus remains more faithful to the illustration 
than Lear in this case. In another nose limerick we have two probable 
interpretations of the same picture and both differing from the picture. 





Fig. 14. Lear, p. 113 and Ray, p. 45. 


`y 


There was an Old Man of West Dumpet, 
Who possessed a large Nose like a Trumpet; 
When he blew it aloud, 
It astonished the crowd, 
And was heard through the whole of West Dumpet. 


NTA AAA 
AA aa a ei 
EIE ae SPT 


Lear's verse says that the crowd is 'astonished' but the picture does not exactly 
show expressions of surprise. The woman in the picture appears more grieved 
than astonished, the fat man frowns and falls back with hands raised in 
exasperation and the other people also do not seem astonished. The act of 
blowing one's nose in public is definitely an offensive act that calls for public 
censure but though the verse makes the audience reaction milder, the picture 
tells another story. In Ray, there is no public censure at all. People in fact 
appreciate the blowing of the nose that has been equated with the playing 
of a musical instrument. Whereas Lear mentions the verb ‘blowing,’ Ray's 
translation makes it nearer to the English verb ‘playing’ and thus public censure 
is changed into public appreciation. However, as stated, the picture does not 
support this interpretation. People definitely seem distressed at this offence 
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but what both the verses miss is the satisfaction evident in the smile of the 
person blowing the nose. He is completely unmoved and unaffected by public 
reaction, whatever that might be. Thus though the verses differ, Lear's remains 
more faithful to the picture. Ray alters the interpretation and creates a 
discrepancy that could be explained as a mode of accommodation on the part 
of the society. The deviant is not censured by society but as a form of positive 
psychological sanction, appreciated in a gesture of accommodation. 

There are two limericks that contain references to India either subtly or 
in a more distinct way and in both there is a discrepancy between the two 
verses and the picture. One contains pictorial evidence and the other pictorial 
as well as textual evidence. The first one is the illustration that, in the entire 
volume of Lear's illustrations appears more Indian than English. 


Fig. 15. Lear p.129 and Ray p. 22 


There was an Old Man of Boulak, 
Who sat on a Crocodile's back; 
But they said, 'Tow'rds the night 
_ He may probably bite, 
Which might vex you, Old Man of Boulak! 


FAA fas MIANA ATA 
RE S IAA SA CF, 
giada ACH CTS 
BASIS CF WER A 
coraa for MAA COTTA coed? 
The tuft of hair seen on the old man's bald head is a definite cultural sign 
known to every Indian. It is a custom of the Brahmins to shave off their 
head and keep just a tuft of hair hanging at the back. Ray understands this 


and refers to the person accordingly, as a "bamun" (Brahmin) but what is 
surprising is that Lear locates the person in Boulak, a place which is nowhere 
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near India. Again, the 'they' of the limerick are seen wearing cloaks that are 
definitely not Indian. Their clothes appear Chinese or Japanese, even Arabic 
but not Indian. So even if the old man can be said to be an Indian, his advisors 
are not. Ray calls these advisors "bigyo" (wise) and this qualifier is absent 
in Lear. Society is more genial to the characters in Ray and in turn Ray too 
depicts them in a more favourable light. The illustrations of Lear's "Indian 
Limericks" are replete with such Indian elements like the elephant and the 
umbrella to ward off the heat and dust of the country but that was when he 
stayed in India. This limerick with its illustration definitely stands apart in 
the group for the representation of the conspicuous socio-cultural signifier. 

Now to concentrate on the one that has a textual as well as pictorial 
reference to India. 





Fig. 16. Lear, p. 53 and Ray, p. 33. 


There was an Old Man of Coblenz, 

The length of whose legs was immense; 

He went with one prance from Turkey to France, 
That surprising Old Man of Coblenz. 


as RR TT OT NAA 
Crt Rae cata RD aa ate; 
CHT IH feao 
Sy HI RP Atos 
aera FSR, “Aer Sel HA SNA? 
What seems to be a mosque in the background stands for two different 


countries in Lear and Ray. In the former, it is Turkey and in the latter it 
is India. Though Lear's illustration clearly reveals that the man travels from 
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Turkey to France, Ray mentions one country where he finally arrives - India. 
He focuses once again on the heterogeneity of our country and the illustration 
quite serves his purpose. India is known for diverse forms of religion, culture, 
and even language and the mosque-like structure very well fits into the 
heterogeneous yet secular nature of our country. The character who is definitely 
‘ an Englishman is vexed because he does not comprehend the language of the 
country. Interestingly, Ray uses Hindi and English too apart from Bengali in 
this verse - the Bengali for India is Bharat, the word that Ray does not use, 
he sticks to India; and the Hindi word that he uses is baat meaning speech. 
Therefore, Ray's limericks differ from Lear's in varying degrees, be it the 
relationship between the self and the society or the relationship of the self 
with birds and beasts or even differences in the interpretation of illustrations 
but the changes can be read as Ray's comment on Indian culture and the spirit 
of heterogeneity that is inherent in it. 

To sum up, then, both texts display the Rabelaisian spirit of revelry where 
the individual self refuses to conform to the norm, is labelled as a misfit, 
braves the censure and yet asserts its individuality most vehemently. Keeping 
the other signifiers of the carnivalesque mode intact, the texts exist in a unique 
intertextual relation where Ray's text deviates from Lear's by virtue of being 
situated in a different geographical and spatial location. Ray acknowledges 
the heterogeneity of our culture and his indebtedness to their culture in his 
limericks. In this context what Amartya Sen observes about Ray's cinema could 
well be applied to this text: 


In emphasising the need to honor the individuality of each culture, 
Ray saw no reason for closing the doors to the outside world. 
Indeed, opening doors was an important priority of Ray's work. 
In this respect, Ray's attitude contrasts sharply with the increasing 
tendency to see Indian culture (or cultures) in highly conservative 
terms, to preserve it (or them) from the "pollution" of Western 
ideas and thought. He was always willing to enjoy and to learn 
from ideas, art forms, and styles of life from anywhere, in India 
or abroad.?6 
Though he borrows Lear’s illustrations, Ray definitely leaves his indelible 
impression on the transformed text. His limericks are not mere translations 
but definite markers that indicate the socio-cultural matrix in which they are 
deeply embedded. It can be concluded thus with a very pertinent remark that 
Graham Allen makes: “we must give up the notion that texts present a unified 
meaning and begin to view them as the combination and compilation of 
sections of the social text. As such, texts have no unity or unified meaning 
on their own, they are thoroughly connected to on-going cultural and social 


processes”.”7 
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All illustrations have been taken from Edward Lear, Complete Nonsense (Hertfordshire: 
Wordsworth, 1994) and Satyajit Ray, Todaye Bandha Ghodar Dim (Calcutta: Ananda 
Publishers, 1986, 4" rept, 2000). The page numbers of the respective limericks have 
been given in the text 


'Sukumar Ray, “Abol Tabol” translated as “Glibberish-Gibberish” by Sampurna 
Chattani, p.8, The Tenth Rasa: An Anthology of Indian Nonsense ed. Michael 
Heyman (New Delhi: Penguin, 2007). Hereafter Anthology. 


Satyajit Ray perhaps recalled the last few lines of his father’s poem “Abol Tabo!” 
while naming this book: “Aadim kaler chandim him / Todaye bandha Ghodar 
dim, Ghoniye elo ghumer ghor / Gaaner pala sango mor.” Sukumar Somograha 
(Calcutta: Patra’s Publication, 1982), p. 32. Sukanta Chaudhuri translates the 

` poem as “Dream Song” and these lines as: “ A keen primordial lunar chill / 
The nightmarc’s nest with bunchy frill, My drowsy brain such glimpses steep 
/ And all my singing ends in sleep.” The Select Nonsense of Sukumar Ray trans. 
Sukanta Chaudhuri (Calcutta: OUP, 1987), p. 44. Hereafter SNSR. However, 
the name of Ray’s book could not be translated as “The Nightmare’s Nest with 
Bunchy Frill” as it leaves many things unsaid about the book. The phrase can 
be read only as a part of the poem “Dream Song.” 


3Todaye Bandha Ghodar Dim contains, apart from Lear’s limericks, his “Jumblies” 
(rewritten as “Papangul”), “The Dong with a Luminous Nose” (“Dong”), “The 
History of the Seven Familics of the Lake Pipple-Popple” (“Pipli Biler dharer 
Saat-ti Paribaarer Itikatha”). It also contains Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky as 
Joborkhaki, “A Mad Gardener’s Song” as “Raampagoler Gaan”, and “The White 
Knight’s Song” as “Mecho Gaan”, It also has two short nonsense poems — onc 
by Hilaire Belloc titled “Henry King” rewritten as “Henry Kinger Akalmrityu” 
and Darmi Thompson’s “Three Poor Beggarmen” as “Teen Bhikhiri.” 


‘Bakhtin proffered the concept of the ‘carnivalesque’ in his work Rabelais and his 
World. This literary mode is used to describe the insertion of the elements of 
the carnival into everyday life and its subsequent influence on literature and 
language. He outlines the manifestations of the carnivalesque in classical, 
medieval and Renaissance literature and especially in the works of Francois 
Rabelais who wrote the novel Gargantua and Pantagruel. 


5John Rieder, ‘Edward Lear’s Limericks’ in Children’s Literature. Vol 26. New Heaven 
(London: Yale University Press, 1998), pp. 51-2. Hereafter Rieder. 

Rabelais, p. 19. 

Rieder, p. 49. 

8In the widest possible sense intertextuality is best defined in Kristeva’s words: “any 
text is constructed as a mosaic of quotations; any text is the absorption and 
transformation of another.” Julia Kristeva, Desire ın Language: A Semiotic 


Approach to Literature and Art (New York: Columbia University Press, 1980), 
p. 66. 


°Roland Barthes, ‘The Death of the Author’, S. Heath, tr. and ed. /mage, Music, Text 
(New York : Hill and Wang, 1977), pp. 142-8. 
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!0Nonsense Pure and Simple,” The Spectator, no. 3149 (3 November, 1888). Qtd. in 
Michael Heyman, /s/es of Boshen: Edward Lear's Literary Nonsense in Context, 
Unpublished PhD dissertation, Glasgow University, 1999, p 100 


"Thomas Dilworth, ‘Socicty and’ Self in the Limericks of Lear’ in The Review of 
English Studies, Vol. 45, No. 177 (February 1994), p. 42. Hereafter Dilworth. 


The Hindu, Online Edition, March 06, 2006. Sce http://www.hindu.com/thehindu/mp/ 
2006/05/06/storics/htm. 


Satyajit Ray, Todave Bandha Ghodar Dim (Calcutta: Ananda Publishers, 1986, 4" 
rept. 2000) p.7. 


'4Henry Yule and A.C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson: A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian 
Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms, Etymological, Historical, 
Geographical and Discursive ed. William Crooke (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal. 2000) p. 567. 


Dilworth, p 42. 


K.L. Sharma, P.N. Pimpley and R.K. Sharma, Social Control, Change and 
Development (New Delhi: IGNOU, 2005) p. 11. 


'7George Orwell, “Nonsense Poetry” in Shooting an Elephant and Other Essays 
(London: Secker and Warburg, 1950), p. 182. 


I8SNSR, p. 38. 
Introduction, SNSR. 


201 ear wrote and published during his stay in India in 1873-4. His works published 
in Indian newspapers include “The Cummerband”, “The Akond of Swat” and 
some “indian Limericks.” In one limerick, Lear talks about the Indian heat: 
“There was an old man in a Tonga / Who said, ‘If this ride lasts much longer 
/ Between shaking and dust, | shall probably bust / And never ride more in 
a tonga.’” But interestingly. no place has been mentioned here. In the other ones 
places like Fagoo and Narkunda have been mentioned. Anthology, p. 205. 


2! Bangiya Sabdokosh Vol 1, defines the word as: “obogyasuchok neechjatibachak 
sobdo”(derogatory term for low-caste people), Bangiya Sabdokosh, Vol I(New 
Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1966) p. 749. The word could be roughly translated 
as boor or bumpkin. 


Homi Bhabha develops this idea of mimicry in his essay “Of Mimicry and Man: 
The Ambivalence of Colonial Discourse.” Bhabha says that the British effort 
of educating Indians through the British education system was ostensibly meant 
to create a class of Indians taking on English opinions, morals and intellect. 
However, he points out that this led to the ambivalent ‘mimic man’ that is, one 
who learns to act English but does not look English nor is accepted as such. 
According to Bhabha, the ‘mimic man’ is ‘the effect of a flawed colonial 
mimesis, in which to be Anglicized is emphatically not to be English’. Homi 
K. Bhabha, The Location of Culture (London ; New York: Routledge, 1994) 
pp. 85-92 

2 Anticipatory Socialisation refers to the processes of socialisation in which a person 
“rehearses” for future positions, occupations, and social relationships. Richard 
P. Appelbaum and William J. Chambliss, Sociology: A Brief Introduction (New 
York Longman. 1997) p. 76. 
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Reflecting on what to include in his films, he posed the’ problem beautifully: 
What should you put in your films? What can you leave out? Would you 
leave the city behind and go to the village where cows graze in the endless 
fields and the shepherd plays the flute? You can make a film here that 
would be pure and fresh and have the delicate rhythm of a boatman’s 
song. Or would you rather go back in time — way back to the Epics, 
where the gods and demons took sides in the great battle where brother - 
killed brother and Lord Krishna revivified a desolate prince with the words 
of the Gita? One could do exciting things here, using the great mimetic 
tradition of Kathakali, as the Japanese’use their Noh and Kabuki. Or would 
you rather stay where you are, right in the present, in the heart of this 
monstrous, teeming, bewildering city, and try to orchestrate its dizzying 
contrasts of sight and sound and milieu? : 
Quoted in Amartya Sen, “Satyajit Ray and the Art of Universalism: Our Culture, Their 
Culture.” See http://satyajitray.ucsc.edu/articles/Sen.htm!. Hereafter Sen. 
25Chaucer in the “General Prologue” to The Canterbury Tales satirises the Prioress 
because while the poor tn fourteenth century England subsisted on plain ‘black’ 
bread or nothing at all, she fed her pets with ‘wastel bread’, a bread made of 
the finest flour, something only the rich could afford: “Of smale houndes hadde 
she that she fedde / With rosted flessh, or milk and wastel-breed,” Prologue 
to The Canterbury Tales, (New Delhi: OUP, 1976). p. 87. 
26Sen. 


27Graham Allen, /ntertextuality (London: Routledge, 2000), p. 37. 
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/al~/e/_ and /a/~/o/ Alternations in Non-derived 
Lexical Entries in Bangla: An Optimality 
Perspective 


Tanmay Ghosh 


In the present paper | propose to undertake an inquiry into the / a/~/e/ and 
/a/~/o/ alternations in non-derived lexical entries in Bangla in terms of constraint 
hierarchy and interaction in the framework of Optimality Theory ( henceforth 
OT) as developed by Prince and Smolensky (1993), and McCarthy and Prince 
(1993). This study also crucially depends on the implications of OT for the 
treatment of vowel harmony systems as examined by Pulleyblank (unpublished 
ms) and Archangeli and Pulleyblank (cited in Pulleyblank, unpublished ms). 

Section | presents a brief sketch of OT and how it helps to account for 
vowel harmony systems. Section 2 deals with the notion of grounded conditions. 
Section 3 presents a summary of the organization of vowel features in Clements 
(1991) and investigates the nature of Bangla/a/. Section 4 establishes the least 
marked vowels in Bangla. Section 5 throws light on the underlying feature 
specification of Bangla vowels, especially high vowels which induce harmony. 
Section 6 focuses on the distribution of [+ATR] in Bangla vowels. Section 7 
demonstrates, with data, the /a/~/e/and/a/~/o/alternations in Bangla. And finally, 
Section 8 offers an optimality account of these alternations. 


1. OPTIMALITY THEORY AND VOWEL HARMONY 


OT is a non-derivational approach in which constraints are defined as output 
conditions which are part of the vocabulary of Universal Grammar (henceforth 
UG). The function of the grammar of a language is not to select or design — 
constraints, but to impose a rank order on constraints. In OT, the morphological 
conditioning of phonological phenomena can be accounted for in terms of the 
mutual ranking of morphological and prosodic constraints. Instead of taking 
an output and modifying it deterministically in a step-by-step derivation, OT 
allows the Universal function Gen. to generate an infinite set of output for each 
input and the function Eval. to evaluate all the representations simultaneously 
in parallel and thus choose the optimal output candidate that best satisfies (or 
least violates) a set of conflicting wellformedness conditions among the infinite 
number of competing candidates generated by Gen. . 

The basic hypothesis behind the optimality theoretic account of vowel 
harmony systems is that formal patterns of harmony are derived by the 
alignment constraints of OT (Prince and Smolensky 1993; McCarthy and Prince 
1993; Kirchner 1993) while substantive properties of harmony are derived by 
Grounding Theory (Archangeli and Pulleyblank, in press; cited in Pulleyblank, 
unpublished ms). 
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The incorporation of grounded conditions into OT helps to derive many 
surface harmonic patterns. The effects of grounded conditions on patterns of 
distribution and alternations are numerous. Since UG determines the class 
of constraints that govern candidate evaluation, the absolute exclusion of 
ungrounded conditions from grammars follows from their inadmissibility as 
UG constraints. 

The function Gen. provides candidate outputs that include any degree of 
structure, both in terms of prosody and in terms of autosegmental features 
and associations. The important aspect about the relation between inputs and 
outputs is that they are bound by close proximity. This is subsumed under 
the notions of containment and faithfulness family of constraints. The latter 
family includes RECF, RECP and PARSE (Prince and Smolensky 1993; 
McCarthy and Prince 1993). However, the above constraints alone would yield 
a degree of indeterminacy in deriving optimal outputs. The problem is resolved 
by positing constraints on feature alignment into the grammar of harmony 
(Kirchner 1993). 


2.GROUNDED CONDITIONS 


Archangeli and Pulleyblank (in press, cited in Pulleyblank, unpublished ms:8) 
argue that feature co-o¢currence conditions of a restricted type play a central 
role in accounting for phonological patterns. Their claim is that implicational 
relations between features must be phonetically motivated, grounded. Such 
grounded conditions govern properties of segmental inventories, harmonic 
neutrality (opacity and transparency), rules of redundancy, conditions on the 
targets and triggers of phonological rules, and so on. 

For the phonetically grounded conditions of [ATR], they argue that since 
the tongue is a single volume, raising of the dorsum [+high] will tend to co- 
occur with advancement of the tongue root ([+ATR]), not retraction ({[-ATR]). 
In the same way but in the opposite direction lowering of the tongue body 
([tlow]) will tend to co-occur with retraction, not advancement, of the tongue 
root. And they formally express the phonetically grounded conditions of 
[ATR] in the following way : 


(1) HVATR CONDITION : If [+high] then [+ATR], not [-ATR] 
LO/ATR CONDITION : If [How ] then [-ATR], not [+ATR] 


3. CLEMENTS’ MODEL (1991) AND THE NATURE OF BANGLA/a/ 


In the Halle-Sagey model of Feature Geometry (based on Halle, 1992), 
consonantal place (C-place) is defined by the Labial, Coronal, and Dorsal 
articulators while vocalic place (V-Place) is determined by the SPE tongue 
body features [high], [low], [back] and [round]. The [high], [low] and [back] 
lie under the dorsal articulator while [round] is a dependent of the Labial 
node. 
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(2) Oral place 
Labial Coronal Dorsal 
[round] [high] [low] [back] 


The only explicitly acknowledged formal connection between consonantal 
and vocalic place relates Labial and [round]. 

In order to argue for similar systematic relations between other consonantal 
and vocalic place features, Clements (1991) consolidates and simplifies the 
original Halle-Sagey model (based on Halle, 1992) and concludes that place 
is defined by a unified set of articulators — labial, coronal, dorsal, and radical 
— for both vowels and consonants. The different consonantal and vocalic 
expression of these place features are listed in (3). 


(3) Place Consonantal expression Vocalic expression 

labial lip constriction rounding 

coronal constriction at tip/ front and 
blade/front of tongue retroflex 

dorsal constriction at back back vowels 
of tongue (palatine dorsum) 

radical constriction in low and 
lower pharynx pharyngealized 


The place features have different phonetic expression because of the varying 
stricture properties of consonants and vowels but these are basically the same 
set of categories. . 

In this model, the height features are segregated from the place features 
on a separate node labeled as Aperture, as in (4). 


(4) v 
V-Place Aperture 
[Labial] [coronal] [dorsal] [radical] [high] 


The most important innovation of Clements’ model is the hostile take over 
of [back] by the coronal and dorsal articulator. In this model, the back vowels 
are carried out by the dorsal articulator and front vowels by the coronal 
articulator. Clements argues for this feature organization on both phonetic and 
phonological grounds. The feature analysis of [coronal], [dorsal] and [radical] 
of the familiar vowel triangle can be shown in the following way. 
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(5) i e a o u 
coronal + + — — - 
dorsal ~ ~ ~ + + 
radical (+) 


In (5), (+) for radical under /a/ implies that non-alternating /a/’s are marked 
as [radical] whereas alternating /a/’ s are not marked for the feature [radical]. 

Turning to /a/ in Bangla, we find that /a/ is an alternating from which 
alternates with either /e/ or /o/ after a high vowel /i/ or /u/ respectively within 
a morpheme, as shown in (6) below. 


(6) < Sadhu Chalit 

a. 

i. iccha icche ‘wish’ 

ii. jira jire ‘cummin seed’ 
iii. SiSa SiSe ‘lead’ 

iv. hiSab hiSeb ‘accounts’ 
b. 

i. udam udom ‘bare’ 

ii. dhula dhulo ; ‘dust’ 

iii. tula tulo ‘cotton’ 
iv. puja pujo ‘worship’ 


Since /a/ in the above examples alternates with either /e/ or /o/, we assume 
that these occurrences of /a/ are underlyingly unmarked/unspecified for the 
feature [dorsal]. 

In (6) the unaltered forms are found in the Sadhu variety of Bangla and 
the altered forms ( i.e. forms in which /a/ alternates with either lel 
or /o/ ), being derived from the Sadhu variety, are widely used in the Chalit 
variety. But these alternations (i.e. the forms in the Chalit dialect) are optional 
since the unaltered forms (i.e. the Sadhu forms) are also found to be used 
by Bangla native speakers in many cases. But in general , the use of the 
Sadhu forms (without the alternations /a/ ~/ e/ or /a/ ~ /o/ ) add 
a degree of literary flavour to the speech. i 


4. THE LEAST MARKED VOWELS OF BANGLA 

In the seven vowel system of Bangla, the high vowels /i/ or /u/ are the 
least marked vowels. The argument for positing /i/ and /u/ as the least marked 
of vowels comes from the following data where /i/ and /u/ get deleted in 
(7 a,b) and (7c) respectively. 
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(7) Sadhu Chalit 

a. 

i. Sorisa *SoriSe SorSe ‘mustard seeds’ 
ii. morica *morice morce “rust? 

iii. polita *polite polte ‘wick’ 

iv. kolija *kolije kolje ‘heart, liver 

v. kolika *kolike kolke ‘onillum’ 


In (7), the forms with the underlying /a/ are found in the Sadhu dialect of 
Bangla and the altered forms (/a/ ~ /e/) are derived from the Sadhu dialect. 
Unlike the optional nature of the alternations (/a/ ~/e/ or /a/ ~ /o/) in (5) the 
alternations (/a/ ~/e/) in (6) are obligatorily in Chalit dialect. In a rule based 
derivational approach (Sarkar, 1983-84; Nath, unpublished manuscript), an 
intermediate stage is posited (where vowel harmony takes place at an earlier 
stage of the derivation) to account for the /a/ ~ /e/ alternation in the Chalit 
form (SoriSa -> *SoriSe —> SorSe) and it is argued that the preceding high 
vowel /i/ in the Sadhu dialect triggers the /a/ ~ /e/ alternation found in 
the CAalit dialect. But the intermediate representations (marked with asterisks) 
do not exist either in Sadhu or Chalit dialects. Notice that in (7b) also the 
vowel /i/ is deleted obligatorily in the Chalit variety. 


7b. Verb root : Ol ‘say’ 
Habitual past 

Sadhu Chalit 
i. First Person bolitam boltam 
ii. Second Person (ord.) bolite bolte 
iii. Second Person (fam.) bolitis boltis 
iv. Third Person (fam.) bolito bolto 
v. Second & Third Person (hon.) boliten bolten 


In (7c), the /u/ is subject to deletion in the Chalit variety. 
Te. 


i. Sobuj ‘green? + e(dim.) > Sobje ‘greenish’ 
*Sobuje 

ii. holud ‘yellow’? + e(dim) > _ holde ‘yellowish’ 
*holude 

iii. bamun ‘priest? +  i(fem) >  bamni ‘wife of a 
*bamuni priest” 

iv. pagol ‘mad’ + i(fem) > pagli ‘mad 
*pagoli (female) 
*paguli 

v. begun ‘brinjal’ +  i(adj.) > begin ‘violet’ 
*beguni 
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No other vowel is deleted in Bangla in the same environment, i.e. a medial 
open syllable, c.g., 


8 

eee ‘accounts’ + i(adj.) > hiSebi ‘economical’ 
*hiSbi i 

ii. golap ‘rose’ + i(adj.) >  golapi ‘rosy’ 
*golpi 

iii. binOy ‘modesty? + i(adj.) > binOyi ` ‘modest’ 
*binyi 


5. Underlying Feature Specification of Vowels in Bangla 

If fhigh] is the least marked among the Bangla vowels, we can posit the 
underlying feature inventory of Bangla vowels in the tabular form below. 
(Parentheses indicate default specifications.) 


(9) i e E u o O a 
high (+) = = (+) Š — z 
coronal + + + 

-dorsal + + + (+) 
radical/round ; (+)/- 
ATR (+) - (+) z (-) 


In the above table, [ATR] stands for Advanced Tongue Root. “A positive 
value for [ATR] corresponds to the drawing of the tongue root forward, thus 
enlarging the pharyngeal cavity and often raising the body of the tongue as 
well; [-ATR] sounds do not involve this gesture.” (Durand, 1990:45). Regarding 
the choice between radical/round in the underlying feature inventory of Bangla, 
I leave the issue indeterminate in this paper. I only assume the feature [radical] 
to be uniary and [round] to be binary and assume without any supporting 
argumentation that non-alternating /a/ is specified as [radical] underlyingly. 

There are manifold implications behind the representations in (9). Firstly, 
/i/ and /u/ are less marked in comparison to the other vowels, the descending 
order of specification being /i/, /u/ < /e/, /o/, /a/ < /E/, /O/. Secondly, Bangla 
has a marking condition *[+high, -ATR] for its vowels i.e. the high vowels 
/i/ and /u/ automatically get their [+ATR] value by default because the raising 
of the dorsum ([+high]) will tend to co-occur with advancement of the tongue 
root ([ATR]), not retraction ((-ATR]) (Archangel: and Pulleyblank, in press, 
(cited in  Pulleyblank, unpublished ms.)). Thirdly, [coronal] and 
[dorsal] are monovalent/unary features while [high] and [ATR] are bivalent 
features. Fourthly, /a/ is underlyingly unmarked for [dorsal] and [ATR] and 
the non-alternating occurrences are specified as [radical]. Lastly, we can reduce 
the overall pattern of the seven vowel system into two heights.. 
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6. Distribution of Vowels after /i/ AND /u/ 
Since we are looking at the phonotactics of [ATR] for Bangla vowels, it 
is necessary to determine the distribution of [FATR]. The vowels which occur 
after /i/ and /u/ are specified below. 

a. 


= —— aq 


The occurrence of /i/ and /u/ after /i/ and /u/ is unrestricted in 


Bangla, :e.g., 
(10) 
i. chipi ‘tid? 
if. tiriS ‘thirty’ 
iii, © bindu ‘drop(s)’ 
iv. jhinuk ` ‘oyster’ 
v. Tupi ‘cap’ 
Vi. buddhi ‘intelligence’ 
Vii. guru ‘preceptor’ 
viii. kukur ‘dog’ 
) ca’ 
o le} 
| | 
i *E 
u O 


/E/ does not occur after either /i/ or /u/. It is a systematic gap in Bangla. 
The occurrence of /O/ after the high vowels is very rare. We assume 
that in these examples, /O/ is underlyingly marked as [-ATR] 


(11) 


i. iSOt *iSot ‘little’ 

ii. digOnto *digonto ‘horizon’ 
iti. milOn *milon ‘union’ 
iv. utSOb *utSob ‘festival’ 

v. ujjOl *ujjol ‘bright’ 
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The following pairs of Bangla words show that both the forms are possible 
in Bangla. There are multiple listings in the lexicon for the following pairs 
of words. For the words in the left hand column, /O/ is marked as [-ATR], 
while /e/ is marked as [-High] for the words in the right hand column. 


(12) 


i. pitOl vs. petol ‘brass’ 
ii. SikOR vs. SekoR _ ‘root? 
iii. SikOl vs. sekol ‘chain’ 


= =—— q 
om — q 


o 


After the high vowels, /a/ alternates with either /e/ or /o/ as has been 
shown in (6a,b). In a few exceptional cases /a/ occurs after /i/ or /u/, e.g., 


(13) 


i. biSal *biSel ‘big’ 

ii. kripan *kripen ‘small sword’ 
iii. cita *cite ‘funeral pyre’ 
iv. lila *lile ‘dalliance’ 

v. upadhi *upodhi ‘title’ 

vi. udaS *udoS ‘indifferent’ 


Though /a/ is not affected by the preceding high vowel in a large number 
of proper names in Bangla (e.g. /Sita/ */Site/, /Jhuma/ */jhumo/), we assume 
that proper names behave somewhat differently from other words in every 
language and so we will not consider these cases. For the forms in (13), 
we can assume that the non-alternating /a/’s must be fully specified 
underlyingly as [-ATR] and perhaps also [dorsal] and [radical]. 


7. lal~/ei/ AND /a/~/o/ Alternations 


Now let us return to the data in (6a, b) presented again for ease of reference 
where /a/ alternates with /e/ or /o/ because of the preceding /i/ or /o/ 
respectively and try to account for these alternations. 
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(14) Sadhu Chalit 
a. 
i. iccha icche ‘wish’ 
ii. jira jire ‘cummin seed’ 
iii. bhikkha bhikkhe ‘alms’ 
iv. SiSa SiSe ‘lead’ 
v. hira hire ‘diamond’ 
vi. hiSab hiSeb ‘accounts’ 
vii. pipa pipe ‘a barrel’ 
b. 
i. udam udom ‘bare’ 
ii. puja pujo ‘worship’ 
iii. tula tulo ‘cotton’ 
iv. mukta mukto ‘pearl’ 
v. guMRa guMRo ‘powder’ 
vi. mula mulo ‘raddish’ 
vii. dhula dhulo ‘dust’ 
c. Sadhu Chalit 
i. SoriSa *SoriSe SorSe ‘mustered 
seed’ 
ii. morica *morice morce ‘rust’ 
iil. kolija *kolije kolje ‘heart’ 
liver’ 
iv. kolika *kolike kolke ‘onillum’ 
v. polita *polite polte ‘wick’ 
vi. caliSa *caliSe calSe ‘presbyopia’ 
vii. nalita *nalite nalte ‘edible 
leaves of 
juteplant’ 


In the data presented in (14), the preceding /i/ or /u/ triggers the alternation 
of /a/ with /e/ or /o/ respectively. The examples in (14c) make an interesting 
study. In these instances, in a rule based derivational approach unless we posit 
an intermediate stage where vowel harmony takés place, we cannot account 
for the alternation since only high vowels trigger this alternation. May be, 
the harmonic process has taken place at an earlier stage in the development 
of the language. As I pointed out earlier the inputs (i.e. the unaltered forms) 
for all the cases in (14) are found in the Sadhu variety of Bangla and the 
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outputs (i.e. the altered forms) are widely used in the Chalit variety. But 
the alternations in (14a,b) are optional and the unaltered forms (i.e. the inputs 
or the forms in the Sadhu dialect) are also found to be used by the native 
speakers of Bangla in many cases. However, whenever the unaltered forms 
(i.e. the forms in the Sadhu dialect) are used, a kind of literary flavour is 
added to the speech in the Chalit dialect. But for the forms in 14(c), the use 
of the altered forms (the forms in the Chalit form) are obligatory, and no 
native speaker uses the Sadhu forms any more. 

Now, we present below an explanation of the data pertaining to vowel 
harmony in Bangla in terms of constraint hierarchy and interaction in the 
framework of OT as developed by Prince and Smolensky (1993), and 
MoCarthy and Prince (1993) in 2.7 below. 


8. An Optimality Account of /a/~/e/ and /a/~/o/ Alternations 


In the examples in (14a,b) where /a/ alternates with /e/ or /o/ due to the 
preceding /i/ or /u/, we assume that /a/ is not specified for [ATR] and [dorsal] 
underlyingly unlike the cases in (13) where the non-alternating /a/ is specified 
as [-ATR] and, perhaps, also [dorsal] and [radical]. /a/ marked as [-ATR] in 
(13) and unmarked for [ATR] in (14) will have the underlying specification 
as in (15b and l5a) respectively. 


(15) Underlying Specification of /a/ 


Ee del 


For the examples in (14c), I would like to argue against positing an intermediate 
stage to account for the a ~ e alternation in the Chalit variety. Firstly, the 
intermediate representation does not exist either in Sadhu or Chalit variety, 
in other words, we do not find any evidence for posting the intermediate 
representation. Secondly, I argue against the process of deletion of the high 
vowel /i/ after affecting the harmonic process at an earlier stage of the Chalit, 
variety, as claimed by Sarkar (1983-84) and Nath (unpublished ms.) I argue 
that the Chalit forms in (14c) have undergone the process of restructuring (of 
the Sadhu forms) where /i/ gets deleted but the floating features of 
/i/ [+ATR] and [coronal] are still there and get attached to the right edge of 
the morpheme by aligning rightwards. And AlignR+ATR, and AlignRcor cause 
the /a/ ~ /c/ alternation in the examples in (14c). Let me illustrate this process 
with an example below : 


[SoriSa] (Sadhu) — [Sort cor SV] (where the alternating /a/ is unspecified 
underlyingly) (restructuring (Stage 1) form Sadhu towards Chalit) > [Sorsa] 
(restructuring (stage 2)) —> [SorSe] (Chalir). 
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On the other hand, in cases like (14a, b) /i/ and /u/ are underlyingly 
specified as [cor] and [dor] respectively and the two high vowels get their 
default specification [+ATR] by grounded conditions as in (9). These features 
[+ATR, cor] for /i/ and [+ATR, dor] for /u/ then align with the right edge 
of the morpheme by AlignR +ATR and AlignR cor/dor respectively and we 
get the desired /a/ ~ /e/ and /a/ ~ /o/ alternations. 

Now I propose the following constraints in the grammar of Bangla that 
work for the vowel harmony processes in the Janguage. Following the 
arguments of Archangeli and Pulleyblank: (in press, (cited in Pulleyblank, 
unpublished ms.)) in motivating grounded conditions, since the tongue is a 
single volume, raising of the dorsum [+high] will tend to cooccur with 
advancement of the tongue root ([+ATR]), not retraction ({[-ATR]). 


(16) HI/ATR 
If [thigh] then [ATR], not [-ATR]. 


Parse is “a family of constraints which require that a given element be 
dominated by an appropriate node in the prosodic tree ‘parsed’” (McCarthy 
and Prince, 1993:14). For example, Parse +ATR or Parse -ATR demands that 
{+ATR] or [-ATR] is linked to a prosodic anchor so that it gets phonetically 
realized, i.e. prosodically licensed (ItN, 1986). Similarly, Parse cor/dor 
requires cor/dor to be anchored to prosody. 


(17) Parse + ATR 

Parse a [tATR] specification present in the input. 
(18) Parse -ATR 

Parse a [-ATR] specification present in the input. 


(19) Parse cor/dor 
Parse a [cor] or [dor] present in the input. 


The faithfulness conditions ensure that outputs involve only minimal 
deviations from inputs. Given only containment, 


...there would be no limit on the material that could be added 
to a candidate form: while containment introduces a minimal 
amount of material that must be present, no less than the input, 
it does not introduce any restrictions on the maximal amount of 
material that may be present. Such maximums are proposed to 
be derived by the effect of constraints on recoverability, RECF 
and RECP. Both RECF and RECP require that material in the 
output form also be present in the input, featural input by RECF 
and associations by RECP. Phrased differently RECF prohibits 
changes in featural content, and RECP prohibits changes in 
associative paths. 

(Pulleyblank, unpublished ms.:2-3) 
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(20) RECF 
If [... a ...] sipit then [... @ ...] input An F-element (feature or 
node) that is present in an output form is also present in’ the 
input. 

(21) RECP 


If [...(0,B)-+-) output then [...(a,B)...] input" For any path between 
an F-element a and some anchor ß, if æ is associated to B in the 
output then a is associated to B in the input. 


However, the above constraints alone would yield a degree of indeterminacy 
in deriving optimal outputs. A case may arise where Parse may be ranked 
higher so as to supersede RECF. In such a case, Parse, requiring the addition 
of an association path, would win though it will violate RECP. 

This problem can be resolved by positing constraints on feature alignment 
into the grammar of harmony (Kichner, 1993). i 

(22) AlignR [+ATR] 

The feature [+ATR] aligns rightwards. 


(23) AlignL [+ATR] 
The feature [+ATR] aligns leftwards. 


(24) AlignR cor/dor 
The feature [cor] or [dor] aligns rightwards. 


(25) AlignL cor/dor 
The feature [cor] or [dor] aligns leftwards. 


According to the grounded conditions as in (2), HI/ATR requires that high 
vowels be advanced, 1.e., HI/ATR will enforce the “insertion” of [+ATR] on 
high vowels, even though such ‘insertion’ violates recoverability. In other 
words, HI/ATR must be ranked above RECF because a candidate output with 
high vowels that are advanced will be more highly valued than a candidate 
whose high vowels are not advanced, even if such advancement is not faithful 
to the underlying input. Again, HI/ATR must be ranked higher than 
Parset+tATR, otherwise the later constraints will not get [+ATR] to link to a 
prosodic anchor. In the constraint hierarchy, constraints under Parse (Parse + 
ATR, Parse-ATR, Parse cor/dor) are not ranked with respect to each other 
in the evaluation of a candidate. Similarly, Align family of constraints are not 
also ranked with respect to each other. In this paper, I do not differentiate 
between AlignL and AlignR constraints since here I am dealing only with non- 
derived lexical entries. 

Following the OT framework, | now propose the following constraint 
ranking hierarchy in Bangla and illustrate how they make the correct 
predictions regarding the /a/~/e/and/a/~/o/ alternations in the language: 
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(26) The Proposed Hierarchy of Constraint Ranking 


HI/ATR >> Parset+ATR, Parse cor/dor, Parse-ATR >> 
AlignL+ATR, AlignL  cor/dor, AlignR+ATR, AlignR  cor/dor 
>> RECF >> RECP. 


To see how OT derives the correct surface forms, let us look at the constraint 
tableaux in (27) illustrating the form [icche] (type 14 a,c), (28) illustrating 
[udom] [type 14b], and (29) exemplifying [biSal] (type 13). 

In each tableau, an asterisk mark (“*”) indicates violatation and an 
exclamation mark (“!”) following an asterisk mark denotes a “fatal” violation 
which crucially causes a form to be rejected as nonoptimal. The linear order 
of the constraints from left to right, shows the ranking of the constraints. A 
dotted line between two constraints indicates that those two are not ranked 
with respect to each other. The optimal output candidate is marked by an 
arrow mark “>”, 

(27) INPUT REPRESSENTATION ` : iecha 

| 


cor 


+ATR 
, pa 
OPTIMAL OUTPUT REPRESENTATION : icche 
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HI/ATR] Parse | Parse | Parse | AlignL !AlignL lAlignR | AlignR | RECF | RECP 
+ATR |Cor/dor |-ATR | +ATR ICor/dorl +ATR |Cor/dor 






(28) INPUT REPRESSENTATION : udam 
| 
dor 
+ATR 
f +» 


OPTIMAL OUTPUT REPRESENTATION : udom 
HI/ATR o Parse ae ese AlignL eee coe RECF | RECP 
+ATR foe eee —ATR| +ATR | Cor/dor! +ATR | Gonder 
= 
ki 
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-ATR 
, | 
(29) INPUT REPRESENTATION : bi S ail 
| | 
cor rad 
+ATR -ATR 
| | 
OPTIMAL OUTPUT REPRESENTATION : b iS a | 
| | 
cor rad 







pa i Parse s Align ade Ce AlignR | RECF | RECP 
pa +ATR| Cor/dor! -ATR +ATRI Cor/dor! +ATR | Cor/dor 


In the tableaux in (27) and (28), the fatal violation of the most dominant 
constraint, HI/ATR, eliminates (27.i) and (28.i) as optima! candidates. (27.11) 
and (28.ii) surface as nonoptimal because of the fatal violation of the higher 
constraint, Parse+ATR. Both (27.iii) and (28.iii) incur fatal violation of AlignR 
constraints and therefore, these are suboptimal. (27.iv) and (28.iv) incur the 
fatal violation of AlignR cor/dor and so surface as nonoptimal. (27.v) and 
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(28.v), the optimal candidates incur violations only of the lower constraints 
RECF and RECP. 

In (29), (i) incurs fatal violation of the highest constraint, HI/ATR, and 
thus surfaces as nonoptimal, (ii) fatally violates ParsetATR and consequently, 
it is not optimal. (iii) fatally violates Parse-ATR and thus it is sub-optimal. 
(iv), the optimal candidate incurs only minimal violations. Notice that /a/ in/ 
biSal/ must be underlyingly specified for [radical] along with [-ATR]. 
Otherwise it would yield */biSEI/ by spreading of [cor] by AlignR cor. The 
explanation must be in terms of the fact that Bangla does not have any vowel 
with the configuration [-ATR, cor, radical]. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper, | have argued against positing an intermediate stage (as claimed 
in Sarkar, 1983-84; Nath, unpublished ms.) to interpret the /a/~/e/ alternations 
(14c) found in the non-derived lexical entries in Bangla and contended that 
the Chalit forms in these cases have been restructured from the Sadhu forms. 
I have shown that these types of /a/~/e/ and /a/~/o/ alternations in, Bangla 
can be interpreted in terms of the interaction of three type of constraints, viz. 
faithfulness constraints, alignment constraints, and the constraints governed by 
. grounded conditions. As it is noticed, these alternations, rather than being 
instances of vowel height assimilation or vertical vowel harmony, undergo 
a process of [ATR] harmony in addition to [coronal] harmony (e.g./hiSab/ 
~/niSeb) or [dorsal] harmony (e.g./tula/~/tulo/). A careful scrutiny of the 
alternations shows that these represent a change in progress. The presence 
of competing forms with changed or unchanged vowels, points to the 
directionality of alternations towards vowel harmony. 
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